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Tughlugabad: a paradigm for Indo-Islamic urban plan- 
ning and its architectural components 


Behind the massive fortifications of Tughluqabad, south 
of Delhi, the ruined city is enshrined in a time-capsule. 
Built between 1320 and 1325 by Ghiyath al-din Tughlugq, 
it was intended to be the new capital, but in 1325 Ghiyath 
al-din died under the collapsed vault of a temporary 
pavilion designed by Ahmad b. Ayaz, the architect of 
Tughlugabad. Histories are tainted with suspicion that the 
accident involved a conspiracy between the architect and 
the sultan’s son and successor Muhammad b. Tughluq, 
who was enthroned in Tughluqabad, but perhaps sensing 
divine retribution, left the town and built himself a new 
capital. Tughluqabad was abandoned in less than half a 
century, remaining as a unique example of early Indo- 
Muslim urban planning without later accretions. 


The historic cores of most Indian cities preserve an Indo- 
Islamic urban layout, but their morphology has hardly 
been investigated. The histories also recount that the 
construction of Indian towns from conception to com- 
pletion took only two to four years — to erect not just 
the imposing fortification walls and grand palaces but 
everything else from sophisticated waterworks to public 
and religious buildings as well as private dwellings. Tugh- 
luqabad provides evidence of the organisational methods 
which made such an operation possible, and its layout, vast 
lake and remaining structures assist our understanding of 
the morphology of Indian cities and their architectural 


components. 


The book is the result of over two decades of study and 
seven seasons of fieldwork between 1986 and 2004 during 
which the town was surveyed and extensive detailed 
drawings of the fortifications, citadel and individual 
buildings were made. At the beginning of the project the 
ruins of the grand congregational mosque (which has 
since been demolished and built over) were surveyed and 
a three-dimensional model of its original form made. The 
structural features of this building are precursors of the 
dominant architectural forms of fourteenth-century India. 


The study leads us to the compelling conclusion that 
Tughlugabad, as one of the very few early sultanate 
towns — and the only surviving example built on virgin 
ground — provides in its urban layout and key monuments 
a prototype for later Indian cities from the sultanate 
capitals of Bidar and Ahmadabad to one of the latest 
Mughal cities, Shah jahanabad (old Delhi). The principles of 
Tughlugabad’s urban form are echoed even in the design 
of Lutyens’s New Delhi and Le Corbusier’s Chandigarh. 
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Jacket illustration: The Andheri or "dark" gate of the 
fortifications and a flanking tower. Inset: the tomb of 
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As an early fourteenth-century capital of the Delhi sultanate, Tughluqabad is 
nol only a significant historical site of Delhi, but also a prototype for the 
planning of most of the later towns in India. The ruins of Tughluqabad 
represent the advances in architectural design and engineering skills of their 
lime, and the well-preserved town walls, street layout and other urban 
feaiures provide us with the earliest existing example of Indo-Muslim urban 
planning and its architectural components: a key to understanding the 
principles behind the morphology of later Indian cities, 
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PREFACE 


An early fourteenth-century capital of the Delhi 
sultanate, Tughlugabad is not only a significant 
historical site of Delhi, but also a prototype for the 
planning of most later towns in India, The ruins of 
Tughlugabad represent the epitome of architectural 
design and engineering skill of their time, and the 
well-preserved town walls, the street layout and other 
urban features provide us with the earliest existing 
example of Indo-Muslim urban planning and its 
architectural components: a key to understanding 
the principles behind the morphology of later Indian 
cities. Yet while a number of later cities such as 
Ahmadabad, Bidar and Bijapur have already been 
investigated in some depth, no serious attempt has 
been made to record the remains of Tughluqabad. 
An early twentieth-century restoration project in the 
citadel appears to have been superficial, inconsistent, 
and sometimes misleading,! as the remains of a late 
Mughal settlement — incorporating earlier walls and 
constructed of spoil — are presented as features of the 
original site. Outside the citadel, however, the ruins 
in the fort and the old town were left untouched, in 
spite of the presence of the public palaces in the fort, 
which included the public audience court and hall. The 
site of the old town also preserves the foundations 
of numerous houses as well as the remains of other 
public buildings including a market, the Jami‘ or 
congregational mosque and a madrasa (theological 
college). 

Tughlugabad is situated about 15 kilometres (9 
miles) south-east of the present centre of New Delhi, 
and almost the same distance south of the Delhi 
Gate of Shah Jahanabad (Old Delhi) (fig. 2.1). With 
the rapid growth of Delhi in the last two decades the 
built-up area has now reached Tughluqabad, and 
while the fort and citadel have so far been pre- 
served as archaeological sites, the old town and its 
surrounding area are in serious danger of dis- 
appearing altogether. Early in the 1980s a small 
suburb first started to grow outside the fortification 
walls to the west of the town (pl. 2.2). There were 


1 See for example Nath’s attributing the cusped arch of the gate of a 
house to 1320-25. While cusped arches do indeed appear in early 
sultanate architecture this particular one belongs to the late Mughal 
settlement. R. Nath, History of sultanate architecture, New Delhi, 
1978, 52-5: also see R. Nath, Monuments of Delhi, New Delhi, 1979, 
4-5, 35, 


no significant remains on this site except traces of 
some old roads, which seemed to lead from the 
gates of the town towards the north-west, probably 
to the other old cities of Delhi: Jahanpanah and 
Qal‘a Rai Pithira. This area is now a densely built, 
but relatively poor suburb of Delhi. Substandard 
houses, lacking basic urban infrastructure such as 
sewers, are built right up to the old city walls, often 
using stone salvaged from the walls and other 
historic sites. 

During 1998 and 1999 two new settlements put 
down roots, one at the south-east corner of the old 
town and another at the north-west, over the site of 
the old houses. These settlements started as shanties, 
but the encroaching structures are mushrooming, 
and many makeshift houses were soon replaced with 
permanent ones — a common pattern for the out- 
skirts of Indian cities. There is little doubt that in 
Tughluqabad if the present trend of unplanned 
development is not curtailed the historical sites of 
the town will soon be entirely buried under new 
buildings.2 

However, the main development within the town 
is the result of an unexpected rapid expansion of the 
old settlement which traditionally existed in the core 
of the old town. In old Tughluqabad a small settle- 
ment had endured for many centuries, confined to 
the area around the Jami‘ mosque. Until the 
beginning of the 1990s this settlement remained 
within its traditional boundaries as a small village, 
but it has started to grow abruptly, and unlike the 
earlier suburb outside the town walls, this village 
could only expand over the historical remains. The 
new development first spread to all of the south-east 
area of the old town, and is now expanding toward 
the north-east and the centre. During our study the 
stones of a site were often being carted away while 
we were surveying its remains. At the same time, 
other sites were being walled up as building plots, 
and by the next season a new building would have 
appeared. Today many important features are built 


2 Recent satellite images of Tughluqabad can be found on the 
Internet such as that provided by Google Earth as part of the image 
of New Delhi. The image shows modern developments encroaching 
on all sides outside the town walls and the growth of the Village 
within the walls to about four times its traditional size, 
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over, At the time of our survey in 1990 new houses 
were under construction close to the East Gate of 
the fort, and the Jimi‘ of Tughluqabad, the earliest 
of the grand mosques of the Tughlugs, was reduced 
to the piers and walls of three of the chambers of its 
prayer hall and the platform of its minaret. In the 
following seasons we found that the remaining parts 
of the Jami‘ were being gradually demolished and 
houses were built both within the site of its court- 
yard, and around the outside perimeter of the ruins 
right against the old remains. We were perhaps 
fortunate in being able to survey the remains of the 
mosque and its unusual minaret platform in earlier 
seasons. It is now only a matter of time before the 
site is submerged under new houses, a reminder — if 
any were needed — of the urgency of surveying as 


many features as possible, while realising that some 
important ones may disappear before they can be 
recorded. 

The present work is the result of seven seasons of 
fieldwork between 1986 and 2004. The survey was 
concerned with the features which could be inspected 
above ground, and did not involve any excavation. 
In many cases detailed survey of the structures, 
which are now in ruins and are buried under piles of 
debris was not entirely possible. Although many of 
the historical features in the old town may be lost 
for ever, in the fort it became apparent that under 
the rubble a great part of the palace buildings remain, 
and future excavation could be expected to reveal 
some of the most impressive monuments of the 
early days of the Tughlugs. 


INTRODUCTION 


Tughluqabad is the oldest surviving sultanate town to 
have been purposely planned and built on a previously 
uninhabited site. To mark his newly-established 
sultanate the town was built by Sultan Ghiyath al- 
din Tughlug as his capital. It was set over a hill sur- 
rounded by a basin, the southern part of which was 
dammed and made into a lake. The well-preserved 
tomb of the sultan was built within a small fortified 
castle over a man-made island in the middle of this 
lake, and was linked to the fort by a causeway about 
300 m. long. In plan Tughlugabad has a Perso-Islamic 
layout with three fortified areas: the citadel (arg), 
situated to the south; the fort (gal‘a), about six times 
the size of the citadel, to its west; and the town itself 
(shahristan), spread towards the north and the east 
of the fort and the citadel. 

Tughluqabad, however, is not the earliest Islamic 
town known to have been founded in India. In the 
vicinity of Delhi there were three earlier Muslim 
capitals (fig. 2.1): the first the Delhi of Rai Pithara,! 
converted to an Islamic town after the Ghurid con- 
quest of Delhi in 588/1192-3 (fig. 2.2); the second 
Jalal al-din Khalji’s Shahr-i nau, which was founded 
by his predecessor Mu‘izz al-din Kai Qubad (685-8/ 


1 Minhaj-i Siraj Jauzjani, Tabagat-i Ndsiri, Tehran, 1984, I, 401, 417. 
There has been some limited investigation of the archaeological 
remains of Qal‘a Rai Pithira, a plan of which is given here, but the 
Quwwat al-Islam mosque on the site has been studied in some detail. 
For the studies on Qal‘a Rai Pithira see Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Athar 
al-sanadid, 2nd edition, Delhi, 1851, chapter 2, 12-13, AS/R, I, 1862-5 
(accounts of 1862-3), 180-207; Alexander Cunningham, Report of the 
proceedings of the Archaeological Surveyor to the Government of 
India for the season of 1862-63, JASB, XXXIII, 1865, Supplementary 
Number (addenda to the main number), xlvi-Ixvi; J. D. Beglar, Report 
on Delhi for the half year ending September 1871, AS/R, IV, 1874, 6- 
64, pls. 1-7; ASJAR, 1904-5, 18-19, fig. 11; 1920-21, 3; 1921-2, 4; 1922- 
3, 7; 1923-4, 141; 1924-5, 10, 199; 1926-7, 245; ASINC, 1913-14, 40, pl. 
27; 1920-21, 14, pls. 9-17. AS/R, 1 and IV also include preliminary 
survey reports on the Quwwat al-Islam, but for a complete survey of 
the mosque and a study of its historical inscriptions see J. A. Page, An 
historical memoir on the Qutb: Delhi, MASI, no. 22, Calcutta, 1926; 
for other inscriptions see Maulvi Muhammad Ashraf Husain, Record 
of All the Quranic and non-historical epigraphy on the protected 
monuments in the Delhi Province, MASI, no. 47, Calcutta, 1936, 96- 
119 (‘Ala’i Gate: 96-104, Qutb Minar: 104-106, Quwwat al-Islam: 106 
114, Tomb of Iltutmish: 114-119). 

2 Barni, 176; Shaikh ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Saif al-din Muhaddith Dihlawi, 
Akhbar al-akhyar {i asrar al-abrar, Delhi, 1332 (1914), 117. Else- 
where the Akhbar al-akhyar (p. 55-6) records that Shahr-i nau also 
included the area of Ghiyathpor, and the khanaqah of Khwaja 
Nizam al-din Auliya’. If this area was indeed within the perimeters of 
Shahr-i nau the size of the town would have been slightly larger than 
Tughluqabad, and perhaps similar to that of old Delhi (Qal‘a Rai 


1286-9) at Kiliighari (or Kilikhari), but left incom- 
plete at the time of his death;? and the third Siri, 
built by ‘Ald al-din Khalji between 698/1298-9 and 
700/1300-1 in the fields outside the walls of the older 
Delhi.3 Elsewhere in India there were other towns 
designed and built in the early days of the Islamic 
conquest, an example is Sultankit built by Baha al-din 
Tughrul in the region of Bayana near Agra.4 However, 
nothing has remained from these towns except parts 
of the fortification walls or some isolated monuments. 

The ruins of Tughluqabad are enshrined in a time 
capsule. Built between 1320 and 1325, the town had 
a brief life. Following the death of Ghiyath al-din 
and during the turbulent reign of Muhammad b. 
Tughlug, Tughluqabad was abandoned within a 
generation and its buildings were left to fall into ruin. 
As a result Tughluqabad provides an opportunity to 
study an early fourteenth-century town without 
later changes or alterations apart from the small set- 
tlement already noted which continued to exist around 
the old town centre, and in the late Mughal period 
also occupied the citadel. In spite of the historical 
and archaeological importance of Tughluqabad, and 
the survival of a number of monuments, so far no 


Pithira). There has been no archaeological investigation on the site of 
Kiltghari, and the site — still known by its old name — is now a 
densely built suburb of Delhi. However, the record of the Akhbar al- 
akhyar is of particular interest as it implies that the fort of Shahr-i 
nau at Kilighari was to the south-east of the shahristan, which 
spread over the plain with a diameter of slightly over a mile (c. 2 
km). Some remains of the fortification of Kilighari existed until 
recently: a section in the Kilighari area, which judging from its 
massive walls on high ground might have been part of its citadel; and 
another near the khdnaqah of Khwaja Nizam al-din which might 
have been a north-western part of the town wall. See Yamamoto, I, 
104, nos. 0,9-0.10. 

3 Barni, 302. The site of Siri has long been consumed by the post- 
Partition developments of New Delhi, but two monuments probably 
related to Khalji Siri have survived, outside the western perimeter of 
the town walls. These monuments are the Chor Minar, a squat 
minaret built over a high square platform with three niches at each 
face, and a prayer wall known as Iqbal Malla Khan ‘Idgah, the central 
parts of which are original, but which was extended at both sides in 
1404-5. See Yamamoto, I, nos, 0.48 and M.56, For the Chor Minar see 
also Hasan and Page, III, 166-7; ASINC, 1913-14, 42, pl. 1b. As we 
shall see (below, pp. 170-171) the Chor Minar may have been a 
minaret built to display the heads of the Mongols after their defeat 
by ‘Ala al-din Khalji; another such tower is mentioned by Barni (p. 
321) to have been erected outside the Badaon Gate. For the 
construction of the minaret also see Amir Khusrau Dihlawi, Khazd’in 
al-futuh, Aligarh, no date but ¢. 1927, 48-49, 

4 Minhaj-i Siraj Jauzjani, Pabaqat-i Nasiri, ed. ‘Abd'ul-Hai Habibi, 
Tehran, 1984, 1, 421. 
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Figure 2.1] Cunningham's survey map of the region of Delhi in 1862, well before the construction of New Delhi, the centre 
of which is close to the cighteenth-century Jantar Mantar, marked as Observatory (also see fig, 12.1). The map gives the 
archacological sites including the towns of Qal‘a Rai Pithird, Stri, and Jahanpanah, the walls of which were apparently 
never completed and are marked in the map with dotted lines. The site of Kilaghari (given as Kilugarhi) is marked with a 
cross, but it seems that at that time little remained of the town itself, as its perimeter, which went as far north as the shrine 
of Nizam al-din Auliya’ is not indicated. The town-walls of Firizdbad, the capital of Firiz Shah Tughluq are also not 
marked, but Firaz Shah Kotla, the site of his citadel is shown south-east of the Mughal city of Shah jahanabad. Tughluqabad 
is at the south-east corner of the map, with the fort marked as the citadel. The citadel itself is not shown but the site of the 
palaces inside the citadel is marked as Birij Mandil. In the town the site of the Jami‘ mosque and the platform of its 
minaret is also shown. The outline of ‘Adilabad is marked to the south of Tughluqabad (from Cunningham, AS/R, I, pl. 35). 


INTRODUCTION 


Plate 2.1 The tomb of Ghiydth al-din Tughlug Shah standing on an island in the former lake, seen from the platform of the 
ruined Jahan-nama pavilion in the citadel. 


serious excavation has been carried out there, and 
the only monument which has attracted the at- 
tention of specialists and laymen alike is the well- 
preserved tomb of Ghiyath al-din (pl. 2.1) outside 
the town walls.5 The earlier studies concerning 
Tughluqabad itself have been limited to a report by 
Alexander Cunningham® in 1862-3; and two sur- 
veys: an aerial survey of the town (pl. 3.1) together 
with a detailed study of ‘Adilabad, a later fortified 
outflank added by Muhammad b. Tughluq at the 
south-east corner of the town;’ and also a study of 
Tughluqabad’s sophisticated waterworks which 


5 Friedrich Wetzel, /slamische Grabbauten in Indien, Ausgabe, 
1918, reprinted Osnabriick, 1970, 24-32; Yamamoto, Il, 34-56; see 
Appendix II. 
6 ASIR, 1, 1862-5 (accounts of 1862-3), 212-17, pl. 35; also see Report 
of the proceedings of the Archaeological Surveyor to the 
Government of India for the season of 1862-63, JASB, XXXII, 1865, 
Supplementary Number (addenda to the main number), Ixix-Lxxiv, 
7 Waddington, reproduced in Appendix IIL. 
8 Yamamoto, I, 100, III, 46-54, Yamamoto also reported a number of 
wells and reservoirs in Tughlugabad see I, 92-4 nos. W2-7, W15, 
W23-4, W36-8. See also Appendix |. 
9 Some restoration work and clearance has been carried out on the 
walls of Tughluqabad early in this century, During this time some of 
the monuments may have also been surveyed but they have not been 
published and no records are known to have survived, See ASINC, 
1914, 40, pl. 27; 1921, 14, 35, pls. 9-17; ASTAR, 1904-5, 18-19; 1913-14, 
i, 3; 1920-1, 3; 1921-2, 4; 1922-3, 7; 19234, 141; 1924-5, 5, 9; 1925-6, 
199, 1926-7, 254, For general works referring to Maghlugeted ey 
Ghiyath al-din’s tomb see Suiyid Ahmad Khan, Athar al-sanddi . 
Delhi, 1854, chapter 2, 19-22, Lucknow, 1876, 11-15, figs 1-7; ages 
of the proceedings of the Archaeological Surveyor ae 
Government of India for the season of signe paca a grueees 
ber (addenda to the main a , IXiX-IXXVS 
a aes Neat of 1862-3, 212-17; J, D, Beglar, Report on Delhi 


provided the great artificial lake at the south of the 
town. Although the remains of Tughluqabad have 
long been listed as Protected Monuments, little has 
been done for the preservation of the buildings within 
the town and the fort. These buildings are deterio- 
rating rapidly and becoming piles of rubble.? More- 
over, as already noted, with the growth of modern 
Delhi Tughlugabad is now in the process of being 
transformed into a suburb of Delhi, with new houses 
built of stone salvaged from the old ruins (pl. 2.2). 
Our survey of Tughluqabad began in 1986, and 
was followed by three further seasons in 1990, 1992 


for the half year ending September 1871, AS/R, IV, 1874, 76-8; James 
Ferguson, History of Indian and eastern architecture, revised edition 
by James Burgess (Indian Architecture) and René Spiers (Eastern 
Architecture), II, London, 1910, 215; John Marshall, The monuments 
of Muslim India, Cambridge History of India, ed, W. Haig, Il, 
Cambridge, 1928, 585-6; Perey Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic 
Period), 1942, 7th reprint, Bombay, 1981, 20-1; Sidney Toy, The 
Strongholds of India, London, 1957, 116-21; P. L. Madan, Adilabad: a 
dream of Muhammad bin Tughluq, /slamic Culture, XXX VII, 1963, 
49-51; John Burton-Page, entry under Delhi in the Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, New ed, London — Leiden, Il, 1965, 257-8; Yamamoto, I, 52, 
64, 102, 111-12; R. Nath, History of Sultanate Architecture, New 
Delhi, 1978, 52-5; R. Nath, Monuments of Delhi, New Delhi, 1979, 4- 
5, 35, pls. 2, 22; Y. D. Sharma, Delhi and its Neighbourhood, ASI, New 
Delhi, 1982, 24-5, 101-4; Anthony Welch and Howard Crane, The 
Tughlugs: master builders of the Delhi sultanate, Mugarnas, |, 1983, 
127-8. K. V. Soundara Rajan, /slam builds in India, Delhi, 1983, 76-7. 
The Tughluqabad and ‘Adildbad forts, the lake and a few of the 
remains in the vicinity have also been listed by INTACH (Indian 
National Trust for Art and Culture Heritage) Delhi Chapter, Delhi, 
the Built Heritage, a Listing, New Delhi, 1999, Il, 205-12, 363, 
monuments nos, F200-F212. None of the remains in the town are, 
however, listed in this work, 
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Figure 2.2 Qal‘a Rai Pithira, where the Muslims first made their capital at Delhi, as surveyed in 1873. The areas marked 
as Lal Kot and Alauddin’s citadel appear to be of pre-Islamic origin, converted to a citadel (Lal Kot) and a fort (Alauddin’s 
citadel), probably not by ‘Ala al-din Khalji, but by the earlier sultans — perhaps Iltutmish — in the first decades of the 
thirteenth century. The town (marked as Kila Ray Pithora), established to the cast of the fort in the thirteenth century, 
transformed the layout of Delhi to that of a conventional Muslim city. Part of the site of the fort has been preserved but 
the site of the town as well as its surroundings have been built over in the last two decades (from Cunningham, AS/R, lV, 


pl. 36). 


and 2004, during which the fortification walls, the 
remains of the palaces, the royal square and other 
buildings in the citadel and the fort were surveyed. 
In the old town the outlines of the remains of 
residential buildings, the Jami‘ mosque and other 
structures were established and marked in the town 
plan, and the remains of the Jami‘ and a house were 
surveyed in detail. The report of the first three seasons, 
together with a preliminary study of the history of 
Tughluqabad was published in 1994.10 

The project continued and two further seasons of 
fieldwork were carried out in the Summers of 1994 
and 1996, with the aim of first examining the 


10 Mehrdad Shokoohy and Natalie H. Shokoohy, Tughluqabad, the 
earliest surviving town of the Delhi Sultanate, BSOAS, LVI, 1994, 


accuracy of the information recorded in our earlier 
town plan, and secondly to continue recording some 
of the key features identified in previous years. The 
main features surveyed during these seasons included 
a series of windowless chambers, known as the Dun- 
geons, built inside the platform of the palaces in the 
citadel, and a sophisticated escape route from the 
royal apartments in the citadel to the outside 
through the fortification walls. In addition one of 
the best-preserved gates known as the Andheri Gate 
(the Dark Gate) was surveyed as well as the main 
market street or Khass Bazar, running northward 
from the North Gate of the fort. In the south of the 


516-550, pls, I-X V1. 


INTRODUCTION 


Plate 2.2 Tughluqabad, new residential area outside the west wall of the town, seen from the area in front of the Nimwala 


gate. Poor quality modern houses with few amenities are built right up to the walls, the stones of which are extensively 
pilfered for new construction. 


town, an attempt was made to record — at least in 
sketch form — the ruins of an important building, 
probably a theological college (madrasa) which was 
being demolished for the sake of its stones, and later 
the site was built over. The results of these seasons 
were published in a second interim report! in 1999, 
and a study of the urban morphology of Tugh- 
lugabad versus that of the older Hindu towns was 
published in the following year.!2 

To complete the project a further season of field- 
work was carried out in 199913 with the aim of 
examining the details of the earlier drawings and 
adding more details wherever possible. In the fort 
and the citadel the work concentrated on verifying 
the earlier survey results and removing errors. As a 
result the drawings given in the present book, 
particularly those of the town plan, the audience 
halls and the building known as the Jahan-nama 
supersede those in our earlier publications. During 
these seasons fresh surveys were also carried out of 
the main reservoir in the fort, the silos and the 
North Gate, which provides a prototype for most of 
the other gates. The plan of some of the other gates 
which were better preserved were also surveyed 
including the Bandaoli, Hathi and Rawul!4 gates. 
These plans show that while the basic design 


1] M. Shokoohy and N. H. Shokoohy, The Dark Gate, the Dungeons, 
the Royal Escape Route and more: survey of Tughluqabad, second 
interim report, BSOAS, LXII, 1999, 423-61, pls. 1-11. 

12 M. Shokoohy and N. H. Shokoohy, Pragmatic cily versus ideal 
city: Tughluqabad, Perso-Islamic planning and its effect on Indian 
towns, Urban Design Studies, V-V1, 1999-2000, 57-84, i ; 
13M. Shokoohy and N. H. Shokoohy, Tughluqabad, third interim 
Teport; gates, silos, waterworks and other features, BSOAS, LXV1, 


principle of the gates was similar, they differed from 
each other in details. Although during the earlier 
seasons the ground plan of the public palaces in the 
fort had already been prepared, in the 1999 season a 
fresh survey was made to provide a section of the 
site, with the express aim of resolving the relation- 
ships between the structures on various levels, and 
also the relationship between the audience hall and 
the throne room. The final season in 2004 was 
concentrated on the remains of ‘Adilabad to verify 
the earlier survey by Waddington and to establish as 
much as possible the layout of its palace. Based on 
the findings of this season fresh drawings of the 
palace were made to suggest its original form. 

One of the main aims of the project was to pro- 
vide a fairly accurate and informative town plan. 
With only one old aerial photograph in hand and 
relying on surface features alone, with no excavation, 
the final result was expected to have certain limita- 
tions. An early working sketch of Tughluqabad was 
included in a study of the monuments of Ma‘bar!5 
to illustrate the general arrangement of Tughluq 
cities, and a fairly representative plan was produced 
to accompany the first interim report.'!© However, 
during each season of fieldwork the site of the town 
was re-examined, and details in the town plan clarified. 


2003, 14-S5, figs. 1-18, pls. 1-27. 

14 Rawal: (Skt) royal, princely. 

1S _M, Shokoohy, Architecture of the Sultanate of Ma'bar in Madura 
and other Muslim monuments in South India, JRAS, Third Series, I, 
1991, 37-40, fig. 2. 

16 This plan was also reproduced in M. Shokoohy, Muslim 


Architecture of South India, Routledge Curzon, London — New 
York, 2003, 30, fig. 2.3. 
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Many further refinements could have been made if 
large parts of the site were not being built over. The 
version given in the present work should be regarded 
as the most complete and supersedes all the earlier 
plans. 

The earlier fieldwork was supported by a grant 
from the British Academy. A further grant from the 
Society for South Asian Studies supported the field- 
work of 1999 and has enabled the authors to prepare 
the final drawings and the present report. The draw- 
ings were made in London with the help of Bahram 
Leissi Dip. Arch. from the authors’ measured survey 
sketches done on site. Computer generated three- 
dimensional images of the Jami‘ were prepared with 
the help of Gregory Francis and Atish Patel. These 
images are based on our measured sketches and are 
intended to give as close as possible an impression 
of the probable original appearance of the mosque. 


17 For a published report on the Tomb of Ghiyath al-din see M, 
Shokoohy and N. H. Shokoohy, The Tomb of Ghiyath al-din at 
Tughluqabad: pisé architecture of Afghanistan translated into stone 


To avoid excessive elaboration, architectural details 
are included only where such features were foung 
on the structure, or on other comparative buildings 
in the site. 

Our project was concerned mainly with the areas 
inside the fortification walls. ‘Adilabad, the tomb of 
Ghiyath al-din and the waterworks associated with 
the lake outside the fort were also investigated 
briefly and the results were compared with earlier 
studies.!7 A full report on Tughluqabad would not 
be complete without mentioning these features, and 
they are discussed in the appendices given at the end 
of the present work. In the case of ‘Adilabad the 
earlier survey drawings are reproduced as well as 
two fresh drawings of the palace, but for all other 
structures at Tughluqabad, including Ghiyath al-din’s 
tomb and the waterworks, fresh drawings were 
made. 


in Delhi, Cairo to Kabul, Afghan and Islamic Studies presented to 
Ralph Pinder-Wilson, ed, Warwick Ball and Leonard Harrow: 
London (Melisende), 2002, 207-221. 


THE MORPHOLOGY OF HINDU AND MUSLIM TOWNS: 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


The morphology of an Islamic town differs fun- 
damentally from that of the traditional Hindu and 
Buddhist town, and to understand the extent of the 
effect of Islamic urban planning in India the tradi- 
tional Indian town plans should first be considered. 
At present, no historic Hindu town preserves its tra- 
ditional plan without alteration, either because of 
subsequent modifications by the Muslims or modern 
redevelopment of the old urban sites. Even in regions 
outside the cultural influence of Islam and in particular 
in South India, where the traditional Hindu core of 
some towns has been preserved, the outer layout has 
usually been altered. In most towns the older alter- 
ations date as late as the seventeenth and eighteenth 
century, when the local rajas remodelled their towns 
to resemble the prosperous and luxurious cities of 
the Mughals. However, the traditional planning of 
Indian towns is well known through the historical 
sources and through archaeological excavations. 


THE TRADITIONAL INDIAN TOWN PLAN 


The roots of Indian urban life can be traced back to 
pre-Vedic times, and perhaps to the culture of the 
Indus valley and the early settlements alongside the 
banks of the major rivers. The excavations at Mohenjo 
Daro and Harappa have thrown some light on the 
planning of civic centres of the Indus civilisation, 
but they reveal little about the urban fabric, or the 
function of urban spaces.! The Mahabharata speaks 
of many towns with palaces and fortifications, but 
the descriptions of the organisation of the towns are 
usually vague. Nevertheless, Hastinapura,’ the earliest 
Indo-Aryan capital beyond the Indus valley, is des- 


1 John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and Indus Civilization, London, 
1931, I, 9, 23-6, 113-23; III, pls. 16, 39; E. J. H. Mackay, Further 
Excavations at Mohenjo-daro, 1927-31, ASI, New Delhi, 1938, I, 162- 
73, Madho Sarup Vats, Excavations at Harappé, Calcutta, 1940, I, 11- 
16; II, pL. 11. 

2 James Talboys Wheeler, The History of India from the earliest 
ages, I, the Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata, London, 1867, 42-3, 
85, 137. 

3 Ibid, 405, 423. 

4 According to the historian, before Alexander Taxila was already a 
large and established city, but the excavations at Taxila have revealed 
mainly its Persian and post-Greek layouts; see Arrian, Anabasis, Book 
V, Chapters 3 and 8; for the description of another fortification 
probably in the vicinity of Multan see Book VI, Chapters 7 and 8 in 


cribed as a town set on the bank of the river Ganges 
with a combined temple and palace complex in the 
centre. There is no division between religious and 
civic affairs, and the palace is depicted as having se- 
parate living quarters for men and women, a square 
for the exhibition of arms — a ceremony similar to 
a mediaeval tournament in the west — and a combined 
gateway and council hall. The raja attended the 
council of his kinsmen and elders of the nobility 
there, and also carried out his duties with regard to 
the judicial and political affairs of the country. In 
the case of another town, Manipura,? the splendour 
of the council hall is described, mentioning it as 
having walls and columns covered with pure gold 
and decorated with artificial birds and fishes made 
out of colourful gems and illuminated with torches 
of sandalwood. The Mahabharata, however, remains 
non-descriptive as far as the layout of the towns them- 
selves and the nature of the populations surrounding 
these central compounds is concerned. 

Accounts of ancient Indian cities are also given by 
Flavius Arrianus4 who speaks of the fortifications 
encountered by Alexander, while Ptolemy’ is par- 
ticularly informative on the towns situated on the 
ancient sea route from Europe via the Arabian Sea 
to Ceylon and China. In North India the ancient towns 
are generally no more than mounds upon which 
later cities have grown, and declined. In places such 
as Mandor® and Tosham?’ traces of ancient fortifi- 
cations have remained, but the cities themselves 
have long disappeared. A better example is the re- 
mains of the ancient fort of Tulamba,® near Multan. 
The fort (fig. 3.1) was originally built of brick over 
massive ramparts, but the bricks have long ago been 


J. W. Mc Crindle, The invasion of India by Alexander the Great as 
described by Arrian, Q. Curtius, Diodoros, Plutarch and Justin 
Westminster, 1843, 83, 92-3,142-5 respectively; also see Johan 
Marshall, Taxila, Cambridge, 1951, I, 11-13 (plan in III, pl. 10). 

5 Book VII, Chapter 1; also see J. W. Mc Crindle, ed., Ancient India 
as described by Ptolemy, London, 1885, 33-189; H. Yule, Historical 
Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and Classical, London, 1874, 
Map of Ancient India. 
6 James Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, ili 
Crooke, London, 1920, Il, 834-48; ASIR, xan. 1883-4, hebie 
1925-6, 184; 1926-7, 142; 1928-9, 169. , , 
7 ASIR, V, 1872-3, 136-40, XXIII, 1883-4, 19-24, 

8 ASIR, V, 111-12, pl. 35, Our figure is a reproduction of this plate. 
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0 <50m i Figure 3.1 The concentric fortified core of the ancient city 
4 of Tulamba near Multan, plan and section (from Cunningham, 
ASTR, V, pl. 35). 
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Figure 3.2 Nagaur. One of the few towns in north India which has a citadel in the centre. The fifteenth-century remodel- 
Jing of the town on the lines of Ahmadabad is concentrated in the area to the east of the citadel and has not greatly 
affected the general layout of the town. 

Key: 1. Central ceremonial square (Gandhi Chauk), 2. Tin Darwaza, 3. Shams Khan Mosque; 4, Nabi Qadi Hamid al-din Mosque, thirteenth 
century, in Kharadi (kharrdzi) Wara; 5, Khanaqah al-Tarikin (shrine of Khwaja Hamid al-din Chishti); 6, Bare Pir Sahib Shrine; 7-10, Mosques: 
11, Pir Damir Sahib Shrine; 12. Jami’ Mosque built by Akbar; 13-14, Reservoirs; 15. ‘/dgdh (open prayer ground used during festivals); 16. 
Fifteenth-century reservoir, 17-19. Canals and historic bridges; 20. Fortified step-well; 21. Imim Nir Shrine. 
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salvaged and reused in later constructions in the 
Islamic town two kilometres away. Tulamba is a 
square fort laid with its axes on the cardinal points, 
and with two gates, in the middle of the eastern and 
western walls. Within the fort is a square citadel set 
on high ramparts, with a gate on each side facing 
the fort gates, while in the middle of the citadel is a 
mound which must be the foundation of the main 
temple, or perhaps a stupa. Many ancient cities have, 
of course, continued to exist up to the present day, 
but only in a few cases is the mediaeval concentric 
town plan still preserved, reflecting the ancient 
arrangement. Examples of these towns in India are 
Bijapur,” Warangal! and Nagaur!! (fig. 3.2). 

The Sanskrit texts, in particular the Manasiara 
silpa, and the early Muslim geographers also provide 
information on traditional Indian cities. The Muslim 
geographers!? are usually concerned with the Islamic 
communities in the Indian towns, but sometimes give 
a brief description of the towns, and the form of the 
houses. For example, the tenth-century geographer 
al-Muqaddasi!3 notes that Qanij was a large for- 
tified city with a citadel and low buildings, whereas 
Multan had tall multi-storeyed houses built with 
timber. A better description of Multan, with its pre- 
Islamic concentric plan comes from another tenth- 
century geographer, al-Istakhri,!4 who gives an ac- 
count of the town in its early days under Islamic rule, 
when it was still predominantly a Hindu town, and 
the Muslim citadel had not yet been built: 


CS By pratell ead goes dele gd OLLI LT 
Uo) Gey ell ales eine Ley all oes 
She) pele Lay de Jb peal Ie J! pity lh 
Vege SLL ey ge Ale Gye Lal! 9 inal or gle 
Be coy el be pai pall Jia yy pall 
ben dey Gig penal Tey err ball Bp at DLL! 
Je plot Up Sang Oger Call Ig 9 Yd pall 9 45 ail 
CIE goes Opn LL ghey os gle BS oe 9 pall 
9 aa) eee pd BAS hel Ge gh Gea sled gle oLebal 
BY] SLL I) pe I fot YSU Se 
peel y danced Be It Joe 9 fell pad tener 


9 Henry Cousens, Bijapur and its Architectural Remains, ASI, New 
Imperial Series, XXX VII, Bombay, 1916, pls. 117-18. _ — 
10 For the main reports on Warangal see G. Yazdani, The antiquities 
of Warangal, Journal of the Hyderabad Archaeological Society, 1916, 
34-47; G. Yazdani, Report of the Archaeological Department of i. 
E.H. The Nizam's Dominions, 1925-6, Calcutta, 1928, 11-12, pls. 14-17; 
Hirananda Sastri, Shitab Khan of Warangal, Hyderabad Arohasolo- 
gical Series, No. 9, Calcutta, 1932; K. V. Soundara Rajan, Islam builds 
in India, Delhi, 1983, 113, George Michell, City as cosmogram: the 
circular plan of Warangal, South Asian Studies, VIII, 1992, on 
Survey plan of the town and its components in Soundara Rajan, fig. 
53 and in Michell, figs. 1-2, 6, 10, 13. pei 
11 M. Shokoohy and N. H. Shokoohy, Nagaur, Sultanate an : = y 
Mughal History and Architecture of the District of Nagaur, | — 
Royal Asiatic Society Monographs, XXVIII, London, 1993, 22, fig, 2. 


orbs wel Vy lel Cbs iH UL Uy yp C3 


The same passage appears with slight but notable 
omissions in the eleventh-twelfth-century Persian 
translation:!5 


St Toby OT 0 pate be KR tee Cl 5 pg UL ys 
GURY y 5) OI gta y Ce Cy pg Gud gy AUT Cal 
cat 9 UT sla GUL JLs ja y Ani Lui Ge 4 2 
gS ype tl Sem Lu GF GL yale Cy 
Biles 49 y ll y+ sh jl Ole 92 Cal SE 9 Cy pl LAL 
eg Cel IL aS ad Fy Fg Cd de Ky? 
OLD y+ y.. LEL OT 59 pee gn! ULL, y YI Seas 
OLS y+ Oy pe Kani Jhdey 9 241 Gyla> 
39 Au3T sla j3y 9 9519 lds LT GL ys pal Cul 
Hl op He 15 5 Sd OLD ye aly LT pg 
yoy gruaie Aight Olt ys peal y C5 F ale a Ob yo 

AS able Ob 4 dhe Sly 9) Cele 


Multan is a city almost half the size of al-Mansira 
and is called farj bait al-dhahab (the gateway to the 
house of gold).!6 In the town there is an idol to which 
the Hindus come on pilgrimage from far away, and 
every year they bring plenty of wealth and spend it 
on its temple, and on those who live there devoting 
their life to religious duties, [and Multan is named 
after this idol.) The abode of this idol is a palace in 
the centre of the bazaars [between the ivory carvers 
and the coppersmiths markets] of Multan, and in the 
centre of the palace is the shrine. Around the palace 
are many houses in which live the custodians and 
Priests of the idol, .. and Multan is surrounded by a 
wall.. About half a parasang (three kilometres) 
outside the town [in a place called Jandaraur] there 
are many palaces, where the Emir of Multan lives 
{and has his army camp]. He comes to the town [on 
the back of an elephant for the Friday prayer] on 
Fridays, [and does not come to the town at any other 
time]. The Emir of Multan is a descendant of Sdmmat 
b. Luwa (or Lu’ay) who took Multan by force, and 
the Emir does not obey the ruler of al-Mansira, but 
makes the khutba in the name of the Caliph (accepts 
the Caliphs sovereignty). 


12 Hudid al-'alam min al-mashriq ila al-maghrib, ed. M. Sotoodeh, 
Tehran, 1962, 63-73, Abd ‘Abd'ullah Muhammad b. Muhammad al- 
Idrisi, Opus Geographicum, Naples — Rome, Fascicle Il, 1971, 166-98. 
13 Aba ‘Abd'ullah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Muqaddasi, Ahsan al- 
taqasim {i ma'rifat al-agalim, Leiden, 1906, 480, 

14 Abi Ishaq Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Istakhri (died 346/957-8), 
Al-masalik wa al-mamadlik (Arabic text), Cairo, 1961, 103-4, A similar 
account is also given by Ibn Hauqal, see Abu'l-Qasim Muhammad b. 
‘Ali al-Nasibi known as Ibn Hauqal, Sirat al-ard, Leiden, Part II, 
1938, 321-2, 

15 Masalik wa mamalik (eleventh-twelfth-century Persian tr), 
Tehran, 1961, 148-9, Words in square brackets are not in the Persian 
version. 

16 Or "the delight of the house of gold" if its is read faraj bait al- 
dhahab, 
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Figure 3.3 Madura, Tamil Nadu. Town plan produced by Langles in 1688, probably based on an existing local drawing. 


Al-Istakhri seems to be describing Multan as 
having a plan similar to the nearby fort of Tulamba, 
but on a grander scale. The roots of this plan lie in 
the Vedic practices with regard to the layout of a 
city, presented in a number of later Sanskrit works, 
and in particular in the Mdnasdra silpa'7 (the laws 
of measurement) an ancient architectural manual 
in which different types of town plan, suitable for 
various sites, or towns of different sizes, are re- 
corded. The Manasdra silpa gives six major types 
of plan, all of which are based on the principal of 
the temple — and not the palace of the ruler — 
being at the core of the town. The temple was also 
the centre of wealth and it was in the temple 
treasuries that the legendary gold and jewels of 
India were accumulated. A well-preserved town with 
such a plan is Madura in South India. Although the 
town has recently expanded in all directions, the old 
core has remained with little change, as is shown by 
two old town plans, one produced by Langles!8 in 
168% (fig. 3.3) and the other by Richard Owen 


17 Parasanne Kumar Acharya, Architecture of Manasara, \V, New 
Delhi, 1960, 63-96, M. A. Ananthalwar and Alexander Rea (eds.) and 
A.V. Thiagaraje lyer (Compiler), Indian Architecture, 1, Delhi, 1980, 
126-73 

18 L. Langles, Monuments anciens et modernes de U'Hindoustan, 


Cambridge!® in 1761 (fig. 3.4). Madura is designed 
according to the strict rules of Hindu urban plan- 
ning, and was probably based on the chaturmukha 
type of plan, described in the Mdnasara silpa as 
suitable for larger towns. The straight street layout 
is generated around the square site of the great Sri 
Minaksi temple, the gopuras of which dominate the 
townscape. Near the centre of the plan is the temple 
itself, with the sanctum at its focal point. Cambridge’s 
plan, as well as modern plans, show that in reality, 
while the Hindu principles are observed, the layout 
of the streets is not on a rigid geometric grid, but 
conforms with the existing land features. However, 
Langles’ plan should not be regarded as merely a 
diagram, as it seems to be based on an existing local 
plan, which showed the town as it was understood 
by the people, in terms of its sacred geometry. 

Even Madura did not remain immune from 
modernisation, While the Sri Minakéi temple has re- 
mained the centre of gravity, and is still surrounded 
by bazaars and residential areas, the plan of the town 


Paris, 1821, I, figure facing p, 98. 

19 Richard Owen Cambridge, An Account of the War in India 
Between the English and French on the coast of Coromandel from 
the Year 1750 to the Year 1760, London, 1761, pl. VII facing p. 105. 
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Figure 3.4 Madura. Town plan produced by R. O. Cambridge in 1757. In this plan south is shown at the top. 


has undergone major changes since the seventeenth 
century, when Tirumalai Nayakkan (Tirumala Naik, 
1623-59) made Madura his capital.2° He fortified the 
city and added a walled complex in its south-east 
corner, housing his private and public palaces as well 
as other administrative buildings. The earlier palaces 
are in the late Mughal style, while the later ones are 
"European" in inspiration, and many still house the 
modern administrative institutions of Madura. 

In North India we know from the archaeological 
evidence that the towns had a similar concentric 
plan, with the temple complex at the highest point 
in a walled acropolis, conforming to the descriptions 
given in the Mdnasara silpa. Examples may be 


20 James Fergusson, Iistory of Indian and Eastern Architecture, 
Revised ed. by J. Burgess and R. P. Spiers, London, 1910, 1, 411-14; 
Imperial Gazetteer of India, Provincial Series: Madras, Calculta, 
1908, I, 246-7; R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, History of the Nayaks of 
Madura, Madras, 1924, 114-15, 145. 

21 For a detailed study of Kirtipur see M, Shokoohy and N. H. 
Shokoohy, Kirtipur: an urban community in Nepal, its people, town 
planning, architecture and arts, London, 1994. Our plan given here is 
a detail of the traditional Buddhist area, not reproduced in ils present 
form in the above publication. ; 

22H. Ambrose Oldfield, Sketches from Nipal, Historical and 
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found as far away as Nepal, and an example for a 
concentric arrangement can be seen in the Buddhist 
quarter of Kirtipur,2! the early mediaeval capital 
(fig. 3.5). This quarter surrounds the square site of a 
stupa, which, in its present form dates from mediaeval 
times, but is believed to have been constructed over 
an earlier stupa founded by Ashoka at the time of 
his campaign to the Kathmandu Valley.22 The stupa 
itself is the focal point of the plan, and in spite of the 
uneven nature of the land, the rows of surrounding 
houses were laid originally on a near-square rectan- 
gular layout. The town plan of Kirtipur too has been 
affected by changes, particularly in the circa thirteenth 
or fourteenth century23 when a Hindu settlement 


Descriptive, ll, 1880, 212-18; Perceval Landon, Nepal, London, 1928, 
1, 18. In Kirtipur we were informed that during two separate 
restorations of the stupa, behind the niches which house images of 
the Buddhas facing the cardinal points the surface lining of an 
earlier stupa has been found. 

23 Bikrama Jit Hasrat, History of Nepal as Told by its Own and 
Contemporary Chronicles, Hoshiarpur (Punjab, India), 1970, 48; 
Sylvain Levi, Le Népal, étude historique d'un royaume tHindou, Paris, 
1, 1905, 66; also see Daniel Wright, History of Nepal, Cambridge, 
1877, 161-2, 
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Figure 3.5 Kirtipur, Nepal. Town plan showing the ancient Buddhist area on the site of the old settlement around the 
ancient stupa. 


together with the palace buildings of the Hindu ruler 
was developed to the north of the Buddhist town, 
and a new urban centre around a pond known as De 
Pukhu shifted the centre of gravity from the older 
Kirtipur.24 

In the towns of the Vedic era there seems to be 
little evidence that the raja’s palace had its own 
fortifications. However, along with the temple com- 
plex, the palaces of the rulers and the houses of 
members of the highest castes were within the inner 
walls, which constituted the citadel. The rest of the 
town had one or more circles of fortification, and 
the peasants and people of the lower castes seem to 
have lived in quarters outside the walls. The ar- 
rangement of the town plan therefore followed the 


24 It seems that Lalitpur (Patan), the late mediaeval capital of the 
Kathmandu Valley could also have been laid out on a concentric 
circular plan, although perhaps on the plain without a raised 
acropolis. The research on which this information is based is by 
Professor Sudarshan Raj Tiwari of Tribhuvan Univesrity, following a 


social structure which gave the rajas, who usually 
claimed descent from the gods, their divine and 
indisputable position. The rajas, together with the 
noble Brahmins were also the protectors of the 
temple and the faith. However, the secure position 
of the rajas in their own social hierarchy did not 
make them safe from feudal rivalries with their 
relatives and neighbours — a feature which in most 
periods of Indian history left the subcontinent 
disunited, and in the eleventh century made it an 
easy prey for the sultans of Khurdasan (the area now 
comprising Afghanistan, the present Khurdasan 
province of Iran, and the Central Asian states of 
Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and parts of Tajikistan). 
The following passage of al-‘Utbi,25 the historian of 


study of the orientation of streets and monuments in about a quarter 
of the old town, but the result has not yet been published. 

25 Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Jabbar al-Utbi, Al-tarikh al-yamini, Cairo, 
1286 (1869-70), II, 272-5. 
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Plate 3.1 Aerial photograph of Tughluqabad, showing the fortification walls encompassing the whole town, and the 
division of the site with the fort to the west and the adjacent citadel in the centre by the southern wall. The tomb of 
Ghiyath al-din is situated on its artificial island to the south. The square perimeter of the Jami‘ stands out within the 
inhabited part of the site of the town, and the outline of the remains of the principal streets and the foundations of the 
ruined houses of the town can also be seen (from Waddington, pl. XI, provided by the Royal Air Force, 1946). 


the Ghaznavid Sultan Mahmid, describes the 
sultan’s attack on a town, apparently Mathura, on 
the bank of the Jumna River, in 1018: 


OUI gy Amel peel dole al gil Lt da Il aslie Ciae 
Cee ct Lesh Updo je salt psetit ella eg iy oly 
gblegi jleel y byte y pL ¢ ly! OLY! Oy obese 
Slalgsll I Ugulyy des y Ola Hy b slp oy > 
Crd Bg gtd ee ot a peel gee MM Stata jy 
ctligh Gish Upset Be gd ge ay desea! Lal oll Gee LL 
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Jebel Liga sling Lal] J yeee slate oye Ugl Uliwe SDAA 
Het GUI SAL ply yt pad Gl cae ye 
SIS sotlnns Lil je! frolin atin Ai plied S yor he 
9 SI Coes 55 5rd ope La el gle sts y ele ghee 
S29 mel gh al yeh Soy plocl on WL io 
Yo 5 al Ul GL SLES segs Y gdisl by ul pal os oe 
9 ayy Lawns YI I OLE GL bY 9 lis! 
wl ay olla ar Lob OLS y Ly Le Glasses Lt yas 
BL GUY ase jrral TANI ole Joby Le gy of alt! 
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Bree 9 LAS Dee col dle ie Sl Be db gt 9 Cll Lili 
gle » plas! tbl se Ugd yaw Cleo splpally 


The passage appears in Jurfadiqani’s Persian trans- 
lation of 603/1206-7 with some additional infor- 
mation:26 


whey Les Oa oy es fal dere a C3 6 ge Lol 5 
jh AF at lee Cale y sl ale 5! Le se 
gp Aglys aS ysl 99 Cayley joe OT Cae y Cand or th 
dye] oles ache wel ki- jl ayo Sate L CulS> J pac 
a Whe soll i) 03 ol cel ol Jel 9b wh ub ys 
peel Wslas | of pole sly Kan jl ped lye 
lle ee 5h LE gt Maal y 59 909° Seer pate 
ce 9 end SOLAS LL s GES plas eel Ly 5 
wb 2 pep ol Sey SE OW y WT pre oT py 
WU 9: 0313 7 OL> spe 44 oO jl olka gl 
OU ol ge he a Lesh cal cpl fee a sal Fl a 
JL gy be 99 gee tat pe sls sly 
boast Glbls 4g... elsl Cd Sole glolen! Cus 
olSclei jl 5 96 SLs 4 95 » Gi ly Giles oF 
- 1 3e 

eer 


From there he went to a city which was a centre of 
worship for the people of India. When he reached 
there he saw a city with buildings so extraordinary, 
and mansions so wonderful, that it was said to have 
been made by genies, and had to be seen to be be- 
lieved, or reason would regard accounts of it as 
incredible tales. The walls were built up of mighty 
stones, and the foundations were set upon a high 
mound. [Two gates opened on the river passing 
through the city, which was built on raised foun- 
dations for protection against the rains and floods].27 
Within and around the mound a thousand palaces of 
stone strengthened with metal ties were constructed, 
and made into houses for the idols. In the centre of 
the town one of the buildings was constructed so 
much better than al] the others that the pens of 
writers would be inadequate to praise it, while the 
brushes of painters would be unable to depict its 


yamini, Tehran, 1978, 38]. The above translated quotation considers 
both texts, but is based on Jurfadiqani. The town is not named in 
relevant passage in the Persian text, the name appearing only in the 
title of the section. The Arabic passage gives the name as mahra or 
mahara, which could also be taken as the plural of mdhir (expert or 
master of one ar!), but is identified by most scholars as the town of 
Mathura, still an important Hindu centre to the north-west of Agra. 
In the published Arabic text the value of the buildings is given as 
one hundred thousand times one thousand drachina rather than gold 
dinars, but the text does not seem to be based on an entirely reliable 
manuscript. Jurfadiqani would have been using an original version of 
al-‘Utbi, or a copy very close in date to the original and may be more 
reliable. For a translation of the Persian text see al-‘Utbi, The kitab.i 
yamini, historical memoirs of the Amir Sabuktagin and the Sultan 
Mahmiid of Ghazna, tr. by James Reynolds, London, 1858, 454-5; for 
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paintings and would fall short of showing its gaiety 
and varicty. In the letters the sultan wrote during 
that journey, he described the city by saying that 
should anyone wish to build such buildings it would 
cost one hundred thousand times one thousand red 
gold dinars, and even after two hundred years of la- 
bour by the swiftest master builders the work would 
still not be done... And on the sultan’s order the army 
set fire to those idol houses, and destroyed them and 
left that place. 


Mahmiid’s holy wars against the "infidels" were 
not entirely in the cause of piety. From his many 
raids on the temples of India he gathered his 
legendary wealth. Twenty million gold dinars was, 
for example, the spoil from the raid on a single 
temple at Somnath, according to another historian, 
Khwand Mir.28 Mahmid’s raids had a further signifi- 
cance. They proved that in spite of the massive 
defensive walls, an Indian town with its concentric 
plan and central citadel could actually become a trap 
with no possibility of escape for those inside, when 
under siege by a large and well-equipped army, its 
zeal reinforced by greed. The later sultans learnt 
from Mahmid’s experience and continued raiding 
the subcontinent until 1192 when Muhammad b. 
Saim, the Ghurid sultan of Khurdsan, culminated his 
three years of attacks on north India by taking over 
Delhi, and establishing Muslim power there. It ap- 
pears that the first thing the Muslims did was to 
alter the planning of the Indian cities to that of their 
own, and later to build entirely new cities. 


THE PERSO-ISLAMIC TOWN PLAN 


By the twelfth century the cities of the Islamic 
world had established a layout which not only suited 
the Muslim social structure of the period, but had its 
roots in the traditional pre-Islamic town plans of 
Byzantium and Partho-Sasanian Iran. Many of the 
ancient Iranian towns had concentric plans, not 
unlike those of ancient India. The grid-based Greek 
town plan was, of course, known to the Parthians and 
Sasanians, and to certain extent appears in Taxila?? 
and Merv®%, but the concentric layout of some other 
towns indicates that some ancient Iranian towns 


a translation of the Arabic text see H. M. Elliot and John Dowson, 
The History of India as told by its own Historians, London, Ul, 1869, 
44, 

27 The sentence in square brackets is only in the Arabic text. 

28 Ghiyath al-din b. Humam al-din al-Husaini Knwand Mir, Tarikh-i 
habib al-siyar, Il, Tehran, 1333 (1954), 383. 

29 John Marshall, Taxila, Cambridge, 1951, Ill, pl. 10 plan of Sirkap. 
The plan of the excavated area reveals a wide spinal street crossed at 
right-angles by many narrower streets, 

30 Merv seems to have been originally a proto-Achaemenid city 
with a concentric plan and a polygonal citadel which was later 
incorporated in the Hellenistic town founded by Alexander and 

reconstructed by Antiochus I (281-261 BC), For a description of the 

town and its Hellenistic plan see Georgina Herrmann, Monuments of 

Merv, traditional buildings of the Karakum, London, 1999, 14-16 and 

20, fig. 21. 
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Figure 3.6 The Achaemenid town of Altin Dilyadr near 
Balkh (500-250 BC), one of the earliest surviving Persian 
towns with a circular plan. 


may have been planned based on very ancient Indo- 
Iranian traditions, which were also caste-orientated, 
but of which little is known today. The plans of the 
Achaemenid Altin Dilyar3! near Balkh (fig. 3.6), the 
Parthian Khwarazm,? and the Sasanian Ardashir 
Khurra (Firizaibad)33 were in fact complete circles 
with the citadel in the centre and radiating main 
streets leading to the gates on the perimeter walls. 
In the centre of the Firizabad citadel stood a square 
tower which seems to have been the prototype for 
the famous minaret of Samarra. It is, of course, well 
known that even in the Islamic period this circular 
plan was chosen by the ‘Abbasid Caliphs for their 
newly built capital, Baghdad.34 In Baghdad too, the 


31 Irina T. Kruglikova and Viktor J. Sarianidi, Pyat let rabot 
Sovietsko-Afghanskoy arkheologicheskoy ekspeditsii, Drevnyaya 
Baktriya, (ed. by 1. T. Kruglikova), 1, 1976, 12, fig. 10; Henri-Paul 
Francfort, Les fortifications en Asie Centrale de l'dge du bronze a 
lépoque kouchane, Paris, 1979, 17-19, For other examples of ancient 
round fortifications in lran see Wolfram Kleiss, Runde Burganilagen 
in Nord-lran, Archaologische Mitteilungen aus Iran, XXII, 1989, 151- 
69. 

32 M. Y. Kiani (ed.), A General Study on Urbanization and Urban 
Planning in Iran, Tehran, 1986, 127. 

33 Ibid, 192-3; Dietrich Huff, Zur Rekonstruktion des Turmes von 
Firuzabad, /stanbuler Mitteilungen, XIX-XX, 1969-70, 319-38, pls. 
63-4, For a tenth-century description of the town and its tower see 
Aba Ishaq Ibrahim b. Muhammad al-Istakhri: Al-masalik wa al- 
mamalik (Arabic Text) ed. Muh. G. Abd el Aal, Cairo, 1961, 76, 
Masdlik wa mamdlik (Persian text), ed. 1. Afshar, Tehran, 1961, 110, 
34 K. A.C. Creswell, Early Muslim Architecture, \, Oxford, 1940, 4- 
18. 

35 Wolfram Kleiss, Bericht iber Erkundungsfahrten in fran im 
Jahre 1970, Archaologische Mitteilunegen aus Iran, 1V, 1971, 51-64; 
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quarters were allocated to various guilds and trades; 
a practical system, but perhaps based on the older 
caste-orientated pre-Islamic society of Iran. The con- 
centration of guilds and trades can still be seen in 
Muslim cities, both in India and in the western 
Islamic world. 

However, from at least the third century the type 
of town plan preferred by the Sasanians for their 
strategic cities had a very different layout. The citadel 
was in a corner, and the town itself was sometimes 
divided into two separate fortified sections. The ci- 
tadel of a town built with such a layout was more 
difficult to besiege, and easier to defend. Moreover, 
as a last resort there was a better chance of escaping 
from the citadel. The plan is not, however, of Sasa- 
nian origin, but has roots going back to the Middle 
Eastern civilisations of the first millennium BC and 
an early form of it is already present in the ancient 
fortifications at Qalat and Liwar.35 It was this plan 
which was commonly used by the Muslims, and was 
also employed in the design of Tughluqabad (pl. 3.1). 

As prototypes for Tughluqabad, a number of early 
Ghaznavid and Ghurid cities are to be found in 
Khurdasan, as well as in other regions. Among the cities 
of Khurasdn are Tis,36 with its fort attached to one 
side of the town walls, but stretching towards the 
centre of the town, and Nishapir,?’ with its fort al- 
most half the size of the town occupying its south 
west. This is likely to be the well-known Shadyakh 
of Sultan Mas‘iid (1030-1040). As Baihaqi tells us:38 


He LAS sl pe ops Ode golf 91) ELole 5 lds 
LG gle gy Lgl pe Skee y 5 5S Oly Se tag 


In Nishapir the Shadyakh did not have an audience 
hall (dargdh) and the square. He (the sultan) designed 
these himself, and drew (their plans) with his own 
hand. The fine palace and all those other buildings 
and squares are as they are seen today. 


A closer example to Tughluqabad is perhaps the 
well-known city of Bust39 (fig. 3.7) in the south-east 


M. Y. Kiani (ed,), A General Study on Urbanization and Urban 
Planning in Iran, 90-2. Many of the ancient Greek cities including 
Mycenae and Athens as well as Megara Hyblaea in Sicily have similar 
urban organisation, 

36 Tus has not yet been surveyed, For aerial Photographs see ibid., 
228, 477. 

37 Ibid, 214, 229. 

38 Abu'l-Fadl Muhammad b, Husain Baihaqi, Tarikh-i Mas‘adi, ed, 
Sa‘id Nafisi, Tehran, |, 1940, 165, 

39 Jean-Claude Gardin, Lashkari Bazar, Mémoires de la délégation 
archéologique frangaise en Afghanistan (DAFA), XVIII, Part Il, Les 
frouvailles céramiques et monnaiey de Lashkari Bazar et de Bust, 
Paris, 1963, 1-3; Daniel Schlumberger, Lashkari Bazar, une résidence 
royale ghaznévide et ghoride, Mémoires de DAFA, XVIII, Part 1 A, 
Paris, 1978, 7-11, 99, pls.1-2, Our plan of Bust is based on a fresh and 
unpublished survey carried out in 1977 by M. Shokoohy. For other 
publications on Bust see G. Fehérvari and M. Shokoohy, Archaeolo- 
gical notes on Lashkari Bazar, Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, LXXIl, 1980, 83-95; Warwick Ball, Archaeological 
Gazetteer of Afghanistan, Paris, 1982, I, 63, 
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region of ancient Khurdsan, near its borders with 
Sind. In the eleventh century Bust was an important 
city, where the Ghaznavid sultans stationed their 
army in a permanent campsite (lashkar gah) six miles 
to its north. The palaces, both inside the citadel of the 
town and in the campsite outside, are celebrated in the 
works of the sultans’ historians and court poets.4° 
Between the city and the camp were irrigated fields 
and gardens, many again with palatial mansions, the 
impressive ruins of which still stand in the deserted 
plain. 

Bust is an Achaemenid fort (sixth-fourth century 
BC),41 also mentioned by Isodor of Charax42 and 
Pliny.43 During the Sasanian period it was a mint town 
and its name appears on the coins,“4 but the present 
layout of the town dates mainly from the time of 
the Ghaznavids and the Ghurids. The citadel of Bust 
stands to the south-west of the town on the mound 
which is the site of the ancient fort. Inside the citadel 
was the palace, with the granary and treasury. From 
the thirteenth century or later an elaborate well sur- 
vives, with four storeys of underground halls and 
chambers designed to enjoy both sunlight and ven- 
tilation, and which would have been used as a resort 
during the hot summer days.4> The central shaft 
reaches the water table below the level of the nearby 


40 Baihagi, op. cil,, 165-6. Also see Parrukhi's description given 
below, p. 82, note 24. 

41 William Trousdale, An Achaemenian stone weight from 
Afghanistan, East and West, XVIII, 1968, 277-80. 

42 Isodor of Charax, Parthian Stations, Philadelphia, 1914, par. 16, 19, 
43 Pliny the Elder, //istoria Naturalis, London, 1942, Book 1V, 92; 
also see August Friedrich von Pauly, Paulys Realencyclopddie der 
Classischen Altertumswissenschaft, Stuttgart, 1897, I, i, 551 under 


Figure 3.7 Bust, Afghanistan. The tenth- to twelfth-century 
remains of the citadel and the town. 
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River Hirmand, ensuring a permanent water supply 
for the palace even at times of siege. To the east of 
the citadel is the part of the town reserved for the 
houses of the nobles of the court, the army com- 
manders, and other distinguished persons. The Jami‘ 
mosque may have been in this part of the town, and 
an arch famous for its cut and moulded brick de- 
coration is perhaps the only remains of such a mosque. 
In the Iranian towns this area is known as the bald 
shahr (upper town), and the citadel as the ark or 
arg. The larger part of the city, known as the pd’in 
shahr*6 (lower town) was, in the case of Bust, to the 
north. The houses of the ordinary people were in 
this part of the city, and so were the bazaars, public 
Squares and formal straight streets dividing the 
lower city into residential quarters. The upper town 
is sometimes referred to as the shahristan (city), but 
not all towns were divided into a bald shahr and a 
pa’in shahr — some like Tis had only the arg (citadel) 
and a single fortified shahristan. As we shall see in 
Tughluqabad there were usually many gateways in 
the fortification walls, each leading to one of the 
main streets, but Bust was a frontier stronghold, 
designed with defence in mind. There is therefore 
only one gateway to the lower town, and the upper 
town and citadel share a single entry route in the 


Biyt and XVIII, iii, 1127, 


44 Furdoonjee D. J. Paruck, Sasanian Coins, Bombay, 1924, 145, 148. 
45 Warwick Ball, Archaeological Gazetteer of Afghanistan, Paris, 
1982, Il, 427; Baba Murad Purughi, Tarmim-i chah-i qal‘a-yi Bust, 
Bastan Shinasi-yi Afghanistan, LV, ii, 1981, 136, 

46 Arab geographers refer to this part as rabd for example see 


Muqaddasi’s reference to Qaniij already noted above, or in the case of 
Quzwin und Kashan, see op. cil, 392, 
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Plate 3.2 Delhi, Tomb of Ghiyath al-din Balban (r. 1266-1287) with masonry walls and true arches and domes following 
the architectural traditions of Iran and Central Asia. 


form of a narrow fortified corridor which passes 
across the town. At each end of the corridor was a 
gate, and the western gate was in front of a bridge 
which once stood on the river. 

We have already noted that from the earliest days 
of the Ghurid conquest of North India the Muslims 
started to alter the plan of the Hindu cities, and also 
construct their own new towns. Delhi was perhaps 
amongst the first Hindu towns which was remodel- 
led.” but the first new Muslim town built in India 
was Sultankit, founded by Baha al-din Tughrul in 
the very first years of the conquest, on a site near the 


47 Qal'e Rai Pithira (fig 22) appears to be an adaptation of the fort 
of the last Chauhan ruler Prithvi Raja who was known as Rai Pithira 
to the Ghurids. The Hindu fort, known as Lal Kot (Arabic: /a'l kit 
the Red or Ruby Fort), appears to have been divided by a fortified 
wall into ¢ citadel to the west and a fort at the east. Soon the Muslim 
town was added to the east of the old fort. Lal Kot had a main 
fortified entrance at the west with a corridor leading to a square 
courtyard in front of the entrance. There were at least two other 
gales at the north and the south, and probably one at the east, as 
would be expected in a Hindu fort. The town had at least eight gates, 
two of which at the south and at the east (Badaon Gate) had outer 
fortified courtyards. The Muslims celebrated their conquest with the 
construction of @ congregational mosque called the Quwwat al-Islam 
(the might of Islam) and its famous minaret, the Qutb Minar, within 
the ares of the old Hindu fort. Ibn Battita (p. 445) gives a detailed 
description of the mosque and minaret and adds that the palace of 
the early Delhi sultans was next to the mosque and was called Daulat 
Khana (in the original Arabic text the name is given in its Persian 
form), Little is known about the street layout of the old fort and the 
Muslim town as the town has been reconstructed several times, and 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the citadel and the area 
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Hindu fort of Tahangar in the region of Bhayana 
(modern Bayana), and occupied by Muslims from 
India as well as Khurasan.48 Later Sultankit itself 
came to be known as Bayana and today little remains 
of the Ghurid town, except its main mosque, now con- 
verted to a temple and known as the Ukha Mandir.4? 
The narrative of Minhaj-i Siraj on the construction 
of Sultankit hints that apart from the military ad- 
vantage gained, the ruling Muslims of India found the 
Hindu type of town plan unsuited to their own social 
structure. Unlike the feudal Hindu rajas, the sultans 
based their power not on a relationship with the ruled 


around the Quwwat al-Islim were turned into a vast graveyard. 
Today with the exception of the protected archaeological area of the 
Quwwat al-Islam and its immediate vicinity, most of the site has been 
built over by modern developments. For the archaeological reports 
on Qal'a Rai Pithara see above, p, 3 note 2, 

48 Minhaj-i Siraj Jauzjani, Tabaqat-i Ndsiri, Tehran, 1984, I, 421. 
For a detailed study of the history of Bayana see M, and N. H. 
Shokoohy, A history of Bayana, Part 1: from the Muslim conquest to 
the end of the Tughluq period, The Medieval History Journal, VIl, ii, 
2004, 279-324; A history of Bayana, Part 2: from the rise of the 


Auhadis to the early Mughal period (fifteenth-seventeenth centuries), 
MH/J, VIIl, ii, 2005, 323-400, 


49 A.C. L. Carlleyle, Report of a tour in Eastern Rajputana in 1871- 


2 and 1872-3, AS/R, VI, 1878, 50-51, pls. 4-6; Alexander Cunningham, 
Report of a tour in Eastern Rajputana in 1882-83, AS7R, XX, 1885, 
71; J, Marshall, The monuments of Muslim India, Cambridge History 
of India, \Il, Cambridge, 1928, 622; M. and N. H. Shokoohy, The 
architecture of Baha al-din Tughrul in the region of Bayana, 
Rajasthan, Mugarnas, IV, 1987, 114-32; N. H. Shokoohy, Auhadi and 
Ladi architecture of Bayana, Rajasthan (1400-1526), unpublished Ph, 
D. thesis, London Metropolitan University, 2005, 142-151. 
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Plate 3.3 Delhi, the Madrasa of ‘Ala al- 


prescribed by tradition and a rigid caste system, but on 
the power of the army and the court. The Persian- 
speaking ruling class therefore remained detached 
from, and sometimes even hostile to a subject people 
who were of a different religion and ethnic group. 
Conversion to Islam was not enough to guarantee 
advancement — it was an advantage if one could 
also claim Persian or Turkish origin. In the case of 
the Tughlugs, as Ibn Battita puts it: 50 


oLS srs sob ei olkLO! An4)] Ss dole or 


Stl sOLY IL ppemass 4 pgrioes Lal ol 51 
elect 9 clad 5 y 35 alam gaol plane 5 da JI 
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It is the custom of the King of India, Sultan Abi’l- 
Mujahid Muhammad Shah, to treat foreigners with 
respect, and show them kindness. He bestows on them 
the governorship of provinces and (other) prominent 
posts, and most of his close companions, courtiers, 


50 Ibn Battita, 413 

51 According to Shams-i Siraj (p. 36) Ghiyath al-din Tughluq and 
his two brothers were from Khurasan, and came to India at the time 
of ‘Ala al-din Khalji. In the words of Ibn Battita (p. 458) they came 
from the mountainous region between Sind and Turkistan, i.e. 
modern Afghanistan known to the Persians at that time as kuhistan 
(the mountainous region). 

52 Barni, 411; Ibn Battota, 458. Ibn Battita records the inscription in 
the Jami’ of Multan recording Tughlugq’s title as Malik Ghazi from 
the time that he was the governor of the region, Ghiyath al-din’s title 
before coming to the throne is also known from Barni and other 
sources, The mosque and the inscription no longer exist 

53 For the main archaeological and architectural reports on Multan 
see ASIR, V, 1872-4, 124-36, pl.36; AS/AR, 1927-8, 90-1, 1928-9, 177; 
Ahmad Nabi Khan, Multan, History and Architecture, Islamabad, 
1983, 172-9. 
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viziers, judges, and relatives by marriage are not na- 
tives (of India), but foreigners. 


Before the construction of Tughluqabad and 
under the Khalji sultans, Ghiyath al-din Tughluq>! 
was the governor of Dibalpir and Multan,>2 a town 
modelled on the cities of Khuradsan by the Ghazna- 
vids, who first used it as a provincial capital. As with 
the Khurasani cities, Multan was a city of brick and 
tile.53 Buildings were constructed with massive mud 
brick walls, faced with a combination of fired brick, 
polychrome tiles and stucco plaster decorated with 
carved and painted patterns. In Delhi the main 
building material was stone, but from what remains 
from the pre-Tughluq buildings such as the tomb of 
Balban (pl. 3.2)54 and that attributed to ‘Ala al-din 
Khalji,>5 as well as the Madrasa of ‘Ala al-din (pl. 
3.3)56 to the west of the Quwwat al-Islam and the 
well-preserved Jama‘at Khana Masjid5? at Nizam al- 
din Auliya’ (pl. 3.4), it is apparent that by the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century the Khurasani style 


54 Ibn Battita, 447, Ibn Battita mentions that the building was 
called ddr al-amn (or dar al-aman, sanctuary) and was founded by 
Sultan Balban himself as a place of refuge for those in debt, or 
oppressed by people in power, or even for murderers who were 
seeking settlement with the family of the victim according to Islamic 
law. After his death the sultan was buried there, Also see Barni, 122. 
For descriptions of the building see Percy Brown, op, cit, 15, pl. 101, 
fig. 1; Yamamoto, I, 71-2, no. T. 3; also see Appendix IL. 

55 ASINC, 1914, 37, pl. 21b; Yamamoto, I, 72; Il, 119-21. 

56 Listed in Hasan and Page, Ill, 21-22, monument no. 10; survey in 
J. A. Page, An historical memoir on the Qutb, Delhi, MASI, no. 22, 
Calcutta, 1926, 17-18, pls. 8-10, 

57 Hasan and Page, Il, 151-2, monument no. 200; ASIAR, 1904-5, 20; 
Maulvi Zafar Hasan, A Guide to Nizdmu-d Din, MASI, X, Calcutta, 
1922, 14-16, pls. 1, 4; Perey Brown, op. cit, 18-19; Yamamoto, I, 52. 
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Plate 3.4 Delhi, Jama‘at Khana Masjid built at the time of ‘Ala al-din Khaljf at Nizam al-din Auliya’, interior with domes 
supported by squinches, 
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of construction, with its characteristic features such 
as true arches, vaults, squinches and domes had been 
translated in Delhi into ashlar and masonry and was 
practised in the buildings, 

One of the architectural characteristics of Multan 
is the battering of the outer walls seen in the few 
surviving monuments of this period. The same feature 
is also prominent in Tughlugq architecture through- 
out the fourteenth century, The similarity in form 
has long attracted the attention of scholars, and 
Percy Brown was among the first to note that the 
Tughluq feature may be related to Multan.58 How- 
ever, battered walls are also characteristic of pisé 
Structures, where the load-bearing unbaked clay is 
laid in layers, with the lower layers thicker than those 
above to ensure the stability of the wall. Battered 
walls can be seen in pisé architecture world-wide 
from the Pre-Columbian dwellings in the United 
States to the mosques of North Africa. Pisé was also 
used extensively in the domestic architecture of 
ancient Khurasan and can still be seen in the villages 
of Afghanistan. 


Brown’s work was for several decades regarded 


58 Percy Brown, op. cit. 21-2, 33, 

59 H. Edwards, The Ribat of ‘Ali Karmak, /ran, XXIX, 85-93, 

60 The tomb of Shah Yusuf Gardizi (1152) does have battered walls 
but the present structure is not a domed chamber and has apparently 
been reconstructed later (J. Marshall, op. cit., 598). The tombs with 
battered walls noted by Brown to be the prototype of the tomb of 
Ghiyath al-din are those of Shah Baha al-Haqgq (d. 1262), Shams al-din 
Tabrizi (d. 1276), Shadna Shahid (d. 1270) and Rukn-i ‘Alam, All 
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as a main source on the Muslim architecture of India 
and his view has reverberated in practically al] Modern 
publications including guide-books, Brown, Perhaps 
unaware of the structural properties of pisé architec. 
ture, argued that the Tughluq form must be related 
to the brick structures of Multan and the Punjab, 
This suggestion is not entirely satisfactory as the 
few remaining early brick temples in Sind, Multan 
and Swat do not have battered walls nor do the 
surviving walls of Ribat-i ‘Ali Karmak59 ( 
known as the Tomb of Khalid Walid) which may 
date from the Ghaznavid period. There is at Present 
little evidence that battered walls appeared in the 
brick monuments of the region before the mid. 
thirteenth century.60 The Multani form could 
therefore be described as being more probably related 
to Tughluq architecture rather than vice versa. The 
question remains as to whether the pisé tradition 
was brought from Afghanistan by the builders 
employed by the Delhi governors of the region, 
themselves from Afghanistan, or if it already existed 


in Multan in the vernacular architecture of the 
villages. 


also 


these tombs were built sho 
Ghiyath al-din was the gove 


ttly before or during the period when 
Tnor of the region. The tomb of Rukn-! 
‘Alam was built by the order of Ghiyath al-din. For the monuments 
of Multan also see: A. Cunningham, The ancient geography of India, 


London, 1871, 230-41; Y, vy, Mirashi, Three ancient and famovs 


temples of the sun, Purdna, VIII, 1966, 38-51; A. Nabi Khan, Multan’ 


history and architecture, Islamabad, 1983, 


CONSTRUCTION OF TUGHLUQABAD 


Following the assassination of Mubarak Shah Khaljt 
and the brief reign of his murderer, Khusrau Khan, 
the impostor sultan was defeated by Malik Ghazi 
Tughlugq, who brought his army from Dibalpir to 
Delhi, and was enthroned as Sultan Ghiyath al-din in 
720/1320-21.! As appears from Barni’s? account the 
construction of Tughluqabad started soon after the 
sultan’s enthronement, and was funded by the revenue 
which he confiscated from those who had bene- 
fited from Khusrau Khan’s handouts from the Khalji 
treasury? (pl. 4.1). In the words of Barni:4 


PS oltales glelu Syhjy Gly 5945 Ghd y lb LL 
DLE gp 0S og JLT a gly MSU 05 JL 
all Oy pe de GE KL y OL SIL 9p Cass J 
02S SE Ble y SA lj jl sles Kee > 901 
well Oy per SL Oe GL SILKY pr pp ge LOY 
dorilin Se GU p> 45 1595 Ager Uldeye od OE 

wAS JLYL: Loy, gles 


In the first two years, one of the strict demands of 
the office of Tughluq Shah’s government was the 
retrieval of the treasury gold, which Khusrau Khan, 
infidel to beneficence, had given away when he was 
trying to preserve his life and kingship, or which 
had been looted from the treasury of the army and 


1 Barni, 409-23; this episode of sultanate history is narrated by Amir 
Khusrau in the form of an epic composed in 2920 verses, see Amir 
Khusrau Dihlawi, Mathnawi Tughluq nama, ed. Sayyid Hashimi 
Faridabadi, Aurangabad, 1933. Also see Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 92, 
which gives the date of Ghiyath al-din’s enthronement as Saturday 
Ist Sha’ban 721/26th August 1321. 

2 Barni, 442. 

3 The coin given in the photograph was minted in Delhi, but was 
not found in Tughluqabad. It is one silver tanka, measuring 26 mm 
in diameter and weighing approximately 11 gm. (private collection), 
The inscription reads: 


Obverse: sj olla 
pall y bull Sie 
plat yl 

ole gis 

peu tals 


Reverse centre: 


oe zl 


Reverse margin: lane 9 cist seul tee ole i pany Soll ode ops 


from people at the time of the battle... After about 
one year of restoring the lost and looted gold, the 
treasuries were once again overflowing with wealth. 


According to Ibn Battita> the construction of 
Tughluqabad had been in the mind of Ghiyath al-din 
from the time he was in the court of Qutb al-din 
Mubarak Shah: 


age Gd Sli ol) hed SLL os Ge eye Gy wi 
US ges Ola J Sli dys Les gi5 OF gat OLE pelle 
GUL. gls gf atl 8 op OSG Yul UlbL. msi 13) 

wdal LalLin y Led 


One day he (Ghiyath al-din) was accompanying Qutb 
al-din and (pointed to the site and) said: "O Lord of 
the world (khwand-i ‘Glam) how good it would be if 
a city could be built there”. The sultan replied sharply: 
"Build it when you are the sultan". As God willed it 
he did become the sultan, built the city and named it 
after himself. 


However, there may have been other reasons for 
the construction of Tughluqabad. Not only by this 
time had the construction of new capitals become a 
trend among the sultans of India, but also Tughluq- 
abad could be seen as a mark of the establishment 
of a new dynasty. From this point of view its founding 


Obverse: "The holy warrior Sultan, Supporter of the World and of 
the Faith, the Father of Victory", 

Reverse centre: "Tughluq Shah, the Sultan, the Conqueror for the 
Emir of the Faithful" (ie. the Caliph). 

Reverse margin: “minted this coin in the noble city of Delhi in 
the year seven hundred and twenty four" (1324). 

Ghiyath al-din’s silver tanka was 175 grain (11.2 gram). Gold 
dinars and silver tankas had a similar design and bore similar 
inscriptions, differing only in the date and place of the mint, but the 
dinars were slightly smaller in size. The main mints were in Delhi 
and Diwgir (Devagiri, later Daulatabad) and the capital is usually 
referred to as hadrat-i dihli and occasionally dar al-Islam. The name 
of Tughluqabad, or any of the other cities of Delhi has not been seen 
on the coins. For a tanka similar to the one illustrated here, but 
minted in Diwgir, see, H. Nelson Wright, Catalogue of the coins in 
the Indian Museum Calcutta, Oxford, Il, 1907, 48, coin number 281; 
for a comparable dinar see ibid., 47, coin no, 274. For other gold and 
silver coins of Ghiyath al-din see Stanley Lane-Poole, The coins of 
the sultans of Dehli in the British Museum, Catalogue of Indian 
coins in the British Museum, ed, Reginald Stuart-Poole, London, 1884, 
50-52, coins nos. 237-241. 

4 Barni , 432-3. 
5 Ibn Battiita, 437. 
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Plate 4.1 A silver coin (tanka) of Ghiyath al-din Tughlug minted in Delhi in 724; obverse: bearing the title of the sultan, 
reverse: bearing the name and the date. A great number of similar coins minted between 721 and 724 must have been used 
for funding the construction of Tughluqabad. 


is comparable to that of Kiliighari which had pro- 
claimed the establishment of the Khaljis. 

The town seems to have been built during the 
first two years of the reign of Ghiydth al-din, as 
Barni® tells us that in the events of 721/1321-2 the 
public audience was still held in the Khalji palace of 
Siri, but, a year later, the conquest of Muhammad b. 
Tughlug in Arankal (Warangal) was celebrated both 
at Siri and at Tughluqabad, and in the same year it 
was made the capital (dar al-mulk). The architect of 
Tughluqabad was Ahmad b. Ayaz, a nobleman (malik 
zada) of Anatolian origin (rimi)’ who was expert in 
geometry and in charge of the royal buildings. At 
the time of Muhammad b. Tughluq he rose to the 
rank of grand vizier, with the title Khwaja Jahan 
(Master of the World),8 but Ibn Battiita? accuses 
him of being responsible for the death of Ghiyath 
al-din Tughlug, which occurred when a pavilion 
collapsed over his head while he was reviewing the 
troops on his return from the Lakhnauti (Bengal) 
campaign at the end of Rajab 725/12 July 1325. The 
pavilion was designed and constructed in three days 
by Ahmad b. Ayaz under the order of Muhammad b. 
Tughluq. The formal accounts of the Tughlug court,!0 
although tainted with suspicion, are unanimous that 
the event was merely an accident, but Ibn Battita, 
who often records the rumours of the day rather 
than the formal history, has no doubt about it being 
a plot, and the role of Ghiyath al-din’s architect. 


6 Barni, 449-50. According to the Tarikh-i Mubarak Shahi (p. 
96) Tughluqabad was constructed in "three years and a few months" 
(ou soe y JL). 

7 Ibn Battita, 432. 

8 Throughout the reign of Muhammad b. Tughluq Ahmad b, Ayaz 
maintained his high position. In the early days of the reign of Firdz 
Shah, Malik Ayaz challenged his sovereignty and was put to death by 
the sultan, see Barni, 547; Shams-i Siraj, 77. 
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Whatever the real cause of Ghiyath al-din’s death, 
his body, and that of his other son Mahmid, who 
died with him, were brought to his famous tomb 
and buried there (Appendix II), and Muhammad b. 
Tughluq was enthroned in the audience hall of 
Tughlugabad. 

Tughluqabad’s decline started soon after Muham- 
mad b. Tughluq came to the throne. One of his first 
decisions was to abandon the palaces of his father 
and construct some of his own. This was, of course, 
not unusual, and followed the precedent of his 
father and the sultans before him, but a passage in 
Barni!! indicates that Muhammad was perhaps 
uneasy about staying in his father’s palace: 


sir pt tg ol tals Olbal. Aga y a5 ol tiles oy deme 
Fg pd gle OL Glas KL jlo > Cb 
re 0999 SUT SLES 5 59) lige os slg 5s Gee i 
SS IGE 5 pe be yp pti lol y 3? 9 C5) eo 

PP gh el bt 


As Muhammad b. Tughluq Shah was the crown 
Prince of Sultan Tughluq Shah he was enthroned on 
the royal throne of the capital Tughluqabad ... but 
after forty days he left Tughluqabad for the city of 
Delhi, and seated himself on the throne of the for- 
mer sultans in the old palace by way of a good and 
auspicious omen. 


9 Ibn Battita, 461-2. 

10 Barni, 452-3; M. Shokoohy, Haryana I, The Column of Firaz 
Shah and Other Islamic Inscriptions from the District of Hisar, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum, Part IV, vol, XLVII, London, 1988, 
21. The date given above appears in the inscription of the column of 
Firiiz Shah at Fatehabad, and varies slightly from that given by Barni 


and other historians; also see Tarikh-i Mubdrak Shahi, 96 
11 Barni, 456, _ 
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However, as the royal and administrative offices 
were all in Tughluqabad he seems to have later 
returned there for a short period, and constructed 
the citadel of ‘Adilabad as an outflank of Tughluq- 
abad. This citadel seems to have housed only a large 
audience hall, but from the beginning it must have 
been regarded as a temporary arrangement, as ‘Adil- 
dbad is not large enough to include the complex of 
residential apartments as well as public and private 
audience halls, with their claborate civic offices, 
described in some detail by Shams-i Siraj and Ibn 
Battita. Muhammad soon left Tughlugabad altoge- 
ther, and a few miles to its north built a new capital, 
Jahanpanah, with palaces, audience halls and civic 
buildings. It was at this time that Ibn Battita came 
to Delhi, and recorded his vivid description of life in 
the cities of Delhi. He tells us of a wealthy capital 
with buildings and palaces faced with marble and 
red stone, as well as "golden" bricks, the streets of 
which were hung with silk from the gate of the town 
to the palace for royal processions. Golden bricks may 
be a reference to the lustre painted ceramic tiles 
used extensively in Iran during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth century, but such tiles have so far not 
been found in India. 

During the seven years of Ibn Battita’s stay in 
Delhi he witnessed a total change in its fortunes. A 


12 fbn Batiota, 493-4, Barni, 473-4, 482, 485-6. 
13 Firdz Shah Tughlug, Pusahat-« Pirdz Shahi, Aligarh, 1954, 12-15; 
Barni, 561-6; Shams-i Siraj, 330-3, 
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harsh famine in North India, as well as the sultan’s 
brutality, led to chaos, and the revolt of his gover- 
nors in the south made him abandon Delhi in favour 
of Daulatabad in the Deccan. He compelled most of 
the people of Delhi to move south to the new capital, 
leaving vast areas of Delhi depopulated.!? Although 
later in his reign Muhammad b. Tughluq returned to 
Delhi and to his palaces in Jahanpanah, Tughluqabad 
and indeed other cities of Delhi never recovered. 
The third Tughluq sultan, Firaz Shah (1351-1388) 
was to a certain extent successful in re-populating 
the cities of Delhi as well as repairing the old buil- 
dings and constructing a number of new mosques 
and other public buildings there,!3 but Tughluqabad 
was not included in these grand building projects. 
Later he built his own new capital, Firizabad, on 
another site in Delhi, far north of Tughluqabad, 
removing the centre of population from that area 
completely. Tughluqabad was left as a deserted site, 
gradually falling into decay. In spite of Firaz Shah’s 
love of building and renovation, his own records and 
those of his historians make no reference to Tugh- 
lugabad, indicating that the town may have already 
been abandoned, and a generation later, when Timur 
came to Delhi, he described old Delhi (Qal’a Rai Pit- 
hard), Siri and Jahdnpanah at some length in his 
memoir,!4 but made no mention of Tughluqabad. 


14 HM. Elliot and John Dowson, 7; i 
son, The Histor India as 
‘ly own Historians, London, UL, 1871, 447-8, “ene ee " 


THE FORTIFICATION WALLS AND THE GATES: 
METHOD FOR LAYING OUT THE TOWN PLAN AND CONSTRUCTING THE CITY 


The site chosen by Ghiyath al-din for his capital was 
a hill rising in height gradually southwards from the 
level plain, with a basin at the south which collected 
water during the monsoon. With the construction of 
a number of dams and a sluice-gate the area to the 
south of the town. was made into a large lake. Ghi- 
yath al-din built his famous tomb on a man-made 
island in the middle of this lake (pl. 2.1). The tomb 
was in the form of a small castle, and was linked to 
the citadel of the town by a causeway about 300 
metres long (Appendix Il). The citadel, which housed 
the royal apartments, was to the south of the town 
and on the highest point of the hill. 

The town itself (fig. 5.1, pl. 3.1)! had an arrange- 
ment similar to Bust, with two fortified areas: the 
lower town, and a fort in place of the upper town, 
but in Tughlugabad the fort may have been ex- 
clusively royal. with audience halls (still partly 
preserved), and probably with the residences of the 
sultan’s attendants. The town itself was slightly larger 
than Siri, but much smaller than the combined cities 
of Delhi of the time. The perimeter of Tughluqabad 
measures about six kilometres, with the main streets 
no more than two kilometres long, and most con- 
siderably shorter. From its size it is clear that it was 
not intended to re-house a great number of Delhi’s 
inhabitants. but a chosen section, worthy of living in 
the royal capital. The bulk of the population would 
have remained in the older cities of Delhi. 


FORTIFICATION WALLS 


As is usual in Islamic towns, the outline of Tughluq- 
abad is not based on an artificially imposed geometric 
form, but follows the contours of the rocky hill (pl. 
5.1). The general layout is in the form of a rough 
trapezium, and the town is protected by massive 
walls with round towers and 14 defensible gates to 


1 Our town plan is based on sile surveys and analysis of the 1946 
aerial photograph (Waddington, pl. XI) 

2 Yamamoto, §, 111-2, no. 0.52 

3 Ton Battita, 437-9. He mentions in particular the grain silos of old 
Delhi (Qal’a Rai Pithdrd) which contained rice and other grains, but 
the town walls of old Delhi and the silos — presumably the 
prototypes of those in Tughluqabad — have not survived 

4 At the time of Balban the capital was still Qal’a Rai Pithira and its 
extension towards the east. Most of the walls of this town and almost 
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the outside, and two more gates between the fort 
and the town, as well as a single gate connecting the 
fort to the citadel making a total of 17 gates. A 
number of the gates have a layout consisting of an 
arched portal opening outward to a fortified court- 
yard, some with arcades and chambers around. The 
gateways are now in ruins but it appears that in 
each gate the massive wall opposite the portal was 
blank, while an archway on the flanking walls gave 
access to the outside. Most of the gates are more or 
less similar in size, but a few town gates vary in 
their arrangement according to their position in the 
wall. Most gates have adjoining structures housing 
circular chambers.? One such structure associated 
with the North Gate of the fort is studied in detail 
and will be described later. The circular chambers 
seem to be grain silos, and are probably among 
those mentioned by Ibn Battiita> as having provided 
grain for the people during the famine of Delhi. He 
notes that such storehouses (anbar) were common 
in the fortifications of the cities of Delhi, and some 
still had edible grain from the time of Balban,4 
although it had turned black. 

The postern gates, such as the one opening 
towards the tomb of Ghiydath al-din have different 
outward defences, for example, in this gate the inner 
portal opened to a walled ramp which led to the 
bridge of the tomb, an arrangement similar to that 
of the western gate of ‘Adilabad. Another postern 
gate in the eastern wall of the citadel is well above 
ground level and in the case of a siege, access to it 
could be cut off. Ghiyath al-din was a military man 
and appears to have been making his capital into a 
formidable fortress. His concern was not about rivals 
in India, but mainly the Mongols, who by this time 
had control of Central Asia and Iran, and had been 
threatening the sultans for over two generations. 
Ghiydth al-din himself had already experienced 


all of the walls of the Khalji capital Siri are now lost. In the 
remaining walls of Qal'a Rai Pithdra no structure similar to the silos 
of Tughluqabad can be found, The extensive structures of 
Tughluqabad may have been an innovation of Ahmad b. Ayaz, and 
in the earlier forts simpler chambers within the bastions or under- 
ground pits might have been used as grain silos. For an example of 


such pits excavated near the Badaon Ga i ai Pi 

ch pi te of Qal'a Rai Pithara 
ASINC, 1912, 22, pl. 2; 1917, pL 10b, a 
5 See Appendix II. 
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Figure 5.1 Tughluqabad town plan: 


Key: 1. Citadel Gate; 2. Gate leading to thi iya in’ 
platform with remains of the ae rate sala ip ol i Wl jet cl i 
Ce i opalosrare (0 EVES of pita = . Basement chambers at both sides of a sf into a tank, 5. Stepped pyramidal 
Forecourt; 16. Gatehouse, 17. Court of public ae: Raggy “ ee ate ete Os Courtyard wi : at popelca ty eet 
audience Iwan; 20. Street; 21. Court south of the palace com 1 Me os connec faeticiec: Geen us 
and a smaller hall; 25. Reservoir, 26. Six pits known as Hatht Kan se ee ily foe ale 2 PAGS h ts a vilding rare 
site of an urban square in front, 29-30. Wells and ste; iH 3 gf Mal oar pond the tc : a Eee yoeeipetanie 
probably a madrasa, around a courtyard within a oe se Sa Pra? Tene orient wltomeniche dienes 
ground, probably on the site of an old shrine; 38 fom var ey ae eee ee ae squares, 36 ciel afvlh o Breys 
Tughlugabad and ‘Adilabad; 42. The dam, steps descending to gia: : ees; 40 sia a1 beaola tae aves He sic 
el of the lake; 43, Sluice-gate; 44, Canal ae Ree Here ee 
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THE FORTIFICATION WALLS AND THE GATES 


Plate 5.1 Southern fortifications following the contours of the rocky hill, showing the battered outer wall, the walk with 
its loopholes, and the upper defences, now in ruins and showing the arches of the inner galleries. 


Mongol assaults when he was governor of Multan 
and an army commander of ‘Ala al-din Khalji. The 
new town may also have had a number of postern 
gates, but their position is not entirely clear. Ac- 
cording to the Arhar al-sanadid® Tughluqabad was 
known to have had fifty-two gates. While this ac- 
count may be an exaggeration, it may also indicate 
the existence of some other gates, no longer traceable. 
One such gate was apparently at the north of the town 
between the Dhoban Dhobani and Chaklakhana 
Gates.” At this point there is a silo structure, and 
there are also silos at the north-east and north-west 
of the town, but although the existence of small 
postern gates at the corners cannot be entirely ruled 
Out, no such gates can now be seen. 

The stone for constructing the walls seems to 
have been quarried locally, mainly from the site of 
the town itself. Some of the quarry sites in the fort 
and in the citadel were made into reservoirs, noted 
below. A larger quarry was in the fort, alongside the 
western wall of the citadel, and its site was 
incorporated into the design of the fort so that, after 
completion of the work, the quarry could be flood- 
€d to provide a large pool between the gate of the 
citadel and the royal buildings adjoining the 


6 Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Athar al-sanadid, Delhi, 1854, Chapter 2, 20, 
also see Hasan and Page, IV, | 

7 This gale is nol mentioned in any of the earlier reports, bul from 
the aerial photograph (pl. 3.1) the existence of a gate at this point 
seems plausible. A main north-south street of the town also ends 
here, where it would be expected to lead to a gale. Traces of @ gale 
are now difficult wo discern on the ground, particularly since 1998 
When the site was occupied by a semi-authorized squatter setement 
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audience halls in the fort. More stone may have also 
been quarried from the area of the moats on the 
north side of the citadel and the fort. Within these 
moats long stretches of living rock are left un- 
excavated running parallel to the moats in the form 
of walls making it difficult for an enemy force to 
approach the ramparts (pl. 5.2). Incorporating the 
sites of quarries as features of the design of a fort 
can also be seen in later Islamic towns of India, such 
as Bidar® (fig. 5.2), which has double and triple 
moats around the fort,? but in Bidar the soft local 
stone is used as inner rubble for the walls while the 
hard stone for dressed casings was brought from 
quarries around Gulbarga, which are at a considerable 
distance from Bidar. 

The Tughluqabad fortification walls and most of 
the buildings were built of rubble-stone with lime 
and sand mortar, and cased with dressed stone. The 
Stones of the casing of the ramparts are very large 
in size, and blocks of 0.5 x 0.5 x 2 m. are normal, 
while many are larger, some over three metres long. 
Those used for the buildings are of a normal size, 
and some structures did not have a dressed casing, 
the rubble-stone, fairly smoothed, being rendered 
with a layer of course under-plaster skimmed with a 


The site of the 
plan. 

8 ASTAR, 1914-15, 140, pl. 70b; Bidar, 30-1, pls, 2, 4, 

9 The double or triple moats of Bidar are also created by leaving 
lines of living rock un-excavated to produce the walls, on the same 


Principles seen in Tughluqubad, but in Bidar the quarrying is some- 
what more elaborate and orderly, 


probable gate in shown with broken lines in our town 
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Plate 5.2 Moat hewn out of the rock protecting the area north of the North Gate of the fort, view from the south end of 


the Khass Bazar. 


Plate 5.3 South-east corner tower of the citadel wall in 1996 
of rubble with facing stones, followed by an outer layer of ru 


, Showing how the walls were constructed with an inner core 
bble, again faced with stone. This area was restored in 1999. 
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Wa 


Figure Bidar, map of the town and fort. Designed in 
the fifteenth century, the town preserves most of its 
original urban fabric. 


Key. a Solah Khambi Mosque; b. Hall of public audience; c. Audience 
court and hall (Takht Mahal), 1. Sharza Darwaza;, 2. Madrasa of 
Mahmisd Gawan; 3. Chaubara tower; 4. Jami’ Mosque, 5. ‘Uthman 
Ganj grain market, 6. “Ali Bagh; 7. Khass Mahal; 8. Khanagah of Shah 
Abu’l-Faid: 9. Khanagah of Shah Wali'ullah; 10. Khanaqah of Nor 
Sesmani 
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HE GATES 


ak 


Figure 5.3 Tughluqabad, the fort, defences of the south 
fortification wall. Plan and section of existing features. 
Broken lines show the probable form of the upper parts 
based on similar features elsewhere. 


thin coat of fine plaster. The construction material is 
similar to that mentioned by Shams-i Siraj to have 
been used in Hisar-i Firiiza, and is indeed common 
in the sultanate buildings of Delhi. In the case of the 
fortification walls, the casing stone protects the 
rubble core, and in Tughlugqabad wherever the casing 
has been pilfered, the walls have fallen into decay 
(pl. 5.3). 

The fortification walls vary in thickness. In some 
places, the walls are relatively thin at the base, as 
they are set directly against the living rock, but it 
other places, where the rampart had to be built up, 
they are over 10 m. thick. The highest walls are 
those of the fort and the citadel which reach up to 
30 m., but on average the town walls measure bet- 
ween 10 and 15 m. The walls and towers are both 
battered from outside and in the fort area have a 
sophisticated three-tiered defence system. The first 
tier, sharply battered, rises up to about 12 m. from 
the outside ground level, and on the top of this is 


Plate 5.4 Tower of the citadel showing its walk and loop- 
holes, 
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Plate 5.5 Double row of loopholes in the southern fortifications of the fort. As with other areas the loopholes were inside 
a vaulted gallery the roof of which has not survived at this point. 


a walk, over 2 m. wide, running all around the fort 
and the citadel (pl. 5.4). The walk is protected by a 
parapet pierced with two rows of loopholes, the one 
above with more holes than that below. The loop- 
holes all slope outwards, those below more steeply 
than those above (pl. 5.5). Behind the walk the wall 
rises again for between 5 to 10 m., where instead of 
the usual chemin-de-ronde a covered gallery once 
ran around the walls, but today only part of the 
gallery stands (fig. 5.3, pl. 5.6). From inside the fort 
the gallery appears as an arcade set on a platform 
(pl. 5.7), and in some parts has another lower plat- 
form in front of it (pl. 5.8). The height of the platform 
on which the gallery is constructed varies. In the 
citadel and southern side of the fort — where the 
ground is elevated — it is less than one metre, but 
elsewhere can be up to about 5 m., to correspond 
with the height of the walls from outside. The gallery 
also has its own loopholes, which are slightly wider 
than the others and in places they gave access to the 
outer walk. The gallery also leads to semi-circular 
chambers built into the towers at this level, each 
with its own loopholes. The third line of defence is 
the chemin-de-ronde on the roof of the gallery, where 
the wall is topped by arched-shaped battlements in 
each of which are two small loopholes. This massive 
defensive system gives the entire fort a sense of 
might and strength, but the construction of the lower 
tier of the towers is particularly worthy of attention, 
Although this tier appears as part of the original 
design it seems to have been added to the towers, in 
the form of an outer shell, without being keyed into 


10 Georgina Herrmann, Monuments of Merv: traditional buildings 
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the inner shell. The construction method is revealed 
in a number of towers where parts of the outer shell 
have collapsed, showing the inner shell with its own 
finished casing of dressed stone; a weak point, res- 
ponsible for some of the damage to the towers. The 
reason of employing such a method is not certain, 
but it may be that as part of the strategy of speedily 
constructing the fort, the walls and inner shell of the 
towers were built first to enclose the area of the 
town, and later the towers were reinforced, during 
or after the construction of the buildings of the 
town itself. 

The addition of an outer shell to the fortification 
walls is not, however, unique to Tughluqabad. A 
similar feature can be seen in the fortifications of 
Khurasan which were constructed mainly with pisé 
or mud brick, for example in Merv,!° although on 
this occasion the two phases of construction do not 
seem to have followed each other immediately. The 
application of the method in Tughluqabad seems to 
be yet another indication of Khurasani influence, 
and may bea sign of the sultan himself being involved, 
rather than leaving the entire design to his Anatolian 
architect. 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTION 


At first glance it seems difficult to believe that a 
fortification of the size of Tughluqabad — let alone 
the entire city including the citadel, the fort and the 
shahristan, together with the palaces and public and 
residential buildings — could have been built in two 


of the Karakum, London, 1999, 39, fig, 31. 


Plate 5.8 Eastern town walls looking south, showing the 
vaulted galleries with flat roofs above, and steps leading to 
the roof in the foreground. 


Plate 5.7 Eastern town walls, interior of vaulted galleries, 
looking north. 
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years, or at the most the four years and two months 
of the total reign of Ghiyath al-din. Some scholars 
have indeed claimed!! that Tughluqabad could not 
have been entirely inhabited by the time of Ghiyath 
al-din’s death, but this seems not to be the case. Barni!2 
records that before Ghiyath al-din’s departure to 
Lakhnauti Tughluqabad was already the capital, and 
"the emirs, the nobles (muliik), the learned (ma‘arif), 
and the gentry (akdbir) together with their wives 
and children had built their houses there, and had 
occupied them". Ibn Battita,!3 who saw the city when 
it was no longer the capital, also speaks of Tughluq- 
abad as a living city and notes: 


Sol lee andl Lge yor gead y GLE othe Cul Ue 
a peice Ud Ole atl Calb 15b Re ol Boe 
JAM Ue opel ys Udi dal ila] gt petall aay yan 
El 8, all & ly bee ast oy 3,88 
LJ ole ome oy WS Ane Opal Bel y dabed LS 


ly 


Tughluq’s treasury and palaces are located there,!4 
and in it is the greatest palace, covered with golden 
bricks, which when the sun shines reflect dazzling 
light, preventing the eyes from looking at it for long. 
He collected great wealth in its treasuries, and it is 
said that he built there a cistern (sihrij) and filled it 
with gold, and all of that was spent by Muhammad 
Shah when he came to power. 


The construction of an entire city, with its public 
and private buildings, as well as a fort occupied by 
audience halls and royal apartments in two or three 
years is not in fact that unusual, and from the records 
of the later historians it is clear that in other places 
the sultans constructed their cities in the same time 
span. An earlier example is ‘Ala al-din Khalji’s Siri 
which was first set up by the army as a defensible 
military camp while Delhi was under Mongol attack, 
and when they were forced to retreat ‘Ala al-din 
built his palace there and made it into his capital.!5 
Shams-i Siraj!® also notes that Firiz Shah founded 
Jaunpur in six months, and left its completion to 
Khan Jahan, and later built Hisdr-i Firiza in a 
hostile desert region west of Delhi in two and a half 
years. In the case of Hisar-i Firiza, the sultan’s 


11 ASJR, 1862-5, 213; also see R. Nath, History of Sultanate 
Architecture, New Delhi, 1978, 52. Nath’s claim, without any 
evidence, that Tughluqabad was built to enclose an already populated 
area, is not supported by any of the historical accounts. 

12 Barni, 450. 

13 Jbn Battita, 46), 

14 Barni also notes that the treasury was in Tughlugabad, and when 
Muhammad b. Tughluq decided to reduce the circulation of copper 
coins and replace them with silver and gold, mounds of copper coins 
were accumulated at Tughluqabad. See Barni, 476. Also see Tarikh-i 
Mubarak Shahi, 103. 

15 Barni, 30)-2. Firishta, J, 111-2 gives the date 703/1303-4 for the 
setting up of the camp at Siri and the construction of the town and 
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system for constructing the town is also given by 
Shams-i Siraj,!7 who describes the operation as being 
carried out by army commanders according to a 
method based on that used for setting up army 
camps: 


cet GSI 9 Sas shuatl y pam SI ye! IG 
ye SL i) ag oll 59 Gee dle BK ot 
De CS iI dere, ides J pada Slee 59 pled dow Ut 
GLE AS 5) Uy gL i dey AS etre Jody gl Go jLuae 
Slay iL YL 5 Lay yf peed) GE GL why 
PAY pe 9 Fy ope Ky y dee KS Gs 
rll GH 959 G2 > OT OT 4 tidy 912 par O42 
Sobe BAS O99 o> UT GT Ko JLo G JLe jl age 
Ly Koy cpetin atl soe Sa pub eld as palm Ogee... (5999 
OULS dhe ie pp pe 2 tena ody si pp Se 
Coe a plas Sal shal 9 pl aol al oF phe ples 5 plac 
359531 py Lil plas placal Lple 5 ole slit 

WASLE Coal oF 93> lylws 


Each of his Majesty’s noblemen and commanders was 
made responsible for a division (Glang)!8 of the 
town. Each one of them, in awe of the sultan, busied 
himself with the construction work on the land in his 
appointed division... After the completion of the fort 
they dug a moat, and piled the earth from the moat 
on the banks and built battlements along the top. 
Inside the fort they dug a great tank, and made its 
water flow into the moat, so that the water of the 
moat was replenished from year to year... When his 
Majesty had built his noble palace there, all the 
great khans, the worthy nobles, the munificent 
princes (umard), and the people, both high and low 


(khass wa ‘dm) strove to build houses and fine 
mansions. 


Setting up divisions seems to have been normal 
practice, as Barni!® informs us that Kilighari was 
also constructed by dividing the construction work 
into alang. Furthermore he implies that the fortifi- 
cation walls were raised when the town had already 
been laid out, and the construction of the sultan’s 


palaces and the mansions of his courtiers and other 
notables was well under way: 


royal palace (the Khal ji hizar sutin) immediately after the Mongols 
were repelled. The origin of Siri as a simple army camp may account 


for its oval plan, an unusual la i 
. yout fora S yf 
16 Shams-i Siraj, 148, euniebiad 


17 Ibid., 124-8; for a com 
Firiiza, 6-8. 


18 Alang (Turkish ilang) is a division of the army responsible for 
attacking or defending 4 part of a fortification wall, The term is also 
applied for a defensive ditch or Wall set up around a military camp. 
See Muhammad Husain Khalaf Tabrizi Burhan-i Qati’, ed 
Muhammad Mu'‘in, Tehran 1362 (1983) | 57-8. : 

19 Barni, 176, — 


plete translation of this passage see Hisdr-t 
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9B 0922 AF Ay Ny cp De GLb 
45d pe C5 Sy 25 5 4 F gr 9 KL jlo 
038 Le oll jas OU aN) 4 gh pad Lye’ 
pKa bles > 4 doh Ysa SALT plas dys 
Shee Uae 9 9 SLs polls (go GEL Oye UTE LS 
gape gly apc slags ySlgel y lial yr gle il 
gyi pk 6 4F bo 59 Golo glel, 4h Lr 
gtk 4% My Okslbk aaa s Mae ant lg joe 
AN SAE LS 9 AB Fj pues LiL sf hv 59 
Lest ont, CLE ps Ki SI slary ti 6 6 ys 
Slee ye es LA KI Lal gs yo ei, 

cdell yy lily Agar gf 9 WEF and) sli 


It became necessary for Sultan Jalal al-din (Firaz 
Shah Khalji) not to enter the city (Delhi)29 and to 
establish his capital at Kilighari and reside there. 
For this reason he ordered the palace of Kilighari 
which was founded by Sultan Mu‘izz al-din (Kaiqubad) 
to be completed and decorated with fine [wall] 
paintings. In front of the palace and on the bank of 
the River Jumna they planted an incomparable 
garden. Sultan Jalal al-din ordered his princes, nobles 
and courtiers (a‘wdn wa ansGr)2! as well as the head- 
men and notables of the town (of Delhi) to set up 
their houses in Kilighari and build lofty mansions 
there; and [also ordered] some of the merchants to 
be brought out from the town 1o establish flourishing 
bazaars. They renamed Kilighari "New City" (shahr-i 
nau) and [the sultan} ordered a fortification wall of 
enormous height to be constructed there out of stone. 
Divisions were set up for the princes (mulik) and 
army commanders (umard) and part of the wall 
allocated to each. Mighty bastions were [soon] raised. 


According to the Tabagat-i Akbari22 a similar 
arrangement was also used in the construction of 


the Bahmani capital of Bidar, constructed in less 
than three years: 


I ey ye phen Oye oe BLL y Gath y gl ane 50 
CHI lo ge Ii ut ys jee LiRle clad y pe 
Oth pp glee Cte Ghose sledes Celis 09 ges yh! 
Seb SLY slo ge 9 oF Cd Ll Ll y ols 
TLL g tS g per die do. day y rll ejb Je 

MEE Cail y ON oe F Ae yous SF Syd bald deed bom yes 


In the year 832 (1428-9) ... when he (Sultan Ahmad) 
arrived at the city of Bidar he found the ground 


20 As Firaz Shah was a freeman of the Khalji tribe, his 
enthronement was not readily accepted by the Turkish royal slaves, 
who \raditionally commanded the military and chose the sultans 
from among their leaders, Barni describes the matter at some length. 
2) Literally “assistants and friends" a phrase used commonly for a 
Close circle of notable persons, The term has religious undertones as 
the ansdr were the citizens of Medina close to the Prophet who aided 
him in the flight from Mecca to Medina, the event which marks the 
commencement of the Muslim calendar. 
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verdant and the area pleasant. He chose it as his 
capital (ddr al-saltana), At an appropriate time fixed 
by the astronomers (munajjimdn) he laid the foun- 
dation stone of the fortification, and divided the work 
among his commanders, and for the administration of 
the country? he designed an excellent palace... Then, 
in the year 835 (1431-2) he left with the aim to 
capture the fort of Tanbil which is situated on the 
borders with Gujarat. 


The well-established system of operations applied 
at Kilaghari, Hisar and Bidar was probably already 
known to the sultans of Khurasan, and developed 
further in India, where it was vital for the sultans to 
build new defensible cities in their recently con- 
quered lands. It is, however, difficult to believe that 
in the method described by Barni and Shams-i Siraj 
the army personnel — even with the help of exper- 
ienced builders — could build long stretches of town 
walls, often on the uneven contours of a hilly site, 
with such accuracy that each portion would join the 
next perfectly and without some inaccuracies in the 
alignment, the height of the walls, the sloping angles 
of the ramparts, and other details. At such points 
some remedial work would be expected to be seen 
to match up any disparities. 

A task during the fieldwork of the survey was to 
investigate the fortification walls to find such points, 
and to see how the inaccuracies between the 
portions were corrected. At first no obvious joints 
were revealed, except at one point in the south-west 
corner of the citadel, south of a reservoir (no. 7 in 
plan), but as we shall see, this portion of the wall is 
associated with a sophisticated escape route built into 
the wall. Here the commander in charge of building 
the wall must have handed over the work to skilled 
builders who had to disguise the escape route. At 
this point there was also a Significant change in the 
configuration of the ground levels in the citadel. On 
the outer stonework no traces of such joints could 
be seen, but on the inside the level changes, as does 
the direction of the corridor which runs alongside 
the fortification wall. It is more probable that the 
builders had to make adjustments here so that the 
structure would marry up with the rest of the 
fortification wall, as well as the contour of the land. 

However, when the survey work progressed fur- 
ther, it became apparent that the alignment and the 
measurements of the walls differed at either Side of 
most gateways. Should there have been no gates at 
those points the walls at the two sides would not 
have matched. In some points such as the North 


22° Khwaja Nizam al-din Ahmad b. Muhammad Hirawi, Tabagat-i 
Akbari, (Asiatic Society of Bengal) Calcutta, Persian lext, Ill, 1931, 23- 
5; for @ translation see Khwaja Nizam al-din Ahmad, The Tabaqat-i 
Akbari, tr. by Brajendranath De, ed. by Beni Pradashad, (Asiatic 
Society of Bengal) Calcutta, II, Part i, 1935, 51-4, 

23° Dar al-imarat literally "the house of the Slates”, a term applied to 
the complex of public palaces which included the public and private 
audience halls and the administration buildings. The ruins of these 
buildings still exist in Bidar, See Bidar, 62-78, 
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Plate 5.9 Tughlugabad town, Andheri Gate, southern portal from the south-west, showing the standing arched portal and 
the flanking tower, the stonework of which is not keyed into that of the gate. 


Gate of the fort, the Andheri Gate and the Rawul 
Gate the discrepancies were more pronounced, but 
such discrepancies could be seen at almost all the 
gates, even at the Hathi Gate, where the two sides 
were almost on the same alignment. The changes in 
the alignment of the walls at the point of each gate 
are also clear in our town plan. 

The gates of Tughlugabad are mostly in ruins, 
particularly those at the west of the town, where their 
stones have been pilfered for modern construction. 
Amongst the gates the Andheri Gate is the only ex- 
ample which has preserved its roof, and the North 
Gate of the fort and the Hathi Gate are also relatively 
well preserved. These gates were more closely inves- 
tigated, and soon it became apparent that there is a 
considerable difference between the complexity of 
planning and construction of the gates in comparison 
with the walls. Even the stonework of the gates dif- 
fers from that of the walls (pl. 5.9). It seems that the 
builders of the gates and those of the walls could not 
have been the same, and that the military personnel 
were probably responsible only for the construction 
of the walls. As the historians record, each com- 
mander must have been given a portion of the walls, 
apparently between two points, each designated for a 
gate. After the completion of the walls the architects 
and skilled builders would then have been employed 
to design and build the gates. One of their tasks 

must have been to absorb the discrepancies in the 


layout and the measurements of the two sides of the 
walls in the design of the gate. 

This finding is significant in many other respects, 
as it helps us understand how a mediaeval town 
might be laid out in the first place, and how it could 
be constructed in a short period. It seems that first 
the positions of the gates were marked in the field, 
probably with bamboo posts and scaffolding, as is 
customary in India even today. This would not only 
mark the positions of the two ends of each section 
of the fortification walls, but also help establish the 
alignment of the main streets, which usually lead 
from one gate to another within the town. This 
would explain the street layout, which is on a rough 
grid pattern rather than a perfect geometric one, as 
the position of the gates, probably chosen for their 
convenient situation, would not correspond to a 
restricted geometric pattern, 

The application of this method for laying out the 
perimeter of the town would also allow major cons- 
truction projects — such as the building of mosques, 
madrasas, and even private dwellings — within the 
town and alongside the street layout to be started at 
the same time as the town walls were being construc- 
ted. Great speed could be applied to the work, as 
there would be little need to adhere rigidly to the 
details of a master plan. Each structure could be built 
by a different team, providing they kept roughly to 
the line of the Streets, presumably marked on the 
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Plate 5.10 Andheri Gate, entrance portal opening to the town, with the remains of the galleries on the roof, Most of the 
facing stones of the gatehouse have disappeared, but the remaining parts show that they were squared up and roughly 
dressed like those used for the facing of the platform of the wall galleries, a portion of which can be seen at the far left. 
The vaulted chamber at the right of the portal is part of the fortification wall, and is not associated with the gate. 


ground by stone signs or again by bamboo posts. 
The open spaces designated in front of the gates and 
the streets running along the town walls would have 
provided a buffer between the buildings within the 
town and the fortification works, keeping the cons- 
truction work separate and also allowing some margin 
of error in the outline of the buildings. Our surveys 
of the gates were also helpful for analysing the extent 
to which such a system would work in practice. 


THE GATES 


Two of the better-preserved gates of Tughluqabad 
are the North Gate of the fort, which opens to the 
western quarters of the town and the Andheri Gate, 
the only example which is almost intact and has pre- 
served its roof. The Andheri Gate is relatively smaller 
than the other main gates of the town, but the North 
Gate is particularly interesting, as not only it is one 
of the grandest gates in Tughluqabad but its design 
is based on a principle which has also been applied 
to most of the other gates. During the fieldwork 
these two gates together with the Hath Gate were 
surveyed in some detail, but in addition sketch plans 
were also made of some of the other gates, where 


24 The names of the gates are recorded in Gordon Hearn, The Seven 
Cities of Delhi, a Description and History, 2nd ed, revised, Calcutta 
and Simla, 1928, plan facing p. 36; and in Hasan and Page, IV, 1. This 
source also gives an engraving of the exterior view of the Andheri 
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their ruins were still sufficiently extant. These in- 
clude the Banddoli and Rawul Gates as well as the 
gate to the citadel. Other gates are no more than heaps 
of rubble, and without excavation it would be dif- 
ficult to provide accurate sketches of their plans. 


THE ANDHERI GATE 


The Andheri Gate (the Dark Gate) is situated at the 
south-east corner of the town (figs. 5.4-5.6, pls. 5.9- 
5.10), and leads to the fields outside to the east of 
the outer wall of the fort of ‘Adilabad. This wall, 
built apparently by Muhammad b. Tughlug early in 
his reign, is slightly to the east of the dam which re- 
tained the water of the artificial Jake, south of the 
town. The Andheri Gate must have once led to one 
of the main roads, probably towards Palwal, Bayana 
and Gwalior or towards Sohna, later the seat of the 
territory of Miwat. The present names of the gates do 
not seem to be original, and seem to have been given 
subsequently by local farmers and later squatters, 
when the original names had already been forgot- 
ten.24 In the case of Andheri the name seems to 
have arisen from the dark and windowless galleries 
at either side of its corridor. These galleries are so 


Gate, which shows it to have been in a similar condition as today, 
However, to the west of the gate the tower was still intact at that 
lime, but a large portion of it has now fallen. 
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Plate 5.11 Andheri Gate, interior of the corridor leading 
from the western entrance looking east, showing the 
relieving arch of the vault. This allows the corridors to be 
vaulted without the need for cross vaulting at the corners. 


Figure 5.4 The Andheri Gate in the south-east corner of 
the town, ground plan. 
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Figure 5.5 The Andheri Gate, longitudinal section A-A, through the main corridor an 
section represent the upper part of the eastern lower, the galleries around the fortifi 
now partly in ruins. The reconstructed outlines are based on similar features existing 


d the outer portal, Dotted lines in the 
cation walls and the roof of the gates 
in other parts of the fort. 
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rt view with the entrance to the town at the right and the way to the fields at the left. The 


Plate 5.12 Andheri Gate, interio: 
e main corridor can also be seen. The two archways 


sloping floor of the two corridors and part of the pointed vault of th 
open to the western gallery of the gatehouse. 
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Figure 5.6 The Andheri Gate, south elevation showing the outer portal and its flanking towers. 
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Plate 5.13 
corridor looking north, showing the niche in the wall at the 
north end, and a small opening above. The archway on the 
right side leads to the eastern gallery and that on the left 
to the corridor of the entrance opening to the town. 


Andheri Gate, interior view of the main 


dark that even on a bright day artificial light may 
still be needed for the inside to be properly seen. 
Such galleries appear to have existed in most of the 
Tughlugabad gates, but together with their other 
features they have long fallen into ruin, leaving those 
of the Andheri Gate as the only surviving examples, 

The gate is entered on the town side through an 
arched portal facing west (fig. 5.4, pl. 5.10) and a 
short vaulted corridor (pl. 5.11) with its floor sloping 
down and leading to the main corridor at a right 
angle to it (pl. 5.12). The main corridor has a pointed 
vault built of roughly dressed stone, and at its 
northern end is a large niche built into the walls (pl. 
5.13) corresponding with the opening to a grand 
portal at the south. At the top of the niche is a small 
window opening to just above the floor level of the 
platform of the galleries, which ran along — and 
sheliered — the loopholes of the eastern fortification 
walls. The position of this window is another indication 
that the gate was constructed after the completion 
of the fortification walls, and that the features of 
the gate were adjusted to correspond with those of 
the walls. 
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Plate 5.14 Andheri Gate, interior view 


of the east gallery 
looking south. 


At either side of the main corridor is a gallery, 
already noted for the darkness in the interior. The 
gallery at the eastern side runs along the whole 
length of the main corridor (pl. 5.14), but the wes- 
tern gallery is shorter, allowing for the space of the 
corridor of the inner gate. The two galleries are vaul- 
ted, in a similar Way to the corridors, but their floors 
are level, and the difference between the floors of 
the galleries and the sloping floor of the corridor 
can be seen in our section (fig. 5.5) and in pls. 5.11- 
5.12. As already noted, side galleries are common 
features in most of the other gates of Tughlugabad, 
and in spite of their darkness they must have been 
designed to house the guards. While the galleries of 
most gates also seem to have been dark and win- 
dowless, occasionally they do have windows. An 
example is the Rawul Gate, where several windows 
are set above the niches of the galleries, opening to 
the level of the arcade of the fortification walls. 

In Tughluqabad the grand portal of the Andheri 
Gate (fig. 5.6, pls. 5.9 and 5.15) has still preserved its 
outer arch, but the upper part of the portal is lost, and 
only a single course of the arch itself is still standing. 
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Plate 5.15 Andheri Gate, southern portal opening to the fields, and the tower at its western side. The clear joint at the 
point of the tower and the wall of the gate shows that the stones at this corner are not keyed together and the courses of 


the stonework on the two sides do not correspond. 


If the upper courses of the arch are not restored it will 
not be long before the arch collapses. The arch of the 
portal encases a smaller arch which rises over two 
monolithic engaged columns, and opens to the main 
corridor. On the exterior the grand arch is flanked 
by two piers with two rows of loopholes, which 
continue at the side walls of the gate. Behind the 
loopholes, at roof level, ran originally a vaulted 
arcade which is now in ruins, but some of its arched 
openings standing on the roof of the gatehouse can 
still be seen at the south side. This arcade sheltering 
the loopholes is at a considerably higher level than 
those of the fortification walls and their towers. On 
the exterior, while the builders have made an effort 
to match up the lines of the stonework with those 
of the towers, the joints between the two are clear, 
and in fact there has been no attempt to key in the 
facing stones of the towers to those of the gate- 
house. This again indicates that the gate and the 
towers were built separately, and one after the com- 
pletion of the other. The battlements of the top of 
the walls have long been lost, and part of the tower 
at the west of the gate has fallen in recent years, 
leaving some of the vaulted corridor running around 
the tower exposed, as can be seen in our photograph 
of the exterior. 
The Andheri Gate has a number of features similar 
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to the other main gates, and its preservation in an 
almost intact condition helps our understanding of 
the form and construction of the other gates. How- 
ever, it is relatively small, and its plan is slightly 
simpler than the others, most of which have a dog- 
legged corridor. We have already noted that outside 
the outer portal of most of the other gates there is 
usually a square or trapezoid outer fortified court- 
yard with a series of chambers around. Three of 
such courts associated with the North and the East 
Gates of the fort and the Citadel Gate will be dis- 
cussed in more detail below. Such a court is missing 
in only two of the main gates: the Andheri Gate and 
the Hathi Gate described below, as well as in the 
smaller postern gates and the ‘Adilabad Gate, but 
this last gate seems to be a later addition built on a 
totally different layout at the time of Muhammad b. 
Tughlugq, to provide access toa causeway which linked 
Tughluqabad to his newly constructed ‘Adilabad 
citadel (Appendix Ill), The reason of the omission of 
an outer courtyard in the Andheri and the Hathi 
Gates may be the steep ground in front of them. It 
is also likely that such courtyards were also intended 
for these gates, but the work was not carried out, 
From outside the walls, access to the Andheri Gate 
was provided by a flight of broad steps descending to 
the level of the fields below, 
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Plate 5.16 Tughluqabad fort, the North Gate looking south from the town. 


Plate 5.17 North Gate, the west side of the outer trapezoid enclosure. 


THE NORTH GATE 


The most impressive gates of Tughluqabad seem to 
have been the two gates of the fort opening to the 
town. These gates were more than defensible access 
points to the fort, as they also had the symbolic role of 
being the thresholds (dargah) of the royal palaces. 
Their grandiose appearance is, therefore, not sur- 
prising. However, the East Gate has long been in 
ruins, as its stones seem to have been systematically 
pilfered and used in the construction of the houses 
in the old settlement in the town. In general form 
and in scale, the East Gate — described below in 
association with the royal square — appears to have 
been comparable to the North Gate. This gate, al- 
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though itself also in ruins, has maintained its original 
layout and many of the architectural features which 
are shared with most of the other gates. 

Alongside of the north wall of the fort runs a 
substantial moat (pl. 5.2), but the area immediately 
surrounding the gate has not been excavated (pl. 
5.16) and the gate is approached from the town via 
a flight of steps at the eastern side of a trapezoid 
outer courtyard, about 15.5 m. at each side, excep! 
the south which measures about 23 m. (pl. 5.17). The 
courtyard is heavily fortified with two bastions i? 
front and the walls at either side are set against tw° 
massive towers flanking the main entrance portal 
(figs. 5.7-5.8). It seems that there was no other access 
to the courtyard except that flight of steps, the ruins 
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h Gate, plan Level 2, showing the gatchouse and the dog-legged circulation as well as the arcade of 
Figure 5.8 The North Gate, , . level of the silos. 
the defensive walls, interior of the towers, and roof level 
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Plate 5.18 North Gate, arched niches on the north side of the outer enclosure. 
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Figure 5.9 Delhi, Qal‘a RAi Pithord, plan showing the 
fortified courtyards provided on the exterior of the main 
entrance (marked "Ranjit Gate") on the western side of the 
citadel (Lal Kot), and for the western gate of the walled 
town (from Cunningham, AS/R, |, pl. 36 facing p, 152), 


25 ASIR, 1, 1862-5, 181-3, pl. 36; A, Cunningham, Report of the 
proceedings of the Archaeological Surveyor to the Government of 
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of which ascend to a smaller portal opening to the 
court. The arrangement of the access to this court 
appears to follow the intended original design, and 
there was no plan to provide a bridge at this point. 
Such bridges are not common in front of Indo-Muslim 
forts in India, particularly those of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century. 

Inside the court there are remains of two small 
deep niches at either side of the entrance, and around 
the northern and western sides of the court are cor- 
responding vaulted niches which are well preserved 
(fig. 5.7, pl. 5.18). Each of these niches, 2.3 m. wide 
and 2.14 m. deep, have the usual arrow slits on the 
outer facing wall (pl. 5.20), but the two corner niches 
at the north give access to the chambers inside the 
bastions. These chambers are stilted semi-circles in 
plan, and seem to have been domed originally, 
although the roofs have not been preserved. 

Outer courtyards — although not a common feature 
in the gates of the later forts — can occasionally be 
found, and an example in Delhi is the western gate 
of the seventeenth century Red Fort. This courtyard 
has been substantially restored and many of its ori- 
ginal features are altered, but its layout is original, 
and as with the gates of Tughluqabad the wall in front 
of the main gate is blank and the only entrance to 
the court is at one side: in this case at the north. An 
outer courtyard does not, however, seem to have been 
an innovation of Ahmad b. Ayaz. Qal‘a Rai Pithtra is 
also known to have had at least two such features 
(fig. 5.9), one in front of the main gate of the cita- 
del, and another in front of one of the gates of what 
could be described as the upper town of post-Ghurid 
Delhi, both dating probably from the thirteenth cen- 
tury if not earlier,25 

At the south of the courtyard another flight of 
Steps uscends to the grand portal of the main gate 


India for the season of 1862-63, JASB, XXXII, 1865, Supplementary 
Number (addenda to the main number), xly, 
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Figure 5.10 Tughluqabad fort, the North Gate, Section A-A through the outer courtyard and gatehouse. 
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Figure 5.11 The North Gate, section B-B through the silos and western tower of the gatchouse. 


house (figs. 5.8, 5.10, pl. 5.19). This portal no longer 
stands, but its ground plan is preserved and some of 
its stones, including its monolithic threshold (pl. 5.21) 
lie on the site. The portal stood originally nearly 5 m. 
above the level of the outer court and was designed 
to be seen from the town. The appearance of the 
portal seems to have been similar to the outer portal 
of the Andheri Gate, as well as the eastern gate of 
‘Adilabad, which is also visible from outside, stan- 
ding above the outer fortifications. 

The portal leads to a corridor about 12.5 m. long 
and flanked with galleries (fig. 5.8), similar in plan to 
those of the Andheri Gate. However, in the North 
Gate the galleries appear to have been well above 
the level of the corridor (pl. 5.22). The floors of the 
galleries and the corridor are all disturbed, and the 
stones have been pilfered, but in the Hathi Gate 
where the floors of the galleries are better preserved 
they are also over a metre above the floor of the 
corridor. In the North Gate, however it cannot be 
ruled out that the galleries may have been in two 
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storeys. While the other gates of Tughluqabad all 
appear to be in a single storey, a probable upper 
level in the North Gate would not be surprising, 
as it was customary for the main gates of forts and 
palaces to have some structures above, the simplest 
of which were small colonnaded domed pavilions 
(chatris) or chambers. One of the functions of such 
upper structures was to house the musicians who at 
certain times played trumpets and drums to announce 
the hours of the day as well as to proclaim the entry 
of nobles called to an audience (Appendix III). In the 
North Gate the inner walls of the galleries are partly 
preserved. On the wall at the western side the floor 
line of the upper level can be seen (fig. 5.10). There 
are three shallow arched niches on the western wall, 
as well as the traces of a niche at the northern wall 
and remains of a niche or an opening at the southern 
wall. On the southern side of the gallery there are 
the remains of some structures adjoining the silos 
(figs. 5.8, 5.11) filling the space between the silos 
and the access to the inner portal of the gate. An 
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Plate 5.19 North Gate, north side of the dog-legged corridor of the grand portal of the main gatchouse, looking west 
towards the western gallery the niches of which still stand. In the foreground are the remains of the outer portal. 


Plate §.20 North Gate, north chamber in the west wall of 
the outer enclosure, showing the loopholes, the outer gate lying loose on the site, 


Plate 5.21 North Gate, threshold with hole for the pivot of 
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Plate 5.22 North Gate, interior seen from the east, with the ruins of a gallery and niches of its western wall, Although 
most of the stones have been pilfered, the floor line can still be seen on the wall and part of the original plasterwork is 
also preserved. In the foreground is the longer portion of the dog-legged corridor. 


opening at the south side of the western gallery 
would have brought light to the otherwise relatively 
dark interior of the gatehouse or perhaps could even 
provide access to the roof of the structure outside, 
which adjoins the roof of the silos. Subsequently this 
roof, which still preserves some of the surviving flat 
domes of the silo chambers, provides a terrace in 
front of the platform of the arcade which runs 
alongside the northern fortification wall (pl. 5.23). 

Inside the gatehouse, the gallery at the eastern 
side is not well preserved, and the upper parts are 
lost while the lower parts are filled with debris. At 
the roof level the structure behind the gallery is also 
buried under rubble and the details are not clear, 
However, the outline of the gallery itself is fairly 
clear and it seems that behind the gallery at the roof 
level of the fortification arcades there were some 
chambers, probably connected to the arcade, As 
with the Andheri Gate — and indeed any other gate 
in Tughlugabad which has preserved these features 
— the galleries flanking the central corridor are not 
of the same size. In the North Gate the eastern gallery 
is shorter than that on the west to provide room for 
the dog-legged end of the corridor (pl, 5.24), This 
space contains two sets of steps separated by a lan- 
ding, and descending to the ground level of the fort 
(pl. 5.25). 

There are a number of features in the North Gate 
which need more consideration. The gate is set at an 
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angle to the fortification walls, which differ in their 
direction at either side. Not only does the planning 
of the gate adjust itself to the discrepancy in the 
alignment of the walls, but also allows it to be 
orientated to face the Khass Bazar, one of the main 
streets of the town, The two towers flanking the 
gate seems to be part of the design of the gate as 
they are designed to soften the change in the angle 
between the two sides of the wall, and to match to 
the arcaded gallery which runs alongside the walls. 
At this level the gallery runs around the towers, and 
in each tower surrounds an inner rectangular chamber 
in its core, 

The North Gate seems to have been designed to 
express the majesty of the fort and its royal buil- 
dings, which would have remained inaccessible to 
most of the population of the town. To achieve such 
an impression a false sense of height between the 
ground levels of the town and the fort is produced 
by raising the floor level of the outer court and again 
the level of the main gatehouse. From the town, 
therefore, the gate is seen to stand about 11 m. above 
the level of the town, In most cases in Tughluqabad 
and elsewhere the gates are usually at the same 
level as the ground inside. In the North Gate one 
feels that the level of the fort is significantly above 
that of the town, This is not, of course the case, as at 
this point the ground of the fort is only a few metres 
above that of the town, and as we have seen, steps 
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Plate S23 North Gate, upper level, Remains of the corridor and the chambers of the south-west tower seen from the south- 


east with the arched doors opening to the fortification’s vaulted gallery, which is in ruins at this point. 


Plate 524 North Gate, general view from the fort, looking north-east and showi 
g g owin 


legged corridor. The monumental scale of the gate with the galleries standing wel 
even in its ruined state. 


g the ruins of the arched gate and dog- 
| above the level of the fort can be felt 


Plate 5.25 North Gate, seen from the area of the fort to the south of the gate, showin h 
ws 8 the path in d whic 
leads to the inner portal, At the left are the ruins of the structure adjoining the silos, p the foregroun 
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Plate 5.26 Hathi Gate, seen from outside looking north-west to the remains of the outer portal and part of the flanking 


western tower. 


had to be provided inside the dog-leg of the corridor 
to bring the level back to that of the ground within 
the fort. These arrangements indicate that the 
designers were concerned not just with utilitarian 
military functions, or engineering solutions for dis- 
crepancies in the alignment of walls and the resolving 
of structural details. Much thought was evidently 
given to creating grandiose and monumental effects 
for the key features. 


HATHI GATE 


Opposite the North Gate in the fort is the Hathi 
Gate. The two gates could have been linked by an 
avenue which would have bisected the open fields in 
the fort, passing by the side of a feature known as 
the Hathi Kind (fig. 5.1, no. 26), described below. In 
some details the Hathi Gate differs from the North 
Gate, but the most striking difference is that it does 
not have the outer courtyard. From what is left on 
the exterior of the south wall of the fort, the gate 
seems to have been accessed by a stepped ramp 
leading to a flight of steps which ascended to a 
grand outer portal (pl. 5.26). The portal itself no 
longer stands, but its floor plan (fig. 5.12) and parts 
of the dressed stones of the jambs (pl. 5.27) have 
survived. It appears that, as usual, the outer portal 
consisted of a grand outer arch surrounding the 
inner arch which supported the actual gates, the 
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Figure 5.12 Hathi Gate to the south of 
the fort, gro 
plan also showing the street and a chamber to its iy i 
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Plate 5.27 Hathi Gate, the central corridor looking south-east and showing the remains of the openings to the eastern 
gallery. At the south end of the corridor part of the jamb of the inner arch of the outer portal can also be seen. 


Plate 5.28 Hathi Gate, view of the corridor looking south-west and showing the remains of the arched openings 0 the 
western gallery and the base of the inner arch of the outer gate which incorporates on the inner side the stone with a hole 


in which the pivot of the gate turned, 
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Figure 5.13 Hathi Gate, section A-A through the gatehouse, the northern street and the remains of the adjoining structures. 


fittings for the pivots of which still survive (pl. 5.28). 
Judging from the standing remains it seems that the 
portal and particularly its outer arch was unusually 
tall (fig. 5.13), perhaps accounting for the traditional 
name Hathi Gate (elephant gate), although all the 
main gates of the town and the fort seem to have 
been large enough for elephants to pass through. 
The portal opened via a number of steps to a corridor, 
about 16 m. long and 4.25 m. wide with a dog-leg at 
the northern end turning west and leading to the 
inner portal. In this gate the floor of the corridor 
was, unusually, lower than the floors of the flanking 
galleries. These galleries seem to have been in a 
single storey, but were apparently taller than those 
of the Andheri Gate. The layout of the galleries, with 
the eastern one (pl. 5.29) larger than that in the 
west, follows the general principle seen in the other 
gates. 

The inner portal of the Hathi Gate is somewhat 
unusual as it does not seem to have had a pronounced 
exterior standing on open ground, instead it opened 
to a street about 8.9 m. wide with buildings at either 
side. The street may not have been part of the 
original plan, but could have been created when a 
number of auxiliary buildings were added at the 
south side of the fort. The level of the street seems 
to have been higher than that of the inner portal of 
the gate, and at this point the level of the street was 
apparently brought down by three steps to com- 
pensate for this (pl. 5.30). The layout of the street 
and function of the buildings is not clear, but from 
what is left it seems that opposite the inner portal of 
the gate there was another vaulted corridor about 
10.5 m. long with arched openings at both ends (pl. 
5.31). The arch at the northern end of this corridor 
would have been seen from the open fields in the 
fort standing in front of the probable avenue which 
connected the Hathi Gate to the North Gate. 
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Plate 5.29 Hathi Gate, the southernmost opening to the 
eastern gallery, the only feature that retains its original 
arch, constructed of blocks of roughly dressed stone. The 


space of the gallery itself is filled with the debris of its 
roof and upper structures. 


KHIRKI GATE 


Amongst the town gates of Tughluqabad the Khirki 
(meaning postern) Gate merits particular attention, 


Plate 5.30 Tughlugabad fort, the Hathi G 
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late 5.31 View from the Hathi Gate, looking north-east towards the ruins of what may have been a vaulted corti 
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leading into the open fields of the Fort. 
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Plate 5.33 Khirki Gate, from the steps looking east towards the south-eastern outflank of the town walls. 


as it has a quiet different layout from the others. 
This gate, located to the east of the citadel at the 
south of the town (pl. 5.32) does not have the outer 
court, and from its arrangement it is clear that such a 
court was not intended to be constructed for it. 
Instead the gate opens directly onto the lake with a 
set of stepped platforms (ghdts) — traditional in 
India — leading down to the water level and giving 
the public access for fetching water, washing 
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clothes, or bathing (pl. 5.33), Another interesting 
feature is the arch of the outer gate (pl. 5.34), still 


standing and close in form to that of the Andheri 
Gate. 


OTHER GATES 


Apart from the gates at the south side of Tughluq- 
abad — none of which have an outer courtyard — 
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Plate 5.34 Khirki Gate, looking south from the town side, and showing the remains of the corridor and the standing outer 


arch of the gate. 


the other town gates are similar in design principles 
and include an outer courtyard, but are on a slightly 
smaller scale than the North and East Gates of the 
fort. The modern urban developments of the last 
few decades at the west of Tughlugqabad have had 
an adverse effect on the gates at the north and the 
west of the town. The most damaged are the Delhi, 
Nimwala and Dhoban Dhobani Gates (pl. 5.35). Not 
only have many of their stones been pilfered, and 
houses built leaning against their ramparts, but their 
sites have also been disturbed by being continuously 
trampled on by the residents of the neighbourhood 
who use the area as a rubbish dump and open lat- 
rine. Those at the eastern side of the town are better 
preserved, and the general similarity and individual 
variations in the design of Tughluqabad’s gates can 
still be observed in these examples. The Bandaoli 
Gate (fig. 5.14), for example, has an asymmetrical 
trapezoid outer courtyard which was originally en- 
tered from the south. The gatehouse itself consisted 
of a corridor with a dogsteg turning northward at 
the town side, flanked by the usual galleries, with 
that to the south larger than that to the north (pl. 
5.36), This gate seems to have remained in use 
throughout the life of the old settlement in the town 
and in recent years the path which passed through 
the ruins of the gate has been converted to a 
metalled road. 

An arrangement similar to the Bandaoli Gate can 
also be found in the Bhatoi Gate and the Chakla- 
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khana Gate (pl. 5.37), but in the case of the Bhatoi 
Gate the outer courtyard was on a relatively symmet- 
rical trapezoid layout. Although the configuration of 
the corridor and its galleries appears to be similar to 
the other two gates, here the collapsed roof of the 
corridor and the galleries have blocked the passage, 
and unlike most other gates little attempt has been 
made by the local settlers to maintain a passage 
through this gate. Although at present a satisfactory 
survey of the Bhatoi Gate is not possible, it seems 
that many of the original features of the gate are 
preserved under the debris (pl. 5.38). 


RAWUL GATE 


Between the Bandaoli and Bhatoi Gates stands the 
Rawul Gate (fig. 5.15, pl. 5.39) which differs con- 
siderably in detail from them, In this gate the outer 
court is triangular, with a single tower at the north- 
west, and was apparently entered from the north 
side, The gatehouse itself is better preserved and it 
appears that the galleries flanking the corridor were 
taller than some the other town gates. On the walls 
are the usual arched niches but above them are open 
ings at roof level, providing light and air (pl. 5.41). 
These galleries would not have been as dark as 
those of the Andheri Gate, indicating that the gal- 
leries of some of the other gates might also have 
had similar openings. In this gate the dog-leg of the 
corridor again turns towards the north making the 
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Plate 5.35 Ruins of the Dhoban Dhobani Gate at the north-west of the town, looking south-west along the 
fort in the background to the left, and the suburb encroaching on the walls to the right. 
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Plate 5.36 Bandaoli Gate, looking from the road outside at the east of the town to the outer court and the ruins of the 
ate 5. . 
portal. 


northern gallery smaller than that at the south, but 
an interesting feature is a second vaulted gallery to 
the north of the northern gallery (pl. 5.40). This ad- 
ditional gallery opened only on the west side with a 
wide arch, but the function of the gallery is not known, 
The Rawul Gate was, of course, one of the main 
gates of the town as it opened to the street which 
passed the Jami‘ mosque and led to the East Gate of 
the fort. Extra chambers may have, therefore, been 
useful for the guards, but the true reason for the 
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construction of this extra gallery may lie elsewhere. 
It seems that the segment of the town wall north of 
the gate may have stopped shorter than planned 
and, as the extra gap was more than what could be 
filled in economically with masonry, the designers 
of the gate had to adjust their design by adding this 
gallery. If this is the case the gallery is one of the 
best indications that the gates were built after the 
completion of the walls as a general Strategy for the 
construction of the town, already described, 
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Plate 5.37 Chaklakhana Gate, at the north of the town. View from the outer courtyard looking south, On the right are the 
remains of the western tower with the arches of the corridor around its central chamber still standing, with some remains 
of the arcade of the outer courtyard at the lower level on the far right. In the background stands the south wall of the western 
gallery of the gatehouse with the remains of the vault clearly preserved. On the left is part of the standing eastern tower, 


Plate 5.38 Bhatoi Gate at the east of the town, view from the outer courtyard looking south-west towards the ruins of the 
gatehouse with the remains of the southern tower on the left and the walls of the southern gallery of the gatehouse to its right. 
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Plate 5.39 Rawul Gate, from the outer enclosure looking west at the ruins of the corridor and its gallery on the southern 
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40 i showing the entrance to the corridor and the remains of an 

view from the town looking east, s “and 
a = 1 ie ae northern side with its upper level incorporated into the arcade of the fortification walls. 
additional galler s 
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Plate 5.41 Rawul Gate, interior of the southern gallery 
looking south-west and showing its vaulted roof and 
windows. 


‘ADILABAD GATE 


Although apparently a later addition and different in 
layout from all the other gates, from many points of 
view the ‘Adilabad Gate merits attention. The gate 
has retained the arch of its outer portal (pl. 5.42) 
which although it has a smaller span than those of 
the Andheri and Khirki Gates, is similar in scale and 
in proportion to those, indicating that the form and 
proportion of such arches was perhaps characteristic 
of all the other portals in Tughluqabad. However, in 
other details there is little similarity between this 
gate and the others. The portal opens to a short and 
straight vaulted corridor which did not have the 
usual dog-leg configuration, nor does it appear to 
have had flanking galleries. Instead there were 
simple arched niches at either sides of the corridor (pl. 
5.43). The inner portal opening to the town has not 
survived but its piers are preserved, and correspond 
with those of the outer portal showing that the two 
arches had a similar span, but judging from other 
gates the height of the inner portal could have been 
lower than the outer one. The outer portal of the gate 
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Plate 5.42 ‘Adilabad Gate, standing arch of the outer 
portal seen from the south-east. 


is not flanked by the usual towers, but due to the 
choice of its location there is only one tower at its 
east. There is also no outer courtyard and the gate 
opens in a location set between the dam at the south 
Side of the lake and the outer defensive walls of 
‘Adilabad (pl. 5.44 and fig. 10.1 below). There is a 
relatively flat open space of about 300 m. long and 
100 to 150 m. wide Stretching between this gate and 
the east gate of ‘Adilabad (fig. 5.1, no, 41). This area, 
protected by the defensive wall at the eastern side. 
looked over the expanse of the lake, and with easy 
access to water could have been made into a garden. 


THE SILOS 


One of the striking features in Tughluqabad is the 
large number of silos built next to the walls both in 
the town and in the fort (pl. 5.45). We have already 
seen Ibn Battiita’s remark on the silos in the earlier 
forts of the Delhi region, but no examples of such 
silos have survived, and their structural form is not 
known, nor their numbers within a town. In Tugh- 
luqabad the large number of silos seems to have 


Plate 5.43 “Adilabad Gate, interior of the single straight corridor from the north-west. 


Plate 5.44 ‘Adilabad Gate. view from the south showing the outer portal, the single tower to its east and the ground 
between the gate and the lake, with the defences of the causeway to ‘Adilabad to the right. The stonework of the gate — 
added ata | ea te — does aa match that of the tower and the loopholes are not similar in arrangement or at the same level. 

od at a later date — doe 


been a precaution taken by Ghiyath al-din to pre- 
pare his capital not only for famine, which regularly 
struck north India, but also for withstanding a long 
Siege. The silos are massive but simple structures, 
and as an example one of the better-preserved silos 
associated with the North Gate of the fort was sur- 
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veyed in some detail (figs. 5.8, 5.10-5.11). 

The structure is built within the fort and attached 
to the west side of the gate in the form of a massive 
platform about 10 m. high, accommodating ten cir- 
cular domed chambers, which as we have noted 
would have been grain silos. The chambers are 6.5 
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Plate 5.45 Silos to the north-west of the Hathi Gate, exterior view looking north-west and showing the terrace formed 
over the flat domed roofs. 
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Plate 5.46 Interior of silo to the north-west of the Hathi Gate, 


now filled with debris, showing th P hute 
below the springing of the dome. & the opening of the c 
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Plate 5.47 Ten silos south of the Bandaoli Gate, looking north-west with the modern village in the background. 


m. wide and 9 m. deep, and set 1.5 m. apart from 
each other. The walls are solidly constructed with 
rubble-stone and mortar. The floors of the silos are 
about 1.5 m. above ground level, apparently to 
ensure a dry environment inside. The flat domes are 
fairly visible on the roof, which as we have noted, 
provides a large terrace accessible by a few steps to the 
arcade of the fortification walls. 

There was originally no access to the silo chambers 
themselves, but to one side of each of the domed 
roofs, there is a sloping chute by means of which 
the chambers could be filled gradually at harvest 
time. The filling of the chamber could be monitored 
through a central hole in the middle of each flat 
dome (pl. 5.46). When a chamber was full the hole 
in the dome and the chute could be sealed, and there 
are a number of blocked chutes and domes still to 
be seen both in this silo and those associated with 
other gates. The silos would, therefore, have been 
inaccessible and the grain protected against theft or 
misappropriation. As we have seen from Ibn Battata’s 
account it seems that the seal of the silos could only 
be broken by the order of the sultan at the time of 
famine or perhaps siege. Ibn Battita also notes that 
when the silos were opened the grains were 
blackened, but still edible. This may have been due 
to the lack of ventilation in the chambers. 
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The structure of the silo at North Gate seems to 
be based on a prototype design which was used with 
little alteration at most of the other gates (fig. 5.15, 
pl. 5.47). In addition to those at the gates a number 
of other silo structures in the fort and in the town 
could be identified, amongst them three set near 
each other — consisting of thirty silos altogether — 
at the southern wall of the fort, east of the Hathi 
Gate, and one attached to each of the corner towers 
at the north of the town. In most of the silos not only 
are the measurements similar but also the number 
of chambers is the same. How far these silos were 
actually filled with grain during the reign of Ghiyath 
al-din is not certain, but in no other fort in India have 
such features been found in such a great number. 
Inside the citadel of ‘Adilabad and near its western 
gate there are again four square domed chambers 
which may have also been designed as silos, but 
these chambers have not been excavated, and their 
form indicates that they could be a bath house. All 
these structures are attached to the fortification 
wall, but inside the Tughlugabad fort there are also 
the ruins of a free-standing structure with six cir- 
cular pits known as Hathi Kind. This feature, which 
could be regarded as the remains of a silo, will be 
discussed later together with the other monuments 
of the fort. 


THE CITADEL 


The citadel was probably the site of the private 
buildings of Ghiyath al-din, and was the most 
strongly defended area (fig. 6.1). The walls, 20 to 30 
m. above the level of the town and the plain, had a 
commanding view, and from the northern side 
almost all of the town could be viewed. The eastern 
and southern side looked over the artificial lake, 
with the tomb of Ghiyath al-din as an island in the 
middle. The walls are reinforced by tall and im- 
pressive towers, relatively close to each other. The 
citadel, therefore, has more towers in proportion to 
the length of the wall than any other parts of the 
fortification walls (fig. 5.1, pl. 6.1). The most impres- 
sive of these towers is that at the north nicknamed 
the khiuni burj (bloody tower), on the assumption 
that it was the site of executions, where those 
sentenced to death were thrown down from the 
tower. Public executions in front of palace buildings 
were, of course, a common practice in mediaeval 
times, and some gruesome examples carried out 
under the order of Muhammad b. Tughluq are re- 
corded by Ibn Battita. In Tughluqabad there is no 
historical record that the Khaini Burj was ever used 
for public executions, and as all the names given to 
different features of Tughluqabad are later attribu- 


tions there is little reason to attach any credit to this 
nickname. The tower (pl. 6.2), however is better pre- 
served than the other towers, and is exceptional in 
that it rises almost 8 m. above the walls, which wrap 
round it in an outer layer incorporating a walk with 
arrow Slits (pl. 6.3). The well-preserved stonework of 
this outer layer provides one of the few examples in 
which the details of the structure can be seen. How- 
ever, all the towers at the western side of the citadel 
appear to have been similar, although their upper 
parts have not survived. At the south-east corner of 
the Khaini Burj a large vaulted corridor gives access 
to the central chamber, and there must have been 
external stairs which gave access to the roof of the 
tower — a vantage point from which the fort, the 
citadel, the entire town and the surrounding lands 
could be observed. Parts of the original plaster work 
of the interior of the tower have survived under the 
standing vault of the corridor (pl. 6.4). 


THE GATES 
The only formal gate of the citadel is in the middle 


of its western wall opening to the fort. In general 
the gate and its outer courtyard are similar in design 


Plate 6.1 View of the citadel looking west with the mosque on the left, the north-west tower of the gate in the distance, 
and to its right the tower known as Khini Burj. The ruins in front of the towers, including the standing arch date from 
later occupation. The path in the foreground is modern. 
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Figure 6.1 Tughlugabad citadel, plan of the palaces and other surviving features 


Key: 1. Citadel gate; 3. Postern gate; 4. Quarry made into a tank; 5. Stepped pyramidal platform with remains of the Jahan-nama pavilion above; 
6. Basement chambers at both sides of a corridor; 7. Main reservoir of the citadel; 8. Small mosque; 12. Courtyard with standing arcade; 20. 
Street; 39. Royal escape route. 


Plate 6.2 The Khaini Burj from the south, 
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Plate 6.3 Khini Burj, southern face seen from the bat- 


Uements of the west wall, showing the outer walk and 
loopholes. 


to the other gates of Tughluqabad, but there are cer- 
tain features peculiar to this gate. The outer courtyard, 
slightly trapezoid in plan, has two entrances, one at 
the north side opening to a long trapezoid courtyard 
and another at the south side opening to a terrace 
which give access to the tomb of Ghiyath al-din and 
the southern courts of the public palace complex. 
These areas will be considered in more detail when 
discussing the fort. 

The outer courtyard had originally the usual deep 
niches running round the north, west and south 
Sides, but these niches are now in ruins, and only 
one of them stands at the south-east corner. Three 
of the towers had the usual circular chambers inside, 
but an interesting feature is the interior arrangement 
of the tower at the north-west. Usually the semi- 
circular chambers inside the towers were vaulted, and 
So were the corridors running around them, but in 


1 Al“Umari records that 


DAM 5 Ng poling day pm Ser See ELE Ug cglay AI jee 5 Ua SI peal 
NA ye yA pe ted tne Sg V Salle 9 tt yet 


"The palaces of the sultan and his houses in Delhi are exclusively for 
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this case the void inside the tower is divided into 
three interconnected chambers by two straight 
walls, each with three arched openings, and the 
structure had a light flat roof supported by timber 
joists resting on corbelled stones set into the walls 
(pl. 6.5). Most of these stones have survived in situ 
set just below the level of the battlements indicating 
that unlike elsewhere in the fort this roof was indeed 
thin and light (pl. 6.6). As we shall see, wood was 
used extensively in the construction of Tughluqabad, 
but while the reason for altering the design at this 
point is not entirely clear it seems that the exterior 
wall of the tower was first built on the same scale as 
the other elements of the gate and adjoining fortifi- 
cation, and later when it was found that the required 
height for a vaulted roof was not available another 
solution was found. The layout of this tower is not 
unique and similar arrangements can be found inside 
a number of the towers of Tughluqabad. However, 
such small, but significant design alterations indicate 
that the builders had in hand only a general or master 
plan, and in many places had to adapt their standard 
designs to resolve a certain detail. 

The entrance to the citadel is at the east side, via 
a short corridor which unlike in other gates does not 
have a dog-legged layout and runs straight to a 
portal on the eastern side facing the citadel. The 
usual galleries seen at either side of the corridor in 
the other gates are also absent here, instead there is 
an open-fronted vaulted chamber at either side of 
the corridor near the eastern portal. The distinctive 
details in layout of this gate must be related to its 
function, different from that of the other gates. The 
citadel gate seems to have been for the exclusive 
use of the sultan and his close courtiers,! and the 
simpler design of its corridor provided short and 
easy entry, while as we shall see later the two en- 
trances of the outer courtyard were part of a larger 
scheme to provide appropriate access for circulation 
within the areas of the fort. On the other hand, de- 
fence was not perhaps a prime concern in the design 
of this gate, as an enemy could only reach this point 
after battling through many other lines of defence. 
The gate, however, is now in ruins and only the lower 
parts of the corridor and the flanking niches, as well 
as the walls and the portals of the outer courtyard 
have survived. One of the open-fronted chambers at 
the southern side of the gate also stands and has 
preserved its vault (pl. 6.7). The chamber and part of 
the facing of the corridor is made of dressed stone 
comparable to that found in the Andheri Gate. 

In addition to the main gate, there is also a Ppos- 
tern gate (fig. 6.1, no, 3) at the eastern side, the 


his own occupation, his wives, and other noble women of the harem, 
concubines, the household servants and slaves, None of the khans or 
emirs (were permitted to) reside there", Shahab al-din Abu’lAbbas 
Ahmad b, Yahya known as Ibn FadIullah al-Umari, Was/ mamlikat 
al-hind wa al-sind (Ibn Fadlallah al-Omari’s Bericht iiber Indien), 


ed, Otto Spies, Sammlung Orientalistischer Arbeiten, XIV, Leipzi 
1943, 12. er Se 
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Plate 6.4 Khaini Burj, interior 
showing the vault of the entrance 
corridor and remains of the origi- 
nal plaster, 


Plate 6.5 North-west tower of 
the entrance gate to the citadel, 
seen from south-east and showing 
the remains of the interior walls. 


Plate 6.6 North-west tower of 
the entrance gate to the citadel, 
interior from the south-east show- 
ing the walls which divided the 
space into three chambers and 
the corbel stones which supported 
a timber roof. The small distance 
between the corbel stones and the 
battlements indicates that the 
roof was thin and light. 
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Plate 6.7 Citadel Gate, remains of the interior from above, showing the vault of the chamber at the south side of the 
straight corridor. At the right is the outer enclosure with one of the niches of its southern wall still standing. 


Plate 6.8 Postern gate Lo the citadel seen from outside the walls. At the right the opening to a corridor, now blocked, may 
have led 10 the outer courtyard of this gate. 


Portal of which still stands (pl. 6.8), but the outworks 
including the steps and possible covered corridors 
Which must have provided access to the ground 
level are lost. Inside the fort the gate is set within 
the ruins of the arcaded gallery of the fortification 
walls, and opened apparently into the court of a 
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complex of buildings at this side, the original layout 
of which could not be determined without excavation. 
In general arrangement the gate is similar to the 
postern gate in the fort (fig. 5.1, no. 2, pl. 7.2) which 
opens to the causeway of Ghiyath al-din’s tomb, but 
in this case the function of the gate is not clear, as it 
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Figure 6.2 The citadel, small mosque by the gate, plan, 
section and elevation. 


seems that it opened on the outside towards the area 
of the lake. However, it is possible that around the 


lake there was originally a walkway or a path run- 
ning alongside the walls. 


THE LATE MUGHAL SETTLEMENT 


In the citadel little has survived of the superstructures, 
and it appears that their stones were systematically 
salvaged for the construction of the dwellings of a 
late Mughal settlement inside the citadel. The ruins 
of a number of late Mughal houses, with lobed 
arched doors and niches, still stand on the site of the 


2 H.B. W. Garrick, Report of a tour in the Punjab and Rajputana in 
1833-4, ASIR, XXIII, 1887, 55; A. Chaghtai, Some inscriptions from 
Jodhpur state, Rajputana, Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1949-50, 43, 
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palaces and are datable from the sixteenth to ¢ 


14s igh- 
teenth century. Most of these buildings are built 
over the site of the earlier buildings, anq some 


incorporate the standing walls of the earlier Struc. 
tures. It seems that the occupants continued tg use 
the Tughluq reservoirs, both in the citadel and in the 
fort, and cultivate the open lands west of the 
Tughlug public buildings. 

Inside the citadel there are traces of some Tughlug 
structures which were built close to the main ate 
and were perhaps associated with the guards and 
other court attendants, but these remains have also 
been built over in later periods and the later buil- 
dings themselves are now in ruins (pl. 6.9). A new 
path which has been built over the old site to lead 
visitors to various points of interest Passes over the 
original layout, and as a whole many of the Original 
features seem at first to be obscured. However, al- 
though the details of the layout of the citadel remain 
unclear a close inspection of the ruins reveals many 
of the original Tughluq features and provides a 


general perspective of the arrangement of the 
structures. 


THE GUARDS’ MOSQUE 


In the citadel the only standing building near the 
main gate is a small mosque (fig. 6.1, no. 8), which 
may date originally from the Tughluq period and 
was perhaps preserved because of its religious 
nature, and used by later settlers. Small mosques 
near the gates of forts and citadels are common in 
India, and were mainly for the use of the guards. 
One such mosque, dating from the time of Shah 
Jahan, can be found in the fort of Nagaur,? and another 
by the outer gate of the citadel of Daulatabad. This 
second mosque, still relatively unknown, is datable 
to the time of the Bahmanis (pl. 6.10). 

The guards’ mosque (fig. 6.2) in the citadel of 
Tughluqabad consists of a single prayer hall 6.4 x 
2.8 m. from inside, with three arched openings on 
the eastern side and a similar door at the northern 
and the southern side (pl. 6.11). In the western wall 
there are three mihrabs corresponding with the 
eastern doors (pl. 6.12), but the central mihrab is 
deeper and slightly wider than the other two, and 
has a rectangular Projection outside the wall. Above 
the central door is a rectangular recess for a foun- 
dation inscription, but the inscription itself has not 
been found. The walls, 77 cm. thick, are slightly bat- 
tered from outside and Support the sloping roof, in the 
form of a hipped roof, but of masonry construction. 
The battered walls may be an indication of a Tughluq 
date for the mosque, as such walls are characteristic 
of the period, and were not employed at later dates. 


M. Shokoohy and N, H. Shokoohy, Nagaur, London, 1993, 23, fig. 3 


and 181-2, fig 69. The location of the mosque is shown in fig. 93 
below. 
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Plate 6.9 Remains of an arched building near the mosque in the citadel. 


i; 


Plate 6.10 Dautatabad, Deccan, the Bahmani mosque near 
the north gate of the inner fort. 


The sloping form of the roof is common in sultanate 
architecture. It is first seen in the entrance chamber 
of the tomb of Balban (pl. 3.2),3 and also appears in 
the buildings of the Tughluqs,4 as well as those of 
later dynasties.> 


WATER SUPPLY AND OTHER FEATURES 


Near the main gate and at either side of the guards’ 
mosque two streets seem to have originally run to- 
wards the south, one leading directly to a reservoir 
al the south-west corner of the citadel, and the other 


3 Yamamoto, I, 71-2, no, T. 3, fig 30, 

4 A number of buildings with this type of roof can be found in the 
palace of Pirdz Shah at his Delhi capital Firdzdbad, now known as 
Pirdz Shah Kotla. The interior of one such building, showing part of 
the roof, is given in pl. 7.57 below. Also see J. A. Page, A Memoir on 
Kotla Piriz Shah, Delhi, MASI, no. 52, Delhi, 1937, pl. 2. 


Plate 6.11 Tughluqabad citadel, the small mosque by the 
gate, probably for the use of the guards, exterior from north- 
east. Above the central arch is the place for an inscription, 
which has been lost. 


alongside the platform of the main palace complex. 
The area between the citadel wall and the street at 
the west of the mosque appears to have been oc- 
cupied originally by two courtyards with a pavilion 
in the middle, but although the other areas at the 
west of the palace platform also seem to have been 
built up, their original layout has been disturbed by 
later structures. The original function of these courts 
are not certain, but their close proximity to the en- 
trance and the main water supply indicates that they 
may have housed the more utilitarian parts of the 
palace, such as the kitchens and servants’ quarters, 


5 Stone roofs built in a hipped or pyramidal form appear even in 
Mughal architecture and many examples can be seen at Fathpir Sikri 
and in numerous other Mughal buildings. For an example, see the 
roof of the pavilions of the Mu'in Khan Bridge at Jaunpur in 
Catherine B, Asher, The New Cambridge History of India, |, iv, 
Architecture of Mughal India, Cambridge, 1992, 87, pl. 46, 
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Plate 6.12 The guards’ mosque, interior looking south and 
showing two of the mihrdbs and the southern arched 
opening 


The large stone-lined reservoir (bd’oli)® at the 
south-west corner must have provided the main 
water supply within the citadel (fig. 6.1, no. 7, pl. 
6.13). This bd’oli is likely to be the one noted by Ibn 
Battiita to have been once filled with the legendary 
gold which was later spent by Muhammad b. Tugh- 
lug in the construction of Jahanpanah. The normal 
function of the bd oli was, of course, to preserve the 
monsoon rainwater for use during other seasons. 
The reservoir is rectangular in plan, and was walled 
at three sides, with a set of steps at the south-western 
side, now in ruins, but originally descending to the 
water level. The layout of the reservoir follows the 
standard arrangement of the time, and the cons- 
truction is plain, apparently without any decorative 
arches and niches built into the walls of the tank, or 
the arcades and colonnades which surround some of 
the more elaborate later examples.’ In this type of 
reservoir there is usually — but not always — a well 
at the end opposite the steps. The well is traditionally 
deeper than the reservoir and reaches the water 
table, providing water throughout the year. Such a 


6 Bdoli is the local term for a reservoir in North India, and the term 
appears in Persian records as bd'in. Ibn Batidia, 461, refers to the 
reservoir with the Arabic term sifvi/ 
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Plate 6.13 The reservoir (ba’olZ) in the citadel looking 
west towards the fortifications of the citadel. 


well is absent in this example, perhaps because the 


water table — below the level of the lake outside — 
was far too deep. 


ROYAL APARTMENTS 


At present a series of chambers built into the 
platform of the ruined palaces in the citadel are 
among the few attractions shown to the occasional 
visitors by the Archaeological Survey guards as the 
"dungeons" or "prison cells". The chambers, discussed 
below, are built at both sides of a long corridor 
which runs along the western side of the platform 
(fig. 6.1, no. 6) and its main entrance is in the form 
of a vaulted Opening in the northern facade of the 
platform, Little remains of the palace buildings 
themselves, but the platform is fairly well preserved, 
particularly at the western side. The platform is 
roughly square in plan measuring over 100 m. at 
each side and is set at an angle of about 45 degrees 
against the enclosure of the citadel itself. Above the 
platform stood what must have been the sultan’s 


7 For the later bd’olis built on the 


same principal in the vicinity in 
Delhi see Yamamoto |, 94-7, no, 


W. 16-32; Ill, 26-45, 
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Plate 6.14. View from the platform of the Jahan-nama with the walls of two large halls below. To the right is the 
courtyard south of the halls with the reservoir behind it in the background. The openings in the floor of the halls lead to 
the corridor of the so-called Dungeons. At the foreground to the right is a corner of the foundations of the Jahan-nama 


pavilion. 


private apartments, as the public audience halls are in 
the fort, outside the citadel. At slightly to the south- 
east of the centre of the platform stands the massive 
mound on the top of which stood the pavilion known 
as the Jahan-namé (fig. 6.1, no. 5), which must have 
been an outstanding structure and will be discussed 
later. 

To the west of the Jahan-nama stand the ruins of 
two large halls (pl. 6.14). The lower parts of the walls 
still stand, and the western walls are set at the edge 
of the platform. The functions of these halls are not 
known, but their large size suggests that it was un- 
likely that they would have been roofed without 
extra support in the middle, even if the roof struc- 
ture were of wood. There may have been a number 
of columns, but no trace of them remains, and it is 
possible that they were cleared by the late Mughal 
settlers. The extensive use of timber for the roof 
structure of the fourteenth century buildings in 
Delhi is recorded by the Arab historian Ibn Fad!’ullah 
al“Umari (697-749/1297-1348) in his description of 
Delhi at the time of Muhammad b. Tughluq:* 


Lal 9 Dy pl tol JS gigs Connor olde lao I 
Pa rel penal gle plas se Ady Upe itely glee 
Legh, hee coms! Lgl poe 992 09S Loe y Vib bens 
Ly pls getty PLEAIL Gap y por y pels 
Ba cathe op AEN ge ged V9 ple ae hort oaatl prem 
8 Shahab al-din Abu'l“Abbas Ahmad b. Yahya known as Ibn 
FadI'ullah al“Umari, Was/ mamlikat al-hind wa al-sind (Ibn Fadl- 


allah al-Omari's Bericht ber Indien), Leipzig, 1943, 11. This 
publication is only a smal! part of al“Umari’s Masdlik al-absar fi 
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etl JU ole! Vi ple Jk AY 9 Holy ab ae 
Lgell aeadl Le La Racal glo 599 oka SHGel oe Syl 
tld sa 


Dehli consists of several cities which have become 
united, and each of which has a name of its own. 
Dehli, which was one among them, has given its 
name to all the rest. It is both long and broad, and 
covers a space of about forty miles in circumference. 
The houses are built of stone and brick, and the 
roofs of wood. The floors are paved with a white 
stone, like marble. None of the houses are more than 
two storeys high and some only one. It is only in the 
palace of a sultan that marble is used for the pave- 
ment, But if I can believe Shaikh Abi Bakr ibn Khallal, 
this description applies only to the old houses of 
Dehli. 


Al-“Umari’s note about the older houses in Delhi 
presumably refers to those remaining from the time 
of the Khaljis and of Ghiyath al-din Tughluq, and 
fits well with the findings at Tughlugabad. In the 
citadel although little can be conjectured of the 
original layout of the palace, the general form of 
two large halls and an upper storey is not unusual. A 
close analogy can be found in the palaces of Hisar-i 
Firtza, designed and built by Firdz Shah Tughluq in 
757-9/1356-8. At the north side of the North Court 
of the Hisar palace complex are two large halls with 
a massively constructed covered ramp, not closely 


mamalik al amsar, the translation is given from H. M. Elliot and John 
a pid History of India as told by its own Historians, London, 
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Plate 6.15 Tughluqabad citadel, the corridor of the so- 
called Dungeons. The light penetrates from the openings in 
the stairs or fallen parts of the vault. Two of the low doors 
to the chambers can be seen on either side. 


similar to the ramp of the Jahan-nama, but rather 
arranged in the form of a staircase. In Hisar the 
halls were in at least two storeys, and the ramp gave 
access not only to the upper level, but also to the 
roof, which has not survived. Judging from other 
buildings of Firiz Shah — such as the madrasa at 
Haud-i Khass in Delhi! — the roof would have 
provided a usable open space embellished with 
chatris (domed pavilions on columns) and other 
domed chambers. The halls in Hisar are not as large 
as those in Tughlugabad, nevertheless from the size 
and arrangement of a row of surviving cavities in 
the walls, just below the level of the ceiling, it is 
clear that the floors were supported by wooden 
joists. In Tughluqabad too, wood was extensively 
used in the palaces, the evidence of which is to be 


9 Hisar-i Firiiza, 24-32, figs. 5-6, 10-1 1, pl. 4a, 

10 The madrasa is mentioned at some length by Barni, 562-5 and its 
construction together with other madrasas is noted by Firuz Shah 
himself in Futahat-i Firdz Shahi, ed. Shaikh Abdur Rashid, Aligarh, 
1954, 11. For archaeological reports see J, D, Beglar, Report on Delhi 
for the half year ending September 1871, AS/R, IV, 1871-2, Calcutta, 
1874, 65; A. Cunningham, Report of a tour in Eastern Rajputana in 
1882-83, AS/R, XX, 1885, 151-3, pl. 34; Hasan and Page, III, 179-80, 
monument no, 309; Yamamoto, I, 107 no. O, 24; Khaliq Ahmad 
Nizami, A mediaeval Indian Madrasah, Studies in Medieval Indian 
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Plate 6.16 Entrance to one of the basement chambers from 
the corridor, the holes in the lintel may have been for 
locking the chamber. 


seen in the buildings in the fort. As with Hisar, it is 
likely that the halls in Tughluqabad were also built in 
association with courtyards. In this case a courtyard 
seems to have been laid out to the south of the halls 
and another to the east, probably with the buildings 
at the foundation of the Jahdin-namaé at its south. 


THE "DUNGEONS" 


Inside the two halls of the royal apartments there 
are five sets of steep stairs built into the floor, and 
leading down to a corridor with a series of dark 
chambers at the basement level (figs. 6.3-6.4, pl. 
6.15). Four of the stairways are at the east of the 
corridor, and one at its south end, but this set of 
Stairs may be a later alteration. However, as already 


History and Culture, Allahabad, 1966, 73-9; Anthony Welch and 
Howard Crane, The Tughluqs: master builders of the Delhi sultanate, 
Mugqarnas, |, 1983, 140; Anthony Welch, A medieval centre of 
learning in India, the Hauz Khas madrasa in Delhi, Mugarnas, XII, 
1996, 165-190. For the tomb of Firdiz Shah at the madrasa see Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan, Athdr al-sanddid, Delhi, 1854, Chapter 3, 40-1; Hasan 
and Page, Ill, 178-9, monument no, 308; Friedrich Wetzel, /slamische 
Grabbauten in Indien, Ausgabe, 1918, reprinted Osnabriick, 1970, 34- 
8; Yamamoto, I, 73 no, T, 9. 
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Plate 6.17 Interior of one of the basement chambers, 
showing the vault. An arch formed within the massive 
stonework of the vault gives extra headroom as one passes 
under the low door. 


noted the main entrance to the corridor was at its 
northern end. The corridor is 1.84 m wide and about 
84 m. long, and is vaulted with a pointed vault, 
almost parabolic in profile — a form which recalls 
much earlier vaults related to the Sasanian and early 
Islamic periods in Iran, The tradition seems to have 
survived mainly in the vernacular architecture of 
Khurasan, and can also be found even in more 
elaborate buildings of the Ghaznavid period in 
Afghanistan.!! The archaic look of the features in 
Tughluqabad is not limited to the profile of the vaults, 
or the battered walls of the buildings, but appears 
even in the planning of the palaces, indicating that 


11 D, Schlumberger, Lashkari Bdzdr, Mémoires de DAFA, XVIII, 
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Plate 6.18 Interior of one of the basement chambers, 
showing how the walls between the chambers were not 
keyed into the stonework of the vault, Where part of the 
vault has collapsed, the thickness of the stonework can be 
seen, 


in the early fourteenth century many of the older 
traditions of Khurdsdini architecture may have still 
continued in India as the norm, rather than the ex- 
ception, usually attributed only to Tughlug buildings. 

At either sides of the corridor there are squat 
doorways only 1.34 m, high, built with a lintel stan- 
ding on two thick monolithic columns (pl 6.16), 
rather than being arched. The doors open to vaulted 
chambers 3.55 m, wide (pl, 6.17), but the chambers 
differ in length, and the positions of the doors with 
respect to the rooms also varies. The party walls 
between the chambers are not keyed into the side 
walls (pl, 6.1%), and it seems that the rooms were 


Paris, 1978, 1 B, ple, 25, 61 f, 80 a and f, 101 ©, 
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Figure 6.4 Tughlugabad citadel, the basement chambers: 
central chambers and stairs, detailed plan, transverse 
section X-X through the chambers, and longitudinal section 
Y-Y through the corridor. 


built first as two long galleries at either side of the 
corridor, and later divided into chambers. The thick 
party walls, however, indicate that they may date 
from the Tughluq period, and may have been part 
of the early stage of the design or added soon after- 
wards. 

The imposts of the vaults of the corridor are 0.66 
m. above the frames of the doorways, but the squat 
vaults of the chambers begin to rise just below the 
lintels of the doorways. The form of the vaults re- 
presents a good example of the type, seen also in 
other parts of Tughluqabad. The method has been 
applied wherever there was a need to provide a flat 
level above the vaults, for a terrace or the floor of 
an upper structure. On the interior of the chambers 
there is an arch above the lintel of each door, but, as 
noted, this feature is missing on the facade of the 


12 Hisdr-i Firitza, 17, 21, 27, figs. 6, 9, pls. 3 e, 4d, 
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doors in the corridor. 

The corridor and the chambers are constructed 
within the platform almost entirely above ground 
level. The chambers at the west of the corridor 
adjoin the side of the platform, and could have had 
windows or openings to admit light. In two of the 
chambers, where part of this wall has collapsed, the 
thickness of the wall can be seen, However, there 
were originally no openings to any of the chambers 
of this basement structure, and if any light could 
penetrate to the corridor, it would have been through 
the main entrance and the openings of the Stairs, them- 
selves inside covered halls, and probably covered by 
trapdoors. Even today, with the entrance door and 
other trapdoors missing, and sunlight penetrating 
through the staircases, the corridor is relatively 
dark, and the chambers remain in utter darkness, 
This must be the main reason for the designation 
dungeons, but the feature is not in fact unusual in 
Tughlug architecture, and similar chambers can be 
found within the platforms of many other buildings. 
These corridors and chambers were mainly designed 
as a device to reduce the weight of the platforms, 
and also to economise in the amount of hard-core 
needed. The best examples of such corridors and 
chambers are perhaps those in the palaces of 
Hisar,!? well-known at the time for their darkness, 
as Shams-i Siraj!3 comments: 


IVF Sash olin Le Sys Cyl, Kye 355 Ula fas 
D9 ret LIE UI 5} GAL Kees 5 pay KE oF ob Lal& 
elie > Less gE gsy Aish cya Gage Saw OU 
UAT 52 QLLALK Lam obey ob SLE jy) oie ayy edad 9 


3597 O91 vb aT jl y 


The central core of the palace was extremely dark, 
with narrow corridors, so that if the guards did not 
lead one, one could not find one’s way out. They say 
that once a chamberlain went in there alone. He was 
absent for several days, then the guards went in and 
took him out of the darkness. 


From the account of Shams-i Siraj it is clear that the 
basement corridors and chambers at Hisar were not 
built as dungeons, and were open to the household 
staff, but the historian does not mention whether or 
not these chambers had a specific use. It should also 
be noted that in mediaeval India there is no record 
or archaeological evidence to indicate that any Spe 
cific building or chambers were ever built solely as 
prisons, Prisoners were usually kept in any convenl- 
ent place, according to their rank, or the severity of 
their punishment. The accommodation might range 
from confinement in palatial surroundings, to a small 
dark cell known as siydh khana (black chamber) 0! 


13 Shams-i Siraj, 126, 
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Plate 6.19 Tughlugabad citadel, the stone mortar found to the south of the "Dungeons" in the site of the old palace. View 
from the side showing the full length of the object, the squared and tapered lower part of which would have been set into 
the ground. The drainage hole can also be seen at the side, with the grooves above and the notch below. 


bandi khana (detention chamber),!4 and later as siyah 
chal (lit. black hole or black pit).15 In Tughluqabad it 
is likely that the chambers were not built primarily 
as dungeons, but if there were a need to detain a per- 
son in an uncomfortable environment they would 
have served the purpose. 

So far these chambers are the only examples 
found in Tughlugabad, but should the palaces be ex- 
cavated in the future it is likely that similar chambers 
would be found in the platforms of other buildings. 
In the case of Tughlugabad both Ibn Battita and 
Barni record that after the capital was shifted by 
Muhammad b. Tughlug to the newly constructed 
town of Jahanpanah, the citadel of Tughluqabad was 
chosen to house the treasury.!6 The underground 
chambers, relatively easy to secure, would have been 
particularly suitable. 


THE STONE MORTAR 


During the survey of the "Dungeons’, at the floor level 
of the palace buildings to the south of the basement 
chambers, and near the arcade of the fortification 
walls a stone mortar was found lying loose on its 
side (pl. 6.19). The mortar is made out of a single 
block about 1.55 m. long and 0.5 m. in diameter at 
the top. The upper part is roughly cylindrical, but 
the lower half is squared off and tapers downwards, 
This part would apparently have been set into the 


14 Muhammad Padishah, Farhang-i Anand Raj, ed. Muhammad 
Dabir Siyagi, Tehran, 1956-7, 1, 777 and Ill, 2526; Mir Jamal al-din 
Husain b, Fakhr al-din Hasan Anja Shirazi, Farhang-1 Jahangiri, ed, 
Rahim ‘Afifi, Mashhad (Ferdausi University Press), Ill, 1975, 346; 
Muhammad Husain Khalaf Tabrizi, Burhan-i Qati’, ed Muhammad 
Mu‘in, Tehran , 1362 (1983) Il, 1200. 


15 Aliakbar Dehkhoda, Loghatname ( Encyclopedic Dictionary), ed, 
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Plate 6.20 The stone mortar seen from above showing the 
basin and the moulded edge. 


ground leaving the cylindrical part standing above 
ground, At the top a hemispherical basin is carved 
into the block with a moulded edge above, apparently 
to hold a lid (pl. 6.20). At the bottom of the basin a 
small hole about 8 cm, in diameter is pierced through 
the side of the block leading out at about 38 cm. 
below the top. On the outside there are two vertical 
groves above the hole and a horizontal notch below, 


Mohammad Mo'in and Ja'far Shahidi, Tehran, HS 1372-3 (1993-4), 
VIII, 12230, for bandi khdna see Il, 4365, The infamous Black Hole 
of Calcutta was the prison of Fort William, see H, EB. Busteed, Echoes 
from Old Calcutta, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1888, 1-49, frontispiece figure 
for a conjectural yiew of the Black Hole, and London edtn,, 1908, 
385-392, in particular the plan of Fort William in 1756 facing p, 390. 
16 See above, p, 34 notes 13-14, 
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Plate 6.21 Panoramic view of the citadel from the Khaini Burj showing the pyramidal platform of the Jahan-nama pavilion 
in the distance. 


apparently to hold a spout — probably a short slice 
of bamboo — for taking the drained liquid into a 
container. 

The mortar seems to have been for the extraction 
of oil. The pestle used with such mortars is usually 
made of wood, and it would not be expected to be 
found together with the press. The date of the mor- 
tar is not certain, as it may be associated with the 
late Mughal dwellings in the citadel, but an earlier 
origin cannot be ruled out. 


THE JAHAN-NAMA 


The most prominent building of the citadel must 
have been a pavilion almost in its centre, originally 
built on a platform over a stepped pyramid of con- 
siderable height (figs. 6.1 no. 5, 6.5-7), and with the 
royal apartments at its west (pl. 6.21). This prominent 
pile is marked in Cunningham’s map (fig. 2.1) as 
Birij Mandil!7 and in the plan given by Gordon 
Hearn!® as Burj Mandal, but neither source dis- 
cusses the remains. However, the building has been 


17 ASIR, 1, 1862-5, pl 35 facing p. 132. 
18 Gordon Hearn, The Seven Cities of Delhi, Calcutta and Simla, 
1928, plan facing p. 36. | 
19 Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Athar al-sanddid, Delhi, 1854, Chapter 2, 
20; Lucknow, 1876, 11; also see R. Nath, Monuments of Delhi: 
Historical Study, New Delhi, 1979, 5. Timir and his historian 
Muhammad Sharaf al-din Yazdi both record a building with the 
name of jahan-nama set on the top of the hill and apparently near 
the east bank of the Jumna river about two parasangs (12 km.) from 
Delhi. The building and its surrounding areas were plundered by 
Timar’s army on 27th or 26th Rabi’ 1, 801/7th or 8th December 
1398, and later was used as a garrison. This may not be the same as 
the Jahan-nama of Tughluqabad as Timir and Yazdi do not record 
the name of Tughluqabad and both mention that their jahdn-nama 
was a work of Firiz Shah Tughluq. It is hard to believe that at the 
time of Timir’s attack on Delhi, soon after the _ of ek ar 
e generation of ple could not remember w © was the 
aber pb gory waitin for translations of the Malfazdat-i Timari 
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recorded in the Athdr al-sanddid'? to have been 
known as the ‘imdrat-i jahdn-nama (the building 
looking over the world), and its location indicates 
that it must have been at the centre of Ghiyath al- 
din’s private palaces. Although we do not know 
which building in Tughluqabad was Ibn Battita’s 
"great palace of golden brick", the most likely 
candidate is this pavilion and its massive platform 
which could be seen from all directions. 

The ruins of the pyramid still survive in the form 
of a mound (fig. 6.5), and the two main entrances to 
the structure together with parts of the casing of the 
upper tier at the northern side can also be seen. This 
side is faced with dressed stone, with a large arched 
niche in the middle, and two smaller niches at either 
side (pl. 6.22). At the ground level the solid core of 
the mound appears to have been surrounded by a 
number of rooms, the roofs of which provided the 
first level of the stepped pyramid, or a terrace 
surrounding the upper tier of the pavilion (fig. 6.6). 
This terrace appears to have been extended to the 
roof level of the private apartments at the west side 


and Yazdi's Zafar ndma in H. M. Elliot and John Dowson, The 
History of India as told by its own Historians, London, Ill, 1871, 
434, 495. Firtiz Shah’s Jahan-nama, however, survived Timurs 
invasion and was later used by the Sayyid and Lodi sultans who did 
not build palaces of their own and resided in the Khali and Tughluq 
palaces at Delhi. See T'drikh-i Mubarak Shahi, 146; Abdu-l-Qadir ibn- 
i-Mulak Shah al-Badawini (Badaoni), Muntakhab al-tawarikh, eds. 
Maulawi Ahmad ‘Ali, Kabir al-din Ahmad and William Nassau Lees. 
I, Calcutta, 1864, 292 and Firishta, I, 165. Saiyid Ahmad Khan, op. ot 
Chapter 2, 25 records that Firdz Shah's Jahan-nama was the same 4S 
his famous Kishk-i shikar (hunting lodge), mentioned by Shams-i 
Siraj, 313. Hasan and Page identify Pir Ghaib, north of Delhi, as 
Firdz Shah's Jahan-nama and also report on a reservoir near the 
palace and the Ashokan pillar which was set up by Firdiz Shah in 
Kishk-i shikdr. See Hasan and Page, Il, 278-82, monuments no. 40 
(ahan-nama), no. 402 (reservoir), 404 (Ashokan column); also see 
Yamamoto, I, 105, no, O. 13. 
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making the roof of the palaces into a terrace for open- 
air activities. Such an arrangement is common in 
sultanate palaces, and as we shall see also appears in 
the buildings of the fort. Elsewhere roof-terraces can 
be found in the palace of Hisar2° and the Jahaz Mahal 
at Mandu.?! In such palaces, usually in particular 
positions — such as the corners of the terraces — 
stand small colonnaded domed pavilions known as 
chatris,? providing shaded areas, and also adding to 
the stature of the structure with a graceful skyline 
of domes and columns. In Delhi an example can be 
seen in the Madrasa of Firtz Shah Tughlug at Haud-i 
Khass. This type of scheme was refined later during 
the Mughal period, and is now regarded as charac- 
teristic of Indian architecture. 

The two entrances to the Jahan-nama are similar 
in design and are located at opposite sides of the 
structure at the north and the south of the central 
core. The entrance at the north side is now in ruins, 
but that in the south is better preserved (pl. 6.23) 
and part of the vaulted roof of its corridor still 
stands. This entrance is in the form of a corridor (pl. 
6.24) 1.54 m. wide running about 8 m. north and 
turning west at a right angle where it continues as a 
ramp which ascends to the level of the terrace. The 
ramp, 1.5 m wide seems to have been partly un- 
roofed. There are two blind niches on the north end 
of the corridor (pl. 6.25), and another on the nor- 
thern wall of the ramp (pl. 6.26). The total length of 
the ramp could not be measured as about 4 m. of its 
western end is in ruins, but from the remains of the 
upper platform it appears that the ramp was over 


Plate 6.22 North side of the platform of the Jahan-nama 
showing the surviving arch of the upper tier. The white- 
washed shrine and the wall in front of the arch, as well as 
the ramp in the foreground are late- or post-Mughal. 


Plate 6.23 Jahan-nama, view from the south-west, showing the entrance to the vaulted corridor on the south. 


20 See for example the palace of Hisar in Hisar-i Firaza, 30, pl. la, 
Another royal Badin kaon as the Gujari Mahal in Hisar also 
consists of a pavilion set in the middle of a terrace, although in this 
case the terrace has a mainly solid core. See ibid. 40-4, pl. 9a-b. 

21 G. Yazdani, Mandu, the City of Joy, Oxford, 1929, 63-8, figs. 15- 
17. 

22 Chatris seem to have been introduced by the Muslims to Indian 
architecture, employing old Indian structural forms, but based on the 
design of the Indo-Iranian wooden canopies known as khargah or 


khurramgah built originally for sleeping and for leisure on the roofs 
of the buildings. In the fourteenth century both wooden canopies 
and stone chatris were in use in Indo-Muslim architecture, but later 
the wooden form was abandoned in favour of the more permanent 
stone structures. For a description of wooden canopies in India see 
Ibn Battita, 454; for a study of the development of the form see M. 
and N. H. Shokoohy, The chatri in Indian architecture: Persian 
wooden canopies materialised in stone, Bulletin of the Asia Institute, 
New Series, XV, 2001 (published 2005), 129-150. 
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Piate 624 Vaulted corridor on the south side of the Jahan- 
nama, from the south 


15 m. long. The walls are built of rubble-stone anq 
were rendered with a layer of clay and plaster about 
4 cm. thick with a fine white plaster finish on top. 
Most of the original plaster still survives under the 
vault of the entrance corridor. The surviving elements 
of the north entrance shows that the two entrances 
were almost identical in their layout and details (pl. 
6.27). 

Above the level of the terrace stands the upper 
tier which has a solid core faced originally with 
dressed stone, and as noted parts of the original 
facing decorated with a large arched niche in the 
middle, and two smaller niches at either side survive 
on the northern fagade. Some of the facing of the 
southern side was also surveyed, but neither side 
seems to have had any stairs or ramp leading to the 
upper tier. As the access via the two ramps enters 
the terrace at the western side of the core of the 
upper tier we may assume that the way to the upper 
tier must have been at the western side (figs. 6.6- 
6.7), but at present there are no traces of any ramps 
or steps leading to the upper tier. 

On the platform of the upper tier are the foun- 
dations of the pavilion itself. These indicate that it 
consisted of a square chamber, 8.7 m. across from 
inside and with walls 1.2 m. thick at the base (pl. 
6.28). There were three openings on each side, the 
central one wider than the flanking ones, and what 
remains from the base of the walls indicates that the 
walls were built with the usual stone rubble and 
mortar. Nothing of the upper structure has survived, 
but from the plan it appears that the pavilion was in 


Plate 6.25 Niches at the corner of the vaulted entrance corridor on the 


south side of the Jahdn-nama, seen from the south. 
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Figure 6.5 The pavilion known as the Jahan-nama in the 
palace buildings, ground plan of the lower 
the outline of the upper platform and the su 


the form of a domed chamber (fig. 6.7) not unlike 
the tomb of Ghiyath aJ-din in the lake below. 

A similar arrangement to the Jahan-nama and its 
platforms can also be found in the public palaces in 
the fort, described below, but the pavilion in the fort 
did not have the commanding position of the Jahan- 
nama, The design idea of these features, however, may 
not have been entirely new. Pavilions constructed 
on high platforms have ancient antecedents, reflected 
in Biblical references, perhaps to the Elamite, Su- 
merian and Babylonian ziggurals. The tradition 
seems to have survived in the Sasanian architecture 


vad al-Iptakhri: Al masalik wa al 


i Isha a b. Muhamir 
mer i h Abd el Aal, Cairo, 1961, 76; Ma- 


mamilit, (Arabic Text) ed. Muh G. 


platform and north elevation, 
rviving traces of the piers of the pavilion. 
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citadel, set on a stepped pyramidal platform in the centre of the 


present condition. Dotted lines in the plan show 


of Persia and Central Asia — the tower of Ardashir 
Khurra, noted above in the discussion of the Perso- 
Islamic town plan, may be an example. This tower, 
situated in the centre of the town and connected 
with the palace buildings seems to have had a 
religious function dedicated to fire and water, the 
two hallowed elements for Zoroastrians. According 
to Istakhri it had a pavilion on top and water was 
piped from a nearby mountain to the building and 
gushed out as a fountain,23 

The tradition of building such pavilions seems to 
have continued in Islamic architecture. A verse of 


salik wa mamalik (Persian text), ed, L. Afshar, Tehran, 1961, 110. The 
Arabic and Persian texts vary slightly, 
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Figure 6.6 


Jahan-nama pavilion, plan of the surviving pavilion also showing the outline of the lower platform. 


Plate 6.26 The ramp and two blind niches at the north side Plate 6.27 Jahdn-nama, blind arches of the corner of the 
of the southern entrance corridor of the Jahan-nama northern entrance corridor and ramp which are a mirror 
looking west. Part of the upper platform can be seen above copy of those in the south, but not well-preserved. 

the arches. 
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Plate 6.28 The surface of the upper level of the Jahdn-nama platform, showing the remains of the walls and the positions 
of entrances of the pavilion. 
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Plate 6.29 The Bijai Mandal palace built by Muhammad b. Tughluq in Jahanpanah. General view of the octagonal chamber 


above the platform housing a number of arcaded halls. Above the octagonal chamber it seems that there was a pavilion 
Standing on columns, the sockets of which are preserved on the roof. 


Farrukhi, the court poet of Mahmid of Ghazna, al- 
ludes to such a building in the citadel of Bust when 


the poet describes his first sight of the town when 
arriving from Sistan:24 


mS bs SF pr Atl al ul 
DYE 92S wi a GI KL 

S GIL, joy le bn 
gs ct. Avi wie gle. cl 


1 was lost in thought when from the perimeters of 
the city of Bust 

1 suddenly heard the resonance of the water of 
Hirmand. 

From the summit of the citadel appeared the 
excellent sight of the King 

From the plain of Lak4n the royal palace came into 
view. 


In this verse Farrukhi is describing the view he had 
of Bust from the west bank of the river, and the 
two palaces, one in the citadel and the other in the 
plain of Lakan, the site of the sultan’s army camp 


24 Farrukhi Sisténi, Diwdn-i Hakim Farrukhi Sistani, ed. Muham- 
mad Dabir Siyagi, Tehran 1956, 334. 

25 D. Schlumberger, Lashkari Bazar, Mémoires de DAFA, XVIII, 
Paris, 1978, 1 A, see particularly pl. 1 showing the plan of the site 
with the fort and the main palace on the plain both set on the bank 
of the River Hirmand and pl. 3 a more detailed plan of the palace set 
in the plain, also see above, fig 3.7. ; 

26 “oer arty from Sanskrit vijaya: victory, mandar, palace, 
temple or mandal (a round house or an arena). The Athdr al-sanddid 
records the Bi jai Mandal as the palace of Muhammad b. Tughlug and 
gives its Persian or Arabic name as badi’ manzil (the novel or 
wonderful house) implying that the Hindi name is a corruption of 
the Persian. See heryn dey Khan: Athdr al-sanddid, Dethi, 1854, 
Chapter 2, 22-3. For architectural and archaeological reports see 


(lashkargah). This site, now known as Lashkari 
Bazar, has been excavated and the remains of the 
palace and many other monuments have been 
found. In the fort too there are extensive remains of 
a palace, but this site has not been excavated.25 
From Farrukhi's verse it appears that the palace had 
high raised chambers or platforms which looked 
over the distant fields — and from where the sultan 
would be seen by his subjects. It is interesting that 
the royal buildings in Lashkari Bazar include the 
public and private audience halls, but the citadel is 
relatively small, and it is likely that it contained only 
the private residences. 

As we shall see there are many other features in 
Tughluqabad which are found elsewhere in early 
Muslim palaces, indicating that, as with the urban 
forms, the architectural design of Tughluqabad is 
Closely associated with that of Iran and Central Asia. 
The traditions continued in India and a similar 
pavilion known as Bijai Mandal is among the very 
few remaining buildings of the palace of Muhammad 
b. Tughlug in Jahanpanah.26 The surviving pavilion 
of the Bijai Mandal (pl, 6.29) has a flat roof, but on 


ASINC, 1914, 39-40, pl, 25; ASTAR, 1924-5, 5, 9; 1928-9, 12 pls. Lot 
1929-30, 14; J. Marshall, The monuments of Muslim India, TAe 
Cambridge history of India, Cambridge, 1928, lll, 587, Yamamoto, | 
103, no. O. 6; Anthony Welch and Howard Crane: The Tughlugs: 
master builders of the Delhi sultanate, Mugarnas, I, 1983, 148-10: 
Hasan and Page, Il, 157, monument no, 272, Also see Shaikh "Abd al- 
Hagq b. Saif al-din Muhaddith Dihlawi, Akhddr al-akhydr fi asrdr al- 
abrar, Dethi, AH 1332 (1913-14), 61, that the building was 
constructed in the vicinity of the abodes of Shaikh Nizam al-din 
Auliya’ and Shaikh Najib al-din, by Sultdin Muhammad ‘Adil (the 
Just), a title of Muhammad b, Tughlug (which has given the name t 
‘Adilibid), not often cited in the literature of the time perhaps 
because of the brutality and unbalanced personality of the sultan. 
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the roof was another open domed pavilion, most 
likely constructed of wood and raised on columns in 
the form of a chatri.27 This pavilion has not sur- 
vived but the foundations of its columns can still be 
seen. In the palace of Firtiz Shah Tughlug in Hisar 
there is a similar structure known as the Gujari 
Mahal,?8 which is set on a platform originally sur- 
tounded by water. Istakhri’s description of water 
channelled into the tower of Ardashir Khurra bears 
some resemblance to this building. In Hisar too, 
water runs within the platform, but in this case it 
could not be seen. It flowed through a canal and 
gushed into a hidden tank, causing the sound of 
falling water to resonate within the building. The 
palaces of Firiiz Shah in his Delhi capital Firizabad 
have not survived and we do not know if they in- 
cluded a similar pavilion, but the design principle of 
the Jahan-nama may also be compared with the 
stepped pyramidal platform of the column of Firiz 
Shah in Kotla Firaz Shah. This building functions as 
the platform of the minaret of the Jami‘ of Firizabad, 
and also bears some relationship with that of the 
Jami‘ of Tughluqabad described below. 

Whatever the origin of the Jahan-nama may be, 
it must indeed have been an impressive sight, towering 
above the royal apartments and perhaps the whole 
of the citadel. Crowning the other buildings, we can 
assume the pavilion was elaborately decorated, 
perhaps with polychrome stone and tile outside, and 
painted cut plaster inside. Cut plasterwork, which 
had Sasanian origins and was refined in Islamic Iran 
and Central Asia between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries appears to have been imported to India by 
this time, and, as we shall see, the evidence of cut 
plaster decoration still remains in the public palaces 
of Tughluqabad, as well as in other buildings of the 
Tughlug period. The "golden" dome is more puzzling. 
We have already noted that Ibn Battita may be 
referring to lustre painted glazed tiles. Such tiles — 
renowned in thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Iran 
for their golden shimmer, elegance and subtle design 
— have not, however, been found in Tughluqabad or 
indeed any other site in India. If the pavilion had a 
golden dome the nature of the material employed 
for its cladding still remains uncertain. It is possible 
that the dome was covered with a thin layer of gold 
plated bronze or copper, or even a thin layer of so- 
lid gold sheeting, perhaps in the same manner as the 
roofs of some of the highly revered Indian temples 
such as the golden temples at Benares and Amritsar. 


27 M. and N.H. Shokoohy, The chatri in Indian architecture: Persian 
wooden canopies materialised in stone, Bulletin of the Asia Institute, 
New Series, XV, 2001 (published 2005), 137-8, fig. 16. 

28 Hisar-i Firtza, 40-4, pls. 9-10. 

29 An exception is perhaps at Bagerhat in Bangladesh, where in the 
area known as Chilla Khana, there are numerous scattered tile 
fragments on the site of the old ruins, In some of the later 
monuments of the sultanate of Bengal polychrome tiles were used 
extensively, usually for covering the exterior of the buildings. In 
Bagerhat only a few standing monuments have been studied, while 
the archaeological ruins at Chilla Khana have not yet been 
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The use of coloured stone, on the other hand, was 
common in the buildings of the period, and amon, 
fine examples are the ‘Alai Darwaza (pl. 6.30) addeq 
by ‘Ala al-din Khalji to the Quwwat al-Islam Mosque 
and, of course, the tomb of Ghiyath al-din himself. 
So far there is little evidence for the use of poly. 
chrome tile in Tughluqabad, as with the exception 
of one piece, described below, no other evidence has 
come to light. In Iran and Central Asia, where tile. 
work was commonplace, archaeological sites are 
usually covered with tile fragments. This is not the 
case in Tughluqabad, and indeed most other sy|- 
tanate sites in India.2? However, polychrome gazed 
tiles have occasionally been used in sultanate buildings 
in India and some of the finest examples are found 
in Bidar,3° where they covered the lower parts of 
the interior walls of the palaces. Elsewhere the use 
of tiles was limited to a decorative band, usually 
below the cornice of the buildings.3! 

In Tughluqabad during the fieldwork of 1999 an 
interesting fragment of a polychrome tile (pl. 6.31) 
was found on the floor of the lake near the postern 
gate of ‘Adilabad. The tile is decorated with a moulded 
pattern consisting of two rows of blue lozenges 
separated by a narrow band with a red background. 
The pattern of the tile indicates that it would not 
have been an individual piece, but part of a set of 
similar tiles, probably applied as a string course on 
the wall of a building. The tile was left on site, and 
without laboratory examination the exact date could 
not be determined, but as no other remains of later 
periods are known to have existed near and around 
the site it is perhaps more appropriate to associate 
the tile with the outer arch of the postern gate of 
‘Adilabad or perhaps another Tughluq building on 
the site. The thick body and course moulding in- 
dicate a local origin for the tile, but as no other such 
fragments could be found we may assume that if 
tiles were employed in the decoration of Tughluq- 
abad buildings their use must have been limited to 
small areas, and occasional string courses. 


THE ROYAL ESCAPE ROUTE 


One of the interesting features in the Tughluqabad 
citadel is an elaborate passage built into the for- 
tification wall, apparently as an escape route. The 
feature is situated near the south-east corner of the 
platform of the private royal apartments (fig. 6.1 10. 
39), where the platform is close to the fortification 


investigated. For the very few published monuments of the site see 
Catherine B. Asher, Inventory of key monuments, The /slamic 
Heritage of Bengal (ed. G. Michell), Paris, 1984, 41-3. 

30 Bidar, 63-4, pls. 27-9. Today, however, little remains of the 
extensive tile-work in the Bahmani palaces of Bidar, as in spite of 
being Protected Monuments, most of the tile-work has been 
vandalised or systematically removed from the walls. 

31 Por the limited use of tile-work at Mandu see G. Yazdani, Mandi. 
the City of Joy, Oxford, 1929, 64, 67, 87; and for that in Nagaur see 
M. Shokoohy and N. H. Shokoohy, Nagaur, London, 1993, 41 (Shams 
Khan Masjid), 52 (Ek Minar ki Masjid) and 54 (‘Idgah Masjid). 


Plate 631 Fragment of glazed 
tile lying loose near the outside 
of the postern gate of “Adilabad. 


Plate 632 Tughluqabad citadel, 
the royal escape route, chamber 
built into the gallery of the for- 
ification wall and housing the 
entrance of the route in the floor. 
On the left the door to the cham- 
ber can be seen, and on the right 
over the loopholes are the corbel 
Stones which supported the beams 
of the flat ceiling. 


Plate 6.33 The escape route en- 
trance, looking down and showing 
the grooved track for the device 
for blocking the entrance. The 
vaulted staircase can be seen be- 
hind the casing of the missing 
Stone slab, which could be pushed 
forward to close the way. 
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Plate 6.34 The escape route, view from the landing of the 
upper stairs looking down through the arch to the landing 
of the lower stairs. 


walls, and its position — as well as its small interior 
capacity — indicates that the route was intended for 
the use of the sultan and his closest companions. The 
entrance of the escape route is situated inside a 
chamber, about 9.1 x 4.9 m,, built within the arcade 
which runs around the walls of the citadel (pl. 6.32). 
Such an arcade runs, of course, all around the walls 
of the fort and town, including the towers. The 
arcade is in the form of a long and open vaulted 
gallery sheltering the loopholes, an examples of 
which, such as those associated with the Andheri 
Gate, has already been described (pls, 5.10 and 5.15), 
However, in the citadel, at the south-east corner of 
the palace platform, a smal! portion of the gallery 
has been cut off to give way to a small chamber 
which houses in its floor the entrance to the escape 
route, The front wall of the chamber is aligned with 
the rest of the gallery, and is of the same height, 
with an arched door similar in size and proportion 
to those of the gallery. The facade is well camouflaged, 
to be seen from the citadel as part of the gallery 
itself. However, the chamber is quiet different in 
structure, as although the roof has fallen, from the 
standing walls and the corbelled stone supports for 
the beams for the ceiling it is clear that it had a flat 
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Plate 6.35 The lower passage of the escape route, looking 
up towards the landing, with the arches of the recessed 
storage areas on either side. 


ceiling, indicating that it was not simply part of the 
vaulted gallery, walled up to make a chamber, but 
was purposely constructed for its specific function. 
The flat ceiling, much thinner than the massive 
vaults of the gallery, would have given the chamber 
some extra height, and a more comfortable interior 
environment. The chamber may have also housed 
some provisions, arms and equipment for use in case 
of the need for immediate flight, although, as we 
shall see, inside the escape route there are more 
chambers suitable for that purpose. 

On the floor inside the chamber is an opening, 
2.20 x 1,62 m., leading to a flight of steps (figs. 6.8- 
6.9), with the first step over 0.7 m. high, The unusual 
height of this step may have been to accommodate 
a space for a wooden trapdoor over the opening. 
However, a light trapdoor would not secure the route 
after it was entered, and to achieve this a simple, but 
effective, device was incorporated some 1.25 ™ 
below the ceiling of the staircase, At this point the 
side walls have a stone track 13 cm, wide with & 
rounded groove along the upper surface, which seems 
to have been for iron or stone ball-bearings (fig. 
6.10, pl. 6.33), The track was apparently designed 
to support a massive sliding stone slab (fig. 6.11), 
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Figure 6.8 Tughluqabad citadel, the royal escape route, plan at 
galleries of the fortification walls, showing the opening of the e: 
stepped route below the floor is shown with broken lines. 
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Figure 6.9 The escape route, plan at Level 2, below the floor level of the gallery of the fortifications 
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Level 1, above the floor of the chamber in the vaulted 
Scape route in the floor of the chamber. The rest of the 
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Figure 6.10 The escape route, section A-A through the upper stairs looking north-east and showing the entrance to the 
system, as well as part of the vaulted gallery and the chamber with a flat ceiling. 


Plate 6.36 The low rectangular doorway of the lower staircase of the escape route looking up. 


now lost, which could be pushed along the track to look like the floor of a low storage space, but the 
rest in a slot in the ceiling. The height of the slot — slab could be pushed along its tracks relatively easily 
and the casing in the flanking walls is about 18 cm., because of the ball-bearings. In case of a pending 
indicating that the slab was probably some 15 cm. — emergency the slab could be left in the open posi- 
thick, and from the width of the opening and the tion for free access to the passage. The sultan and 
length of the track we can establish its other dimen- his companions could duck down under the device 
sions as about 2.3 x 1.4 m. If closed the slab would — where the ceiling is only 1.25 m. high, and continue 
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Open position 


Closed position 


Section A-A (details) 


Section C-C 
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Figure 6.11 The escape route, section A-A, details of the entrance, and section C-C showing the stone slab in its open and 
closed position, providing a sealing device, which, once closed, would be very difficult to open from above. 


on their way down the steps, pushing the slab back. 
The slab could then be secured by a simple wooden 
peg, and in addition, if the loose bearings were 
removed from the grooves, it would be virtually im- 
possible to slide the slab open again from the top. If 
any pursuers were informed of the route, or recog- 
nised the passage for what it was, they would be ob- 
liged to smash through the slab to follow the escape 
Party, giving it plenty of time to get away. 

Passing the closing device the stairs lead down 
alongside the fortification walls, in a comfortable 
Space with a high vaulted ceiling measuring 3 m. at 
the lower landing. At this point the route turns right 
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at a right angle, with an arched entrance, 1.2 m. 
wide and 1.8 to the top of the arch, opening to the 
lower stairs (figs. 6.9, 6.12, pl. 6.34). The upper flight 
of these stairs has a horizontal vaulted ceiling, re- 
latively high, and five steps down there is a landing 
with a vaulted chamber — or deep niche — built 
into the walls on either side (pl. 6.35). The chambers 
each measure 1.75 x 1.8 m. with a height of 1.9 m. to 
the top of the arch, and again could have housed 
arms, equipment and provisions for an emergency 
flight. From the point of the landing downwards, the 
corridor becomes narrower, and the ceiling, in the 
form of two sloping vaults, decreases Progressively 
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Figure 6.12 The escape route, section B-B through the lower fli ; i 
. ght of steps looking north- i e exit poi 
of the system, as well as the profile of the fortification walls. : AOE SAN Ah SE 


in height to only 0.9 m., where one has to crawl 
through a small rectangular doorway 0.75 high and 
0.56 m. wide (pl. 6.36). The thick stone doors are now 
missing, but they in turn could be secured behind 
the escape party, and the constrained size of the pas- 
sage and doorway also meant that any pursuers could 
be fended off one at a time. 

Beyond this point the ceiling of the staircase steps 
down in a space only 0.9 m. wide and 1.3 m., high. 
Under these conditions one has to climb down 
backwards to avoid hitting one’s head on the sharp 
angles of the ceiling. This configuration again gives 
the advantage to the last of the escaping party, who 
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would be facing pursuers clambering backwards and 
hardly able to defend themselves, let alone attack. 
At the bottom of the stairs is yet another small 
doorway, similar in size to the one above, but with 
the Stone doors still extant, and left open in their 
original position (pl. 6.37). This doorway led to the 
point of exit, which is in the form of a small square 
niche built into the lower fortification wall some 
five metres above the ramparts and about 15 m. 
ubove the present ground level (pl. 6.38), From a 
distance the opening appears as an insignificant and 
inaccessible drainage or ventilation hole in the wall 
(pl. 6.39). To provide quick access to the foot of the 
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Plate 6.37 The exit doorway of the escape route with its 
stone doors left open in situ. Outside the door are the two 
brackets carved with hooks, apparently to support an axle 
with a pulley for lowering the escape party and its 
equipment. 


ramparts, at the sides of the niche are two stone 
brackets, carved with hooks which would apparently 
hold the axle of a pulley, allowing the party to climb 
down with the help of a rope (fig. 6.12). Pulleys and 
ropes were extensively used in the Tughluq period, 
and a detailed description, with illustrations, in 
association with Firaz Shah’s construction of Kotla 
Firaz Shah and the installation of its column is given 
in the Sirat-i Firaz Shahi? In Tughluqabad the 
brackets could hardly be discerned from a distance, 
but it is unlikely that the pulley, the axle or ropes 
would be left hanging there to be seen every day. 
These tools — together with the other equipment — 
could have been stored in the chambers already 
noted. 

What would the escaping party encounter when 
they reached the foot of the ramparts? As can be 
seen from the plan, the Tughluqabad citadel gave on 
to a lake at the south and the west, and the Khirki 
Gate in the south-west gave the townspeople con- 


32 J.A. Page, A Memoir on Kotla Firiz Shah, Delhi, MASI, no. 52, 
Delhi, 1937, see pp. 6-11 of the Persian extract from the Sirat-i Fira 
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Plate 6.38 Escape route, exterior view of the small 
opening of the exit, also showing the stone brackets. 


venient access to the water by a flight of stepped 
platforms (ghats). There may also have been a nar- 
row paved path above the flood level all alongside 
the foot of the ramparts, the evidence of which is 
apparent from an old well near the postern gate of 
the citadel (pl. 8.8). The postern gate itself seems to 
have opened onto this route, and the escaping party 
could take this route, but it is more likely that 
among the stores kept in the chambers there would 
have been equipment for crossing the lake. Gear 
small enough to be passed through the opening of 
the exit might have included narrow reed-rafts, and 
goat-skin bags, similar to water-skins (mashk), but 
inflatable and traditionally used for crossing water 
since ancient times. Even if a narrow path existed 
around the ramparts, it would have still been more 
appropriate for the sultan to escape across the water, 
as the risk of being trapped on a path would have 
been greater than in the open fields, at a less vulner- 
able point on the far side of the lake. 


Shahi, and monochrome pls. 1-3 in the same section. 
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Plate 6.39 Tughlugabad citadel, the exit of the escape route seen from the basin of the lake, some 50 m. from the foot of 
the ramparts. From a further distance, such as the opposite banks of the lake, the niche can hardly be seen, and would not 
be distinguishable in a photograph. 


So far the escape route of Tughluqabad is the 
only actual example of its kind reported in India, or 
indeed in any other Muslim fort in Iran or Central 
Asia. The sophisticated design concept, achieved 
with simple structural details and construction 
methods, may be an indication that the idea was not 
entirely new, and further investigation in Indian 
forts may bring to light other examples. However, 
an element of obscurity and camouflage is a vital 
factor in the usefulness of an escape route. If such a 
device was common in every fort, the enemy would 
expect it, and all they would have to do would be to 
investigate its location. Should it prove that many 


33 See above p. 24, note 9. 
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forts had means of escape for times of emergency, it 
is likely that the routes would vary considerably in 
design, and each would have its own special features. 

The need to use the escape route of Tughluqabad 
never, of course, occurred, as the sultan died before 
having much time to enjoy living in his new capital. 
Nevertheless, the ingenuity of the design of this 
feature must be attributed to the architect, Ahmad 
b, Ayaz, who is, ironically, accused of having conspired 
with Muhammad b, Tughluq in the sultan’s assas- 
sination, as discussed above.33 The sultan, preoccupied 
with a probable Mongol invasion, was not aware of 
the enemy within. 


THE FORT 


Situated at the south-west corner of the town, the 
fort (figs. 5.1, 7.1, pl. 7.1) looked over the lake at the 
southern side, and was surrounded by a moat on the 
other sides. It had five main gates, and a sixth gate 
at the south-east corner which did not open to the 
outside, but to a ramp leading to the causeway (pl. 
7.2) to Ghiyath al-din’s tomb. This gate was restored 
early in the twentieth century and is now the main 
access to the protected complex, but in the original 
design it would have been exclusively for access by 


the sultan to his tomb, or to the boats which would 
presumably have been used on the lake. Inside the 
fort this gate opens to a pathway which turned east 
to the main gate of the citadel and also led west along- 
side the defensive arcade of the fortification walls 
and gave access to the south of the palace complex 
in the fort. 

Two of the other five gates open to the town 
itself, one the North Gate (pl. 5.16) which we have 
already studied and the other the East Gate (pls. 


Plate 7.1 Details of 1946 aerial photograph of Tughlugabad, showin 
citadel to the east, and the town to the north. The causewa 
the lake to the south. 


g the fort in the western corner, with the adjacent 


y and tomb of Ghiyath al-din stand as a landmark in the site of 
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2 Tuchlugabe . > iti 
ehlugabad fort, the southern fortification walls from the outside, with the postern gate (2) giving access to a 


Plate 7.3 Ruins of the East Gate of the fort from the south-east, showing new houses being built on the site of the old 


town. 


7.3-7.4) which as we shall see opened to a wide open 
ground in front of the processional street leading to 
the Jami‘ mosque. The arrangement of this gate is 
closely similar to that of the North Gate, and con- 
sists of an outer court and the usual gatehouse with 
a dog-legged corridor flanked by vaulted galleries. 
Unlike the North Gate, however, in this gate the 
dog-legged corridor is at the same level as the fort. 
The third gate, at the northern end of the west wall, 
and known as the Delhi Gate has the same arrange- 
ment as the other two gates, but opened originally 
to the fields outside the town. 
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THE ROYAL SQUARE 


Inside the fort the East Gate opens to a large square 
(maidan) measuring about 180 x 120 m. (fig. 7.1 2° 
9, pl. 7.5). It probably had an arcade running all 
around, of which only a mound of debris can 2OW 
be seen at the northern and eastern sides, but in the 
south part of the platform has survived. To the 
north and south of the East Gate the roof of the 
arcade seems to have provided a terrace for the 
defensive galleries of the fortifications (pl. 7.9 


giving the square a two-storeyed arched elevation 
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Figure 7.1 Tughlugabad fort, plan of public palace buildings and the west side of the citadel with its main gate. 


Key: 1. Citadel Gate; 2, Gate leading to the causeway of Ghiyath al-din's tomb, 4, Quarry made intoa tank; 6. Basement chambers at both sides 
of a corridor: 7. Main reservoir of the citadel; 8, Small mosque; 9, Royal square; 10. Ruins of gateway with a standin 
Courtyard with standing arcade; 13-14. Streets; 15. Forecourt, 16. Galata, oe : ee: audience; 18. The au 
connecting the southern buildings to the audience iwdn; 20. Sarees = ous south of the palace com 
Larger hall; 24. Building with square court and smaller halls, 28, Bast Gate. 


g arch; 11. Walled area; 12. 
dience Iwan; 19. West court 
plex; 22. Courtyard with two halls; 23. 
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Figure 7.2. Tughluqabad fort, public palace buildings, longitudinal section A-A, schematic reconstruction based 
surviving elements detailed in the survey drawings given in the following pages, ' = 


Plate 7.4 East Gate of the fort, looking west from the middle of the ruined outer courtyard towards the remains of the 
entrance to the fort. One of the jambs of the outer portal still stands. 


which was probably punctuated by domed pavilions 
over the towers on a third level. Offices of the court 
and administration could have been housed in the 
arcades of the square, and its field may have also 
been used for ceremonial occasions and other royal 
functions. The western side of the square was occupied 
by the public palaces (fig. 7.2) and at the south stand 
the ruins of an arched gateway (10) (pls. 7.7-7.8) 
leading to the royal buildings. The gate consisted of 
a straight corridor, arched at each end, but apparently 
with a flat — rather than vaulted — roof. 

The flanking walls of the corridor were also arched, 
three at each side. The middle arches, one of which 
still stands, gave access to the platform of the arcade 
bordering the maidan. The other side arches may 
have each opened into a small chamber, those at the 
north projected into the royal square, and those at 
the south to a forecourt (11) which opened to the 
other courts leading to the citadel. The gate is similar 


1 Alastair Northedge et al. Studies on Roman and Islamic ‘Amman, 
I, History, site and architecture, Oxford — New York — Toronto, 
1992, 74-88, figs. 28-9, 35-6. The feature at the entrance to the palace 
complex is described as a reception hall, but it is perhaps more 


appropriate to describe it as a grand entrance hall. 
ah Natalee, Map: "Samarra’, Entwicklung der Rezidenzstadt des 


in design to another larger and better-preserved 
example (16), which stands between the audience 
court and its forecourt, and will be discussed below. 

In Islamic cities the royal squares were always in 
front of the palace buildings, but not necessarily 
within the walls of the fort. This arrangement may 
have been adapted from earlier Sasanian prototypes, 
and in the sites of a few early Islamic cities there 
are certain areas which may be identified as royal 
squares. One of the earliest examples is in the Um- 
mayad citadel of Amman, built on an earlier Roman 
site! Within the walls of the citadel an open rectan- 
gular area about 50 x 150 m. attached to the south 
side of the palace complex is likely to have func- 
tioned as such a square. Another example is in the 
early Abbasid city of Samarra, where two intercon 
nected large open spaces have been identified in 
front of the Caliph’s palaces known as the dar al- 
khilafa In Iran and in India these squares were 


‘abbasidischen Kalifats (221-279/836-892)"/Samarra, development of 
the city of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs (221-279/836-892), Tibinger Ne 
des Vorderen Orients (TAVO), series no. B VII 14 eesti 
islamischer Stidte/Examples of Islamic cities, Wiesbaden (Dr. rape 
Reicher Verlag), 1990, map no, 14.4, southern part; A. Nort 


Studies on Roman and Islamic ‘Amman, 1992, fig. 78. 
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Plate 7.8 Gate 10 from the west, showing the platform of a probable arcade between the maiddn and area 11. The arcade 
on the east perimeter is in the background. 


known as maidan-i shah or the "king’s square", and 
one of the best known examples is, of course, the 
Safavid maidan-i shah of Isfahan} built in the 
seventeenth century outside the palace walls, but 
pre-Safavid Isfahan also seems to have had its own 
royal square located in front of the older palaces,4 
opposite the well-know Jami‘ of the town. The site of 
this square and the palaces has long been occupied 
by later buildings, after the Safavids remodelled the 
old town. Such squares are also known in many of 
the sultanate towns of India, such as Bidar, where 
the square, now known as La‘! Bagh, is located in- 
side the fort (fig. 5.2) as well as some later cities 
including Ahmadabad? (fig. 9.2) and Nagaur (figs. 3.2 
and 9.3), where the square is provided outside the 
fort in front of its main gate. 

In Tughlugabad the royal square may have also 
been the formal polo ground of the palace. In an 
Islamic city the royal square was a flexible and 
multi-functional space and on certain occasions 
when it was used as a polo ground for a formal 
game the maidan provided a rare opportunity for 
the people to see their sultan in action. The game 
contributed to the delicate balance of bonding bet- 
ween the townspeople and a ruler who was otherwise 


3 Kenneth Brown, Making of the city — Life line 1, Architectural 
Review, CLIX, no. 951, May 1976, 260-83, Klaus Herdeg, Formal 
Structure in Islamic Architecture of Iran and Turkistan, New York, 
1990, 13-20. 

4 K. Brown, op. cil. 259-283. For a bibliography and critical review 
of the literature concerning the historic Isfahan and its royal square 
see Masashi Haneda and Toru Miura, /slamic urban studies, his- 
torical review and perspectives, London — New York, 1995, 242-9, 

5 Ahmadabad, Part 1, 25. The royal square of Ahmadabad is partly 
preserved and is discussed below. 

6 Michele Membré, Mission to the Lord Sophy of Persia (1539- 
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remote from their everyday affairs. As we shall see, 
on less formal occasions polo could be played in the 
fields outside or within the fort, or even in other 
parts of the royal buildings, but playing the royal 
game in the maidan-i shah was an important event 
reserved for special days of the year. One such oc- 
casion is described by Michele Membré,° a Venetian 


emissary to the Persian court of Shah Tahmasp in 
1539-40: 


At last we entered the city of Tabriz? in the month 
of December ... They were rebuilding the house of 
Shah Tahmasp which is in the said city. It is very 
beautiful, built within in a garden and all around is a 
wall... The part which is on the east has a square, 
which they call maiddn, very neat and level and 
large; and in the middle of the said square there is a 
tall pole, which is of wood, with a gilded apple on 
the top.. On the first day of the month of February 
he holds a festival and it lasts three days.’ For it, in 
the square where he is with his court, they place 
pavilions in rows, and the entrances of the pavilions 
are towards the east. For it there are most beautiful 
pavilions with columns gilded and with many figures. 
The pavilions are white outside, but inside they are 
designed with much labour; and they lay fine car- 
pets; and the King mounts, and in the said maidan, 


1542), a translation of the Relazione, by A. H. Morton, London (Gibb 
Memorial Trust), 1999, 29 and 32-3, 

7 The Safavid capital at that time. Later the capital was removed 
first to Qazwin, and eventually to Isfahan, the famous Maidan-i Shah 
of which has already been noted, 

8 In the Persian solar calendar there is no festival on the first day of 
February. Membré is apparently referring to the Islamic festival af 
‘td al-fitr, at the beginning of the lunar month of Shawwal which 1" 
1540 corresponded with 9th February, celebrating the end of the 
fasting month of Ramadan. 
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that is, piazza, he gallops his horse and plays at the 
wooden ball with the wooden bat, galloping on his 
horse. He places two pillars in the said maiddn as 
marks, and they play in company, his brother with 
four men and the Shah with four others. So cach one 
has his pillar as a mark. So, the Shah aims to have his 
ball pass his pillar and his brother aims to have it 
pass his. And they gallop, hitting the said wooden 
ball, which is small, a little larger than an egg. And 
they ride and play in that way for two hours; and the 
people of the land and the soldiers, an infinite num- 
ber, stand all around by the walls and in the street: 
and when they see the said Shah, they bow their 
heads to the earth and say "Shah, Shah", as 1 have 
said. 

So during these three days the Sophians? come 
from the villages on foot, with their instruments and 
their khalifa, 50 or 60 ina company. And they come 
into the said maidan and make a circle and begin to 
dance, one by one, and in twos, 3s and 4s. And the 
others play and sing praises to God and to Shah 
Tahmasp. And each one of the khalifas carries a 
stick in his hand. And an infinite number of them 
come and many bring presents for the said Shah, 
some 10 wethers, some lambs, some horses, according 
to their means... And then the Shah gives food to 
many, that is, he sits at the pavilion where is his 
usual place, on a seat of gilded wood, covered with 
velvet; and they place on the ground in front of him 
dishes of rice and mutton... The Lords his vassals are 
seated all around in the pavilions. It is already 
evening when they eat. And then the King goes to 
his house and all go their ways. But the Sophians 
who come to give praise stay the night and all night 
praise the said Shah, singing and playing. It lasts 
three days like this and then they go their way. 


Although the details of the events, particularly 
those relating to the Shi‘ite mystic orders loyal to 
the Safavid dynasty, may differ from the traditions 


9 An obscure expression, most likely referring to the general public 
of Persia who were the subjects of the Safavid (Sophy) Shah. 
However, it may also refer to the many militant clans affiliated to 
the mystic order of Shaikh Junaid and his son Haidar, the founders 
of the Safavid dynasty. These clans remained loyal to the Safavids 
and provided the basis of their power. The khalifas were their 
deputies or headmen, sometimes appointed by the court. 

10 Membré, op. cit. 9-10. , 

1] The thirteenth-century poet Sa‘di refers to a similar practice, this 
lime in the open prayer ground (musalla or namazgah) of Shiraz, in 
one of his mora] tales in the Gulistan: 
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Thus it was that one of the kings of Persia — may God daa 
Watch over her! — had a costly stone in 4 ring. Once, by 
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of the orthodox Sunni court of the Tughluqs, the 
uses of the space of the maidan — the game of polo, 
the setting up of pavilions for royalty and nobles 
during festivals and public celebrations in the royal 
square — all seem to follow older traditions which 
were imported to India together with the physical 
form of this type of urban space. An example of 
such gatherings in the royal square of Ahmadabad 
will be described later. The curious tall wooden pole 
topped with a gilded apple in the maidan also relates 
to one of the functions of the square, as described 
on another occasion by Membré, this time in re- 
lation to the Ottoman provincial town of Mannisia 
(modern Manisa) in Anatolia and the seat of Sultan 
Mustafa, the eldest son of the Ottoman emperor Su- 
laiman the Magnificent. Although Manisa was not a 
capital, its urban core with the Prince’s palace ad- 
joining the maiddn seems to have been laid out on a 
traditional Islamic plan:10 


His house stands within a garden and the said garden 
is enclosed all round by an earth wall, and on the 
north-west stands its great gate, with the porters, 
that is guards. And facing the gate is a square for 
galloping horses, wherefore it is called maidan; and 
in the middle of the said maidan stands a very long 
and tall mast of wood; and on the top of the said 
mast is an apple of gilded copper. For sometimes, as 
they gallop their horses they shoot arrows at the said 
apple. 


Here Membré is referring to target practice by the 
army, frequently carried out in the maidan.!! Al- 
though no such pole remains in Tughluqabad, the 
tradition was known to the Tughluqs, and, as we 
Shall see, in the royal square of Ahmadabad instead 
of a pole a special tree was planted with a ball on 


recreation, he went out with some of his principal officers into the 
public prayer ground (musalla) of Shiraz: he commanded (it), and so 
they pul up the ring on the cupola of ‘Azud’s mausoleum, with the 
view that whoever should put an arrow through the circle of the 
ring, the ring should be his. It so happened that there were four 
hundred skilful archers in attendance on the monarch; they 
discharged their arrows, (and) all missed. But a boy who, on the roof 
of a caravansary, was shooting arrows in all directions — a favouring 
breeze carried his arrow through the circle of the ring, He obtained a 
robe of honour and money, and they gave him the ring. They related 
that the boy burnt his bow and arrows. People said to him, "Why hast 
thou acted thus?" He replied, "In order that my first glory may 
remain intact", 


STANZA 


It will sometimes happen that from a clear-minded sage, 
Nota single plan will come forth right: 
Al times it may be that a stupid boy 
Will at random hit the target with his arrow, 


The English translation here is given from Shaikh Muslihu'd-din 
Sa‘di of Shiraz, The Gulistan or Rose Garden, tr. by John T. Platts, 
London 1873, 181-2. The Persian text is given from Shaikh Muslih al- 
din Sa‘di, Kulliyat-i Sa‘di, ed. Mohammad Ali Forughi, Tehran, HS 
1363 (1974), 119, For another translation of this passage see Shekh 
Muslihu'd-din Sadi of Shiraz, The Gulistan or Rose-Garden, tr. by 
Edward B, Eastwick, Hertford, 1852, 192-3, 
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Plate 7.9 Courtyard 11 seen from the south, showing the platform of some ruined buildings to the west on the left, and 


gate 10 in the distance to the right. 


Plate 7.10 The long narrow courtyard (12) with an ar 
linking the royal square via court 11 to the entrance 


the top.!? Similar target practice in Multan, discussed 
below, was described in more detail by Ibn Battita. 
Such poles, called tir in Persian, could be found 
standing in the main town squares of many Iranian 
cities until the nineteenth century, although by that 


12 See Thevenot's description of the Maidan-i Shah of Ahmadabad 
below pp. 172-3. 


13 The pole is referred to in colloquial Persian Sayings and proverbs 
such as one about a freak snow-fall in May: 


od he ss SNH abel 9 wy aleba day 5 


This is an old proverb and Dehkhoda records its more literary form: 


cade, set between the Khani Bur 
gate of the citadel, view from the south, 
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J and the public palace complex and 


time their original function Was apparently lost and 


they were regarded only as symbolic features, 
somewhat like Maypoles.!3 


As far as the game of polo is concerned, although 
it seems that there was no fixed size for polo grounds, 


Pott ie sa oul ge y 
"On the seventieth day (after New Year, 
Such a snow, that, by the truth of our sai 
pole”, 


See Aliakbar Dehkh 
1310), Il, 895, 


MSI Oy Ky sledia tay 5 


21st March), there came 
int, it was as high as this 


oda, Kitab-i amthal wa hikam, Tehran, 1931 (HS 
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those which are better known, such as that within 
the Safavid royal square (maidan-i shah) of Isfahan,!4 
and the site considered to be the polo ground of 
Fathpir Sikri!> are twice as long as the field of the 
Tughluqabad square. Firishta,'® in a passage con- 
cerning the power struggle between the Gujarat 
courtiers at the time of the fall of the sultanate of 
Gujarat, informs us that in Ahmadabad in addition 
to a polo ground near the Kankriya reservoir out- 
side the town, polo was also played in the maidan of 
the Bhadra, the fort of Ahmadabad: 


Le pKa a8 96 1) OLE All LT pple sy) 
as osld Sb 9 dys boa I ole jlee yl sar wal ew 
fee aE pL Ran 59 oti go OLE ge hake 591) LA ene 
5) 65L OL pp SVL 2 SLE od FI UL, 
Ol et Bb te ney sl pee GST as a Cn is pe 
re hy Cd FI 99 TF he UI Fy CSF 
dal sql Ih oye Sal) LsT Cal [Ra Ls assuils 
FF poh § OG poe cal peel Spee gy oy y7 
OU poe ode Ole: 12 BF CAF Leo de oT GLE Ke 
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One day a spy came to Ulugh Khan and informed 
him: "Changiz Khan is conspiring to slay you and 
Jahaz Khan and has arranged to call you to the polo 
ground (maiddn-i chaugan) in the morning and kill 
you when you are distracted. If tomorrow he goes to 
the Kakriya /a@/ab (reservoir) to play polo there will 
be no danger, as in that location there is a vast open 
field and it is possible to escape in every direction, 
but if he goes to the Bhadra ground (maiddn) which 
is within the citadel it is certain that it will be hard 
(to escape). There he will achieve his aim". The spy 
had barely finished when a messenger of Changiz 
Khan arrived, and after praising (Ulugh Khan) re- 
ported: "Tomorrow we will be going to play!” polo 
in the maiddn of the Bhadra, be ready early in the 
morning". 


14 Before the Maidan-i Shah at Isfahan was built, the old royal 
Square (which probably dated originally from the twelfth or 
thirteenth century) was located in front of the Jami‘. Shah ‘Abbas 
first renovated and extended this maidan before embarking on the 
construction of the Maidan-i Shah. According to a manuscript of 
Junabadi’s Raudat al-Safawiya, polo and the game of qabaq (target 
Practice or spearing the ring) were played in both these squares. For 
4 quotation from the Persian text and a note on the royal games 
Played in the maiddn see R. D. McChesney, Postscript to “Four 
sources on Shah ‘Abbas’s buildings of Isfahan", Mugarnas, VIII, 1991, 
137-8, 


15 Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi and Vincent John Adams Flynn, 
Fathpur Sikri, Bombay, 1975, 115, plan facing p. 7, Atilio Petruccioli, 
Fathpur Sikri, la citta del sole e delle acque, Rome (Carucci),1988, 
61-2, fig. 16. 

16 Firishta, 11, 231. 

17 In the published lithograph the phrase is given as "I will be 
80ing to play polo" (55 gal = si OU yar), bul the copy may be 
erroneous at this point and as the khans were of the same rank the 
plural form (<5, pal +) would be more likely, In Persian the two 
forms are similar and such scribal errors are common, However, in 
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The maiddn of the Bhadra could mean the well- 
known royal square of Ahmadabad which, as with 
Isfahan, is located outside the fort and in front of its 
main gate.!8 However, Firishta mentions clearly that 
the maidan he is speaking of was inside the Bhadra, 
indicating that it may have been a specific polo 
ground (maiddan-i chaugan) within the fortification 
walls, where the would-be victims would have no 
opportunity to escape. Polo was not, of course, always 
played in the royal square. An area designated as the 
polo ground at Fathpir Sikri and a similar ground in 
Nagaur!9 (fig. 3.2) are fields within the forts, while, 
as we shall see, it is known that on some occasions 
polo was even played in the audience courts. 


COURTS TO THE SOUTH OF THE ROYAL SQUARE 


The gateway (fig. 7.1, no. 10) opens to a walled area 
(11) with the ruins of a substantial building on a 
platform at its western side (pl. 7.9), and what was 
perhaps a large courtyard terminating on the eastern 
side at the arcades of the fortification walls, but this 
area is now in ruins and its function is not certain. It 
is possible that this area was a part of the royal stables 
or perhaps kitchens serving the audience halls. To its 
south there is another ruined gatehouse, which enters 
via a dog-leg to a long and narrow courtyard (12) 
flanked by the fortification walls (pl. 7.10), and, at 
the western side by the long arcaded gallery of the 
wall, which has also survived. This is one of the best 
preserved parts of the fort buildings (fig. 7.3, pl. 
7.11), and not only the defensive wall with its row 
of loopholes, but also most of the arches, together 
with the barrel-vaulted ceiling still stand (pl. 7.12). 
The top of the vaults is filled with stone rubble to 
provide a flat roof, as a part of the defensive chemin- 
de-ronde of the fort. On some of the interior surfaces 
the original plaster rendering is also preserved. The 
courtyard opens on the southern side directly to the 
outer court (1) of the main gate of the citadel (pl. 


this case the meaning of the passage remains the same. 
18 According to a seventeenth-century description of the Maidan-i 
Shah of Ahmadabad described below (pp. 172-3) the maiddn was 
planted with trees, with a pool and a fountain and taised terraces in 
the centre. If these features existed in the sixteenth century the 
maiddn would not have been suitable for playing polo and Firishta’s 
polo ground would indeed have been located inside the fort. 

19 There were a number of open spaces in the Nagaur fort but two 
areas to the north of the palace buildings both seem to have been 
suitable for polo. These may have even been one Space, with the walls 
added later. The open area to the west of the palaces is more likely to 
have been left as fields and orchards, like those of the forts of 
Tughluqabad and Bidar discussed below. The Nagaur fort itself is of 
early mediaeval origin, but the present layout and the palaces within 
are of the Mughal and post-Mughal periods. However, the orga- 
nization of the space seems to echo sultanate practice. Our 
is based on a plan provided by the Office of Collector of 
the outline of the palaces within the fort are based on Mi 
and Kulbhushan Jain, The fort of Nagaur, (Mehrangarh Museum 
Crust, Jodhpur and CEPT, School of Architecture, Ahmadabad) 
Ahmadabad, 1993, 10, fig, 5 (plan of the interior of fort). 


town plan 
Nagaur and 
nakshi Jain 
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Plate 7.11 Bird's-eye view of area 12 from the north-east tower of the citadel entrance looking north, with the steps 
adjacent to the north-western tower on the left, and the Khini Burj on the right. In the middle distance gateway 10, and a 


pool of rainwater in the maiddn can be scen. 


7.13). The ground of the courtyard slopes towards 
the north and the arcade steps down accordingly. 
However, the original floor is buried under rubble, 
which in the north side has accumulated up to below 
the imposts of the arches. Although the arcade is not 
much different from the other galleries which run 
alongside the walls of the fort and the citadel, its 
confinement here within a courtyard may indicate 
that it might have had another function during peace 
time. Its location on the route from the citadel via 
the royal square to the town indicates that the sultan 
must have passed through this courtyard whenever 
he went to the town. The position of the courtyard 
by the gate of the citadel, and near the probable site 
of the stables suggests that it may well have been 
the court where the royal elephants and saddled horses 
were brought for the sultan and his entourage. 


COMPLEX OF PUBLIC PALACES 


At the west of the royal square are the ruins of the 
public buildings of the court, including the audience 
halls (fig. 7.4). The building complex is constructed 
around two large courtyards to the north, and three 
smaller ones to the south. The northern courtyards 
opening to the royal square must have been for public 
access. At the north of the complex is a street (13) 
(pl. 7.14) which begins at the north-west corner of 
the royal square, and, passing between the northern 


Plate 7.12 The arcade of area 12, interior looking north 
showing the loopholes on the left, and fragments of the 
original plaster of the vault, Debris has accumulated almost 
up to the imposts of the arches, 
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Plate 7.13 Courtyard 12 looking south towards the remains of the main gateway to the citadel, 
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Plate 7.14 Arca 13 north of the public palace complex, looking cast with the fortification walls on the left. 


Plate 7.15 Street (14) to the west of the palace complex, looking north, showing the north-w 
which surrounded the main courtyard (17) on the right, and its forecourt in the background. 


fortification wall and the northern courtyard, pro- 
bably continued to the North Gate of the fort, but 
beyond the palace complex its traces are now lost, 
Along the west side of the complex is another street 
(14) which runs from the north fortification wall to 
the southern perimeter wall. This street marks the 
western limits of the buildings (pl. 7.15), and must 
have been the main service access to the complex, 
The courtyard seems to become progressively more 
private from north to south, with the two northern 
courtyards opening to the public square while the 
southernmost court is linked to the citadel, and via the 
southern street of the court to the gate of Ghiyath 
al-din’s tomb. This type of progression is described 


20 Ibn Battita, 465-6 
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estern corner of the structures 


in some detail by Ibn Battita2? when speaking of 
the organisation of Muhammad b. Tughluq’s court at 
Jahanpanah. He notes that before reaching the audi- 
ence hall one passed through a number of gates and 
courts with chambers for the administrators, scribes 
and registrars. 


FORECOURT 


The north courtyard (15) seems to be the forecourt 
of the southern courtyard (17) which is nearly twice 
its size, and, as we shall see, is most likely to have 
been the court of public audience. The forecourt 
itself is nearly square from the inside, measuring 
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Figure 7.4 The fort, complex of palace buildings, plan 


; 19. West 


twdn 


11. Walled area; 13-14. Streets, 15. Forecourt, 16. Gatehouse; 17, Court of public audience; 18. The audience 


Key: 9. Royal square; 


in (numbers correspond with those in figs. 5.1 and 6.1). 


court connecting the southern buildings to the audience iwdn 
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Figure 7.5 The fort, longitudinal section B-B through the forecourt (15) and gate (16) to the main court with the 
reconstructed upper parts shown with broken lines. 


Plate 7.16 The forecourt (15) looking north from the gatehouse (16) with the walls of the fort on the horizon. 


about 50 x 65 m., and was originally surrounded by __ tern side are also in ruins, but in general the walls are 
a series of chambers fronted by a colonnade (fig. _ preserved, together with some of their arches. In 
7.5, pl. 7.16). A main access to the court was at the some chambers parts of the relatively flat wank of 
north-west corner, where there are the remains of a __ the ceilings are also preserved y 
relatively large portal opening to a trapezoid court- The rooms around the ean ard were mostl 
yard, which seems to have been an area for tethering separate from each other ithe inter- Seine 
horses before entering the courtyard. The area is not doors, and each had an arched d S oo : oe 
large enough for many horses, but it is known that —_colonnade (pl. 7.18), and an arched on oe wall 
no one could enter the royal buildings on horseback, —_ opposite (pl. 7.19). Usually hate i che - Som 
except the very few who had received this privilege on each of the side walls of the ch ata "4 Arse 
from the sultan himself.2! The relatively small size flanking the entrances on th ‘ i ys The 
of this area suggests that only close courtiers or chambers at the eastern ide are ene es ved 
army commanders would have been so favoured. mostly retaining parts of their va ie "s F shea aa d 
‘There also appears to have been a chamber in the the original plaster (pl. 7.20), The pe : ‘i . i 
middle of the northern side of the courtyard (pl. 7, end of this wing still en pie 5 - = 
17) opening to the north street, but this was ap- tact, The interior of these ch ae te col — 
parently not an entrance chamber. The chamber is __ similar to the chambers of th a rs are Spied A 
about 4.2 x 4,5 m. with relatively small portals which springing lines of the vault e ree : = - 
indicate that it was a secondary or service access. doors at the same taual Rene the arches of = 
Other chambers of the north side are similar in size arches come within the ne “ae site - = 
to the central one but the vaults of the chambers ever, in the rooms around sh : the vaults. : 0 : 
and the arches of the doors have mostly collapsed —_and the vaults are higher, pr sities the oe 
and little remains of the surface plaster. There was room. The absence of atthe tee petal, et 
also an entrance at the middle of the eastern side, the chambers may be an niga ne doors ane 
but this one is now in ruins and little can be seen of different administrative de ication that they a . 
its outer and inner portals. The chambers at the wes- nade around the poriyhet aati o 4A < of 


21 See Appendix III, p. 229, note 16. 
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Plate 7.17 Forecourt 15, interior of the central chamber at the north side looking south towards the gatehouse (16). The 
chamber seems to have had a door at the opposite side opening Lo the street (13), 


Plate 7.18 Northern arcade of forecourt 15, showing a chamber with its entrance preserved and to its left the ruins of a 


doorway to the small chamber with stairs which gave access to the roof. The arched entrance of the chamber is flanked by 
small niches. 


Plate 7.19 Wall of the standing chambers on the eastern side of forecourt 15 seen from the west, showing an arched 
doorway flanked by niches. The ruined wall protruding into the area of the colonnade is secondary. 
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Plate 7.20 Chamber at the south end of the east side of forecour 
barrel vault of the roof, still retaining some original plaster, and t 


15, interior from the east showing the remains of the 
he arched entrance within the vault. 


columns remain in situ (pl. 7.21), while a number of 
the column shafts lie Scattered on the ground (pl. 
7.22). The colonnade Seems to have had a flat ceiling 
supported by stone lintels resting on corbels set into 
the walls, some still in Place. Inside the colonnade, 
the wall was punctuated by the doors to the chambers. 
An interesting feature is a Staircase opening into the 
ruined colonnade in front of the third chamber to 
the west of the northern corner of the complex (pls. 
7.18 and 7.23), This staircase may have led to the 
roof but could also indicate that above the chambers 
there may have been One or more storeys, of which 
little can now be seen, 

The southern Side of the forecourt is somewhat 
different, as there seem to have been no chambers 
at this side, but Only the colonnade with a large 
gateway in the centre (16) Opening to the main 
southern courtyard. The colonnade had a high ceiling, 
level with that of the gate, and the surviving corbel 
Stones set in the walls indicate that the colonnade 
had a flat roof supported by timber beams (pl. 7.24)- 
As we shall See, this type of roof Structure was widely 
used in Tughlugabad, At the west of the gate the 
colonnade of the forecourt is set back by 3.5 m. (pl. 
7.22) and opens at the West to a chamber which was 
probably connected to the chambers of the southern 
courtyard. This would have given access for the 


Plate 7.21 Bases of the colum 


ns of the colonnade in front 
of the eastern chambers of for 


ecourt 15, looking north. 
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Plate 7.22 Forecourt 15, colonnade at the west of the gatehouse (16) with the bases of the columns preserved and a few 


loose columns scattered in the area. 


Plate 7.23 Northern arcade of forecourt 15, interior of the 
chamber with a staircase to the roof, looking north-east. 


courtiers when the main gate was closed. The main 
gateway (fig. 7.6, pl. 7.25) is relatively well preserved 
and consists of a passage (pls. 7.26-7.27) about 4.15 
m. wide flanked by three chambers on either side, 
and having a large portal at each end. The massive 
walls, almost 1.4 m. thick, supported the roof of the 
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Figure 7.6 The fort, the preserved gateway (16) between 
the forecourt and the main court, Plan, north elevation and 
section U-U, 


passage, which together with that of the chambers, 
has now fallen, but the walls and almost all the 
arches still stand. The two northern chambers, 3.8 x 
2.9 m., have access to the forecourt, but the walls 
flanking the arches facing the forecourt are blind (pls. 
7.24 and 7.28), giving the appearance of massive 
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Plate 7.24 Gateway 16 lookin 
be seen at the right 


A ete 


Plate 7.25 Gateway 16, north facade seen from forecourt 15. 


piers. This is also the case with the two southern 
chambers, which have access to the south court. The 
middle chambers have doorways only to the central 
passage. In this area the original plaster of the walls 
is preserved, decorated with carved roundels on the 
spandrels of the arches, The roundels each have a 
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€ south-east from forecourt 15. The corbel Stones of the flat roof of the fallen colonnade can 


border of beads, with a six-pointed star in the 
middle and a smaller rosette in its centre (pl. 7.29). 
These roundels together with traces of other stucco 
ornamentation in the compound, described below, 
are, So far, the earliest Islamic cut-stucco decoration 
found in India, and provide a rare impression of the 


Plate 7.26 Interior of gate 16 
looking south. 


Plate 7.27 Interior of gate 16 
looking north. 


Plate 7.28 Gateway 16 looking 
west to the interior of the flan- 
king chamber at the north-west 
which opens through an arch to 
the colonnade at ils west, but has 
a blind wall flanking the arched 
opening onto forecourt 15, The 
arch between the corridor of the 
gate and the chamber has col- 


lapsed. 
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Plate 7.29 Detail of the interior of gate 16 with its ornamental cut-stucco on the spandrel of an arch at the eastern side ol 
the corridor. The Tughluqabad palace complex has the earliest known Islamic cut-stucco decoration to be found in India. 


es es tind 


Plate 7.30 The palace complex, court of public audience (17), north side looking east towards gateway 16. 
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Figure 7.7. The fort, longitudinal section C-C through the throne room, the 7wdan (18) and the main court (17) with the 
reconstructed upper parts shown with broken lines, 


Plate 7.31 The vast public audience court (17), looking north towards gateway 16. 


luxurious finish of the buildings of Ghiyath al-din, The arrangement of the palaces of Tughluqabad 
of which all that is left to be seen are the crumbling —__ with several courtyards and an open area in front 
skeletons. seems to have been based on that of earlier palace 

buildings of India, of which nothing has survived. 
PUBLIC AUDIENCE HALL AND COURT They were, however, described by Ibn Battita,?2 and, 


in the case of the palace of the Khalji sultan Jalal al- 
The gate leads to a large and impressive courtyard — din Firiiz Shah (1290-96), which by that time had 
(figs. 7.4, no. 17 and 7.7, pl. 7.30) built originally on been given by Muhammad b. Tughluq to one of his 
a four-iwdn plan, with a great arch punctuating the _ nobles, Amir Saif al-din Ghadda, we are told: 
middle of each side of the court. The plan is Persian 
in origin, and dates back to pre-Islamic times, but by 


9 glad dads Jo lo gall! Jee Olt pad Spt. A 
the fourteenth century it was used for all types of z 


public and private buildings in the Islamic world. In ab pale pal A Sigal gail alone dw HESS Sw 
Tughlugabad, however, this is the earliest extant ex- Nn gle p25 Tb aL gle fle jabs y toe pS yds 
ample of a four-iwdn courtyard in India. The court- y pail oll aes fe gill SLM yy tall gle yy ptall 
yard (pl. 7.31) measures about 105 x 65 m. and as Sereseitecals 4 Lge clad pall Jor QUaLall ols 
well as the northern gate the two other portals 4 : or 

function as the iwans at the east and west sides. The acyl bap aly ys tee pall Lis Clo ad y ppl os 
ruined eastern portal opens to the royal square, and V Gene ale Gus y lee y bLY y ins y BUT il 


the western portal gives access to a street at the rear 


| OL 1 allah pad | 4 OF all ope OB 4b Cs 
of the palaces. This portal is better preserved and its e 


. . . . . .. e . 4 x . . am 7 ' 
northern wall still stands (pl. 7.32), giving an indication rhendil Tad oles dl yall coe yO pe RY 4d Le oe 
of its original form and size. At these sides of the een tacos canons 

r arcades which are now ¢ Emir ... resided in the city of Dethi in the palace 
—_a vis teh: 134, Bu some of the walls still of Sultan Jalal al-din known as kushk-i lal which 
mostly in ruins (pl. 7.33), 


means the red palace. It is a great building with a 
vast audience area and a gigantic vault (diAltz ha’il), 
On the top of the entrance is a pavilion (qubba) 


stand, showing that at the western side there were 
arched windows overlooking the rear street, but it 


seems that the wall towards the royal square was looking over the audience area, and over another 
blind. audience court (mashwar)?3 behind, through which 
22 Ibn Battita, 482. palace. From the description of the above quotation it seems more 
23 Ibn Battdta uses the word mashwar (place of audience) for both likely that Ibn Battita is referring to open areas; also see H. ALR, 
covered halls and open courts. We know from other sources, for Gibb, The Travels of Ibn Battata, ed. C. Defrémery and B. R. 


example the case of Ahmadabad described below, that audiences Sanguinetti, Cambridge, 1971, Il, 685, note 112. 
were also held in open courts, and even in the square in front of the 
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Plate 7. 
areca 14. 


32 Western portal of courtyard 17, looking west, showing the standing arch of the western entrance opening to 


Plate 7.33 Exterior view of the remains of the western chambers of courtyard 17, seen from area 14 west of the complex, 
looking south. 


one enters the palace. Sultén Jalal al-din used to sit 
there (in the pavilion) and in his presence in those 
grounds they played polo (kura).* And | went there 
when Amir Saif al-din was living there, It was full of 
carpets and furniture, which were left abandoned 
and were deteriorating, as it is a Wradition in India 
that after the death of a sultan they leave his palace 
as it was and the new sultan builds a new palace. 


In Tughlugabad, the main iwdn (18) is that in the 
south, It seems to have had great arches across, 


24 This makes it clear that Ibn Baiyo\a is not speaking of covered 
audience halls, Gibb translates the word kura as mall, presumably 
referring 10 the western game of pall mall, a ball game played in 
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which have now collapsed, but had a span of about 
20 m, supported by massive piers (pl. 7.34), some 
parts of which still stand up to over 3 m. above ground 
(figs. 7.7, 7.11-7.12), As in the early Islamic iwans of 
Iran and Central Asia, the Tughlugabad iwdn does 
not open to a domed chamber behind, and its southern 
wall is blind, with three decorative niches at ground 
level (pl. 7.35). At a higher level, above the niches, 
however, is a rectangular chamber (pl, 7.36) which 
had a view onto the wan through an arched window: 


open ground with mallets, but of course the royal ball game in Iran 
and in India was polo, given in our translation. 


THE FORT 


Platc 7.34 The great wan (18) of the court of public audience (17) seen from the north showing the ruins of the flanking 


walls, and part of a picr. 


Plate 7.35 Decorative niches at ground level in the south wall of the hall of public audience, below the throne room. 


an arrangement similar to that of the upper rear 
chamber of the Hindola Mahal, the audience hall of 
the palace complex at Mandu.?* 

The colossal size of the Tughluqabad iwan also 
indicates that it was designed for large gatherings, 
and, as there was no other roofed area of this size, it 
is very likely that the iwdn itself was the hall of 
public audience, In this case the rear chamber at the 
upper level would have been the throne room or 
shah nishin,26 and it seems that the arrangements of 
the Mandu audience hall were modelled on Tughluq- 


25 G. Yazdani, Mandu, the City of Joy, Oxford, 1929, 70-5, 
26 The term shah nishin, meaning literary the “royal seat", is still 
used in the traditional domestic architecture of Iran and India, and 
refers to the chamber — usually the noblest room in the house — set 
behind an iwdn. For the current use of the word in both royal and 
domestic architecture of India see Bidar, 48, 110. 


15 


abad — or perhaps other early sultanate halls, of 
which nothing has survived. The origin of the iwdan 
as an audience hall, opening to an audience court- 
yard, goes back to Sasanian or even earlier periods, 
and the best example is, of course, the Tag-i Kisra at 
Ctesiphon,?”? where again the iwdn itself is the 
throne room and there is no chamber behind it. 

The arrangement of the Sasanian palaces is des- 
cribed by al-Tabari on the occasion when the Emperor 
Ardashir recognises his supposedly lost son Shapir 
at a game of polo;?8 


27 Oscar Reuter, Sasinian architecture, A. History, A Survey of 
Persian Art, ed, Arthur Upham Pope, London — Tokyo, 1977, Il, 
545. 

28 Abi Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir al-Tabari (224-310/838-923), 
Tdrikh al-rusul wa al-mulik known as Tarikh al-Tabari, ed. 
Muhammad Abu'l-Fad! Ibrahim, Cairo, Il, 1967, 45-6, 
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Plate 7.36 Throne room (shah nishin) of the hall of public audience, seen from north-east of the throne room, looking 
down on the hall, and showing the ruined arch between the hall and area 19. 
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Ardashir ... then said that they (the young princes 
and courtiers) should go to the court of the audience 
hall ((wdn), and take up the mallets and play polo. 
Ardashir was on the throne in the audience hall and 
the ball fell into the hall. The young princes did not 
dare to enter the hall except Shapir who went in, 
Ardashir who had loved the child from when he 
first set eyes on him took his courageous conduct as 
a sign that he was his son. 


The account of al-Tabari shows that the tradition of 
playing polo not only in the royal square but also in 
the audience court goes back at least to the Sasanian 
period. While the game played in the royal square 


29 K. A.C. Creswell, Zarly Muslim Architecture, Oxford, 1969, |, 
Part 2, 578, 584-8, figs. 630, 644, for the Sasanian origin see ibid. 515- 
18, 

30 Ibid. II, 1940, 66-7, fig. 64 

31 Umberto Scerrato, The first two excavation campaigns at Ghazni, 
1957-8, East and West, X, 1959, 25-7; Janine Sourdel-Thomine and 
Bertold Spuler, Die Kunst des / slam, Berlin, 1973, 277-9; also see 
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was apparently more formal, that played by princes 
and courtiers in the audience court with the ruler 
presiding — or participating — would have been 
more casual and unceremonious. Furthermore, the 
description of the palace of Ardashir with the audience 
hall in the form of an iwan open to a courtyard con- 
firms the archaeological findings at Ctesiphon and 
also bears a close similarity to the arrangement of 
the Tughluqabad palace. 

In the palaces of the early Caliphs the audience 
hall is sometimes incorporated with an iwdn as in 
Qasr al-Mshatta,?° and sometimes is in the form of a 
domed chamber behind the iwan, as in the palace of 
al-Ukhaidir.3° We know very little of early Iranian 
and Central Asian palaces, and the only royal sites 
investigated in some depth are Ghazna*! and Lash- 
kari Bazar*? where two Ghaznavid palaces have 
come to light, each having an audience chamber 
behind an iwdn, but in both cases the two parts are 
at the same level. The higher chamber at Tughluq- 
abad is, in essence, closer to the Sasanian concept, 


Warwick Ball, Archaeological Gazette A j Paris, 1982. 
1, 105-7, Il, 440, pl. 24. er of Afghanistan, Paris, 

32D. Schlumberger, Lashkari Bdzdr, Mémoires de DAFA, XVIIL 
Part IA, Paris, 1978, 34-5, pl. 3, For the relationship of the throne 


room with the small person-to-pers, di ber behind it 
see ibid, 38-41, pls. 13-16. Person audience chamber 
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Plate 7.37 The Jami‘ of Herat, the north-east Zwdn opposite 
the great iwdn, showing the three niches of the back wall 
at ground level with two further registers of arched niches 
above, and its vault constructed with a series of arches. 


where the throne is known to have been on a high 
platform, putting the attendants below the level of 
the ruler’s feet. 

The massive audience iwdn of Tughluqabad is, 
however, somewhat unique in India. Although the 
Hindola Mahal of Mandu has an interior arrange- 
ment comparable to that of Tughluqabad, it is not in 
the form of an iwan, but is a free-standing structure. 
In Bidar the audience court has an arrangement 
similar to a four-iwdn layout, but the iwans are not 
the prominent features, being in the form of small 
colonnaded porticoes in front of the audience cham- 
bers.33 The audience hall of Muhammad b, Tughluq 
also seems to have been very different from that of 
his father. Muhammad’s audience hall, known as the 
Hall of One Thousand Columns — hizdr or hazar- 
sutiin,34 or as Ibn Battita?> calls it hizdr-ustin — has 
not survived, but is well known through his descrip- 


33 Bidar, 62-77, pls. 23-31. 

34 In some Persian dialects, particularly in old Khurasani, hizdr (one 
thousand) is pronounced as hazdr, but in this book the modern 
Pronunciation is used, see Aliakbar Dehkhoda, Loghatname 
(Encyclopedic Dictionary), ed. Mohammad Mo'in and Ja'far Shahidi, 
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Figure 7.8 Firizabad, the capital of the Bahmani Sultan 
Firiz Shah, above, plan of the courtyard with an Iwdn and 
below, detail of the iwdn with a structure, which possibly 
included a throne room, at the back (after G. Michell, 
Firuzabad, Oxford, 1992, fig. 41). 


tion which mentions it had columns of oiled wood, 
with a timber ceiling decorated with fine paintings. 
Wood was used extensively in Tughluqabad, but the 
wooden joists of the iwdn seem to have been 
supported by arches. The hall of hizar-ustin may 
have been modelled after Central Asian audience 
halls, of which little have survived, but the tradition 
is well known through other wooden buildings of 
that region. The style may have also existed in India 
before the Tughluqs, side by side with the old 
Sasano-Islamic forms,*® and later in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century the wooden pillars were 
translated into stone in the colonnaded and arcaded 
audience halls of the Mughals. 

The only sultanate building which seems to 
follow the planning and the structural principles of 
the Tughluqabad audience hall is that of the 
Bahmani sultan Firiz Shah (800-825/1397-1422) at 


Tehran, HS 1373 (1993-4), XIV, 20746, under the word 5Ij.. 

35 Ibn Battita, 466, For a discussion on the Hizdr-sutin and the 
passage describing it see Appendix IIL. 

36 See Appendix III, p. 231, 
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Figure 7.10 The Jami' of Herat, plan of the great Twdn, 


37 George Michell and Richard Eaton, Firuzabad, palace city of the 


Deccan, Oxford, 1992, 54-5, figs. 41-2; George Michell and Mark 
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Figure 7.9 The Twdn at Ctesiphon 
(from Pope, Survey, vol. 2, p. 544). 


Firiizibad in the Deccan.3? As with Tughluqabad, 
Firiizabad also had a brief life, and the site has long 
been abandoned. However, in this site while the 
audience court itself is in ruins the iwdn still stands 
(fig. 7.8). As with Tughluqabad the iwdn was built at 
the south side of the courtyard and was originally 
flanked by buildings. The south side of the iwan has 
not survived, but to the south of the wan are the 
remains of some buildings which seem likely to 
have included a throne room. The iwdn itself is on a 
much smaller scale than that of Tughluqabad with 
the arches spanning abut seven metres — about a 
third of the span of those in Tughluqabad — but in 
plan the two iwdns are closely comparable. In 
structure the Firiizabad iwdn consists of four arches 
rising from the side piers, with the spandrels of the 
arches filled with masonry and levelled to support 
the timber joists of the roof. 

In the earlier Persian examples the iwans are 
always covered by a vault, and while in Ctesiphon 
the Sasanians were successful in constructing a 
colossal vault (fig. 7.9), elsewhere the method res- 
tricted the size of the iwdn to the skill of the vault 
builders, and large Spans were always difficult to 
achieve, A simpler method appears to have developed 
in the twelfth or thirteenth century, where instead 
of a single vault a number of arches (often four) were 
first built across the Opening of the iwdn, and then a 
ee biphe oe were built across the space 
be found in the en -! example of the method can 

malin twans of the Jami‘ of Herat 
pris he New Cambridge History of India, I, vii, Architecture 


he Deccan Sultanates, Cambridge, 1999, 28-30, pls. 8-9. 
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Plate 7.39 South end of the west wall of the Zwan, looking towards the west w 


dating from the thirteenth century if not earlier (fig. 
7.10, pl. 7.37). With this method not only could large 
halls be spanned, but the load on the walls at either 
side would be greatly lessened, allowing them to be 
reduced to piers with arched openings in between. 
This arrangement can indeed be seen in the iwdn of 
the Jami‘ of Herat, where three arched openings can 
be seen in the side walls with niches above, accen- 
tuating the piers of the arches. On the back wall there 
are three registers each with three niches echoing 
the form of the side walls. 
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ith area 19 behind the ruined arches. 


The form of the iwan of Herat is closely similar 
to those of Tughluqabad and Firiizadbad except that 
in India the system has been simplified further by 
replacing the vaults between the arches with timber 
beams and an even lighter roof. In our three ex- 
amples the similarities in the form of the plan, the 
Structure, the form of the arches, and the openings 
— OF corresponding niches — between the arches 
are so close that there is little doubt that the prac- 


tice in India followed a well-established tradition of 
the Iranian world. 
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Plate 7.40 Chambers on the eastern side of the hall of public audience, looking east, with the citadel towers in tt 


background. 


Plate 7.41 Chamber east of the twan, with the chambers to 
the south buried under rubble, and the Khaini Burj in the 
background. 


In Tughlugabad the side walls of the iwan are in 
ruins and the details are not readily identifiable, but 
it seems that there were originally five arches 
spanning the hall, with blind niches on the side walls 
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between them. It is not clear whether or not there 
were small openings in some of the arches, giving 
access to the chambers at either side. The bes: 
preserved part is the south end of the iwdn, where 
there is a blind niche at the eastern side (pl. 7.38) 
and a corresponding arched opening at the west (pl. 
7.39). The function of the chambers at either sides 
of the iwan is also unclear. They seem to have been 
in at least two storeys. Those at the western side are 
in the form of two rows of large halls with adequate 
light and air provided by openings to the audience 
court or another courtyard (19) at the southern side. 
but the many inter-connected chambers at ground 
level on the eastern side seem to have received very 
little light and air, as, except for the row facing the 
audience court the rest seem to have had no direct 
openings to the outside (pl. 7.40). A row of the 
chambers at the southern side of this complex still 
preserves part of the roof, but is buried under the 
mound of a platform at the east side of the throne 
room (pl. 7.41). Behind the iwdn is a mound of 
rubble burying the lower parts of a building which 
seems to have been in several Storeys, and also 
incorporated the throne room, itself flanked by two 
smaller chambers (pls. 7.36 and 7.38). As already 
noted, at the south end of the western wall of the 
iwan is an opening which give access via a court- 
yard (19) to the buildings at the south of the complex. 
This courtyard appears to have been for the ex- 
clusive use of the sultan and his close courtiers and 
the staircase leading to the throne room seems to 
have opened to this courtyard. While the sultan 
could enter the throne room by these stairs, the 
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Plate 7.42 Gateway south of the palace complex from court 21 looking south towards area 20, with the arcade of the 
fortification walls in the background. 


Plate 7.43 Complex of palace buildings south of the hall of public audience, seen from court 21 looking north with court 
24 on the left, and the standing arches of hall 23 on the right 


Plate 7.44 The fortified gate of the citadel from the west, with the quarry made into a tank in the foreground seen from 
court 22, 
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Plate 7.45 View from court 22 looking north-west, with the facades of court 24 on the left and hall 23 on the right. 


princes, his lord chamberlain (malik nd’ib) and other 
courtiers would enter the iwdan from the noted 
arched opening. The rest of the audience would 
have entered the iwan from the north, or remained 
in the court according to their rank. 


PRIVATE AUDIENCE HALLS AND COURTS 


The buildings to the south and east of court 19 (figs. 
7.11-7.13) are part of a complex which included a 
multi-storeyed structure at the east, a building with 
its own central courtyard (24) at the south and a large 
hall (23) — apparently the hall of private audience — 
at the south-east. Court 19 appears to have provided 
only a link from the southern complex to the northern 
courts. The building at the east side of the court is 
of considerable interest and will be discussed below, 
but at the west side there were originally no buil- 
dings, although at later dates some chambers seem 
to have been constructed there on a haphazard plan, 
probably by the squatters who occupied the citadel. 
Traces of squatters’ buildings can also be found in 
other places in the fort including hall 23 and the 
courtyard in front of it. 

The main access to the southern complex, how- 
ever, was from the Citadel Gate (fig. 7.1, 1), via the 
street (20) which goes towards the gate (2) to the 
tomb of Ghiyath al-din and then passes alongside 
the southern wall of the fort. This street, far 
removed from the main public route, was perhaps 
for the private use of the sultan and his close 
companions. The street leads to the remains of a 
gate (pl. 7.42) which opened to a large court (21) at 
the south of the complex (pl. 7.43). At the west of 
the court are traces of a wall with another gate in 
the centre, and at the east are the foundations of 
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some rooms which do not line up with the main 
buildings of the complex and are also likely to be 
associated with later squatters. 

At the north-east of the court is another smaller 
court (22) in front of hall 23 (fig. 7.11). The court is 
opposite the Citadel Gate and its eastern side is on 
the bank of a rectangular tank (4) as big as a lake, 
which separated the citadel from the complex (pl. 
7.44), When the stone of the tank was quarried for 
the construction of the fort two narrow bars of solid 
rock were left running across the tank: one in front 
of this courtyard and the Citadel Gate, and the other 
further north. The rock may have been left to sup- 
port the foundations of bridges between the citadel 
and the compound, but no trace of any bridge can 
be seen today on either bank, and it is unlikely that 
such bridges were ever constructed. 

The main hall at the north (23) opens to court- 
yard 22 (pl. 7.45), with nine tall arches, five still 
standing, and the remains of others traceable on 
ground, two at either side (fig. 7.13, pls. 7.46-7.47). 
The hall has been occupied at later dates, when 
additions and alterations were carried out, including 
a wall across the hall and two secondary arches built 
into two of the tall arches of the southern facade. 
Inside, the hall is filled with rubble and without ex- 
cavation it is difficult to establish all the details of 
the original design. However, the hall has an unusual 
design consisting of a long and relatively narrow 
space with an arcaded gallery at the northern side 
with nine arches opening into the hall, correspon- 
ding with the arches on the southern facade. At the 
north end of the gallery is a row of chambers, each 
almost square in plan with a high ceiling and a 
single opening into the gallery (figs. 7.11-7.12). This 
opening is in the form of an arched doorway with a 
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Figure 7.11 Tughluqabad fort, 


structures at the south side of the palace complex incorporating an upper pavilion facing a 


), and a hall (23). Ground plan with the foundations of the upper 


(numbers correspond with those in figs. 5.1 and 6.1). 


a building with a central courtyard (24 


pavilion at a higher level shown with broken lines 


courtyard (19), 
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; and the main Zwan (18). The suggested upper parts are shown 


-D through hall 23 and court 22 (also showing the surviving east facade of 


the throne room, 


longitudinal section D 
structure 24 to the left); the upper pavilion; 


Figure 7.12 The fort, 
with broken lines. 
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Section U-U 


Figure 7.13 The fort, section U-U through court 22 facing north and 


a corner of structure 24 


showing the surviving south elevation of the hall and 


Plate 7.46 Exterior of hall 23 from the south showing the partly well-preserved wall with standing arches and details of 
the parapet around the roof including a number of drainage cavities, some still preserving the broken ends of the stone 
water spouts. The secondary arches built into two of the arches on the right are later additions. 


stone lintel as a cross beam set at the springing line 
of the arch (pl. 7.48), a form common in the Tugh- 
jug and other sultanate buildings,?* but of which not 
many examples survive in Tughluqabad. In some 
cases the field of the arch above the cross-beam is 
filled with an open-work carved stone screen (jd/i). 
The hal! and its arcade are in a single storey with a 
high ceiling. Its relatively grand scale and unusual 
design may be an indication that it was the hall of 
private audience, where the sultan could preside 
over a select few confidants and advisors, Such 
audiences were frequent. According to al“Umari,3? 
speaking of the court of Muhammad b. Tughlugq, the 
sultan gave two daily audiences, in the morning and 
afternoon. This account may be exaggerated, but 
from the narrative of Ibn BattGta it is also clear that 
the sultan often gave audiences to his nobles and 
close courtiers and frequently invited them to his 


38% See for example the arches of the Gijari Mahal at Hisar, Misdr-i 
Firiiza, 40-41; and Hindola Maha) at Mandu, where the field of the 
arch is filled with « jali,G. Yazdani, Mandu, the City of Joy, Oxford, 
1929, pl. 221. 

39 Shahab al-din Abu'l“Abbis Ahmad b. Yahyd known as Ibn 
Fad!'ullih al-Umari, Wasf mamlikat al-hind wa al-sind (Ibn 
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table which was set up in the audience hall.4° In 
Tughluqabad while this hall may have provided 
space for larger gatherings, the smaller rooms in the 
adjoining courtyards could have been used for the 
sultan’s repose and for more private consultations. 

At the western end of the hall there was originally 
a chamber or a platform below with another cham- 
ber above (pl. 7.49), It is not clear what the original 
function of the chamber may have been and how 
the chamber was accessed as the space is filled with 
rubble, but it is likely that it was via a staircase 
opening to a chamber at its west or perhaps to the 
south-east corner of court 19. It was probably the 
landing for another set of Steps leading to the roof 
of the hall which, as we shall see, was the terrace in 
front of a grand pavilion at roof level. 

An interesting feature of the hall is its ceiling. 
Although it has long collapsed, from the support 
Fadl allah at- 
1943, 12, 16, 


40 AlUmari Op. cit, 16-17, also 

, Op. cit, ‘ m 
some exaggeration — that ear 
200 guests every day both 


‘Omari's Bericht ber Indien), ed, Otto Spies, Leipzig, 


= again perhaps with 
at his private table the sultan invited some 
at noon and for supper, 
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Plate 7.47 Interior of hall 23 looking east and showing the standing arches as well as the corbel brackets for the flat roof, 
and the parapet. The wide span of the room and the small space between the row of brackets and the water spouts 
indicates that the roof would have had a light structure of timber with a thin cement cover. Behind the hall the Khaini Burj 
Stands in the background to the left. 


structures in the wall it is clear that it must have 
been constructed with timber. These supports are in 
the form of stone brackets about 30 cm. wide and 
are set 80 cm apart. Above each bracket is a recess 
in the wall (pls. 7.47 and pl. 7.50), indicating that 
while brackets supported the load of the beams, 
their ends were firmly fixed into the walls to mini- 
mise movement. This system is only suitable for the 
relatively light timber structure of a ceiling, and, as on 
the exterior the upper cornice of the wall, together 
with the places of some water spouts remain, there 
is little doubt that the hall was in a single storey and 
there was no other structure above. Tughluqabad 
provides the earliest example of an Islamic site in 
India in which some buildings — including this hall, 
the south colonnade of forecourt 15 and other 
Structures already noted — would have had timber 
ceilings. This should not be surprising when we 
consider Ibn Battita’s account of the finely painted 
timber ceiling of hizdr-ustiin, the audience hall of 
Muhammad b. Tughlugq, and al-"Umari’s account of 
the wooden roofs of Delhi buildings. There were 
also similar ceilings in the Bahmani palaces of 
Bidar*! and in the palace of Firdz Shah Tughluq in 
Hisar.42 


41 Bidar, 64. 
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APARTMENT WITH CENTRAL COURTYARD 


The eastern wall of the private audience hall is now 
in ruins, but it seems that there were no other 
structures at this side and the hall was set directly 
on the bank of the tank, probably with a view over 
it. At the south-western side it was connected to a 
series of chambers and galleries on the four sides of 
a central courtyard (24) with a further chamber and 
gallery on the east (pl. 7.51). The chamber at the 
north-east corner probably opened to the stairs 
which led to the roof of hall 23. Within the south- 
west pier of the eastern gallery the remains of a flue 
were found indicating that the building may have 
had provision for heating during the winter (pl. 
7,52), a common feature in the buildings of 
Afghanistan, Iran and Central Asia, but so far little 
known in early sultanate buildings of northern India. 

The structure is in ruins and only the walls at the 
eastern side still stand giving an impression of the 
original form of the building (pls. 7.45 and 7.50). 
The wall of hall 24 has two tall arches with a 
smaller arch at either side. The middle arches are 
the same height, but slightly wider than the arches 
on the fagade of hall 23. The smaller arch at the 


42 Ilisdar-i Firdiza, 24; also see above p. 72. 
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Plate 7.48 Detail of an arched door at the west end of the 
northern side of hall 23 opening to one of the chambers 
built under the platform of the upper pavilion seen from 
the south, showing the cross beam over the doorway. 
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Plate 7.49 The west end of hall 23, with the chamber at an upper level on the | 


built into the platform of the upper pavilion on the right. 
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northern side has been filled in during a secondary 
occupation of the chamber, As with the hall at least 
parts of the ceiling of this complex must also have 
been of wood, as in the eastern chamber the stone 
brackets are set into the walls (pl. 7.53) at the same 
level as those of the audience hall. On the interior 
and exterior of both this chamber and the hall parts 
of the original smooth plasterwork has survived, 
The standing arches and other remaining piers indi 
cate that the building was a simple but pleasant 
structure with open views to the courtyards around 
it. The building, which could be entered directly 
from the southern court (21), is likely to have been 
used as a small private apartment by the sultan 
before entering the audience halls or after retiring 
from an audience, 


UPPER PAVILION 


Between the public audience iwdn (18) and the 
probable private audience hall (23) is a massive 
platform facing court 19 at the western side (pls. 
7.38 and 7.54) and apparently originally accessible 
from this courtyard. On the western side the plat- 
form seems to have had a battered wall, looking over 
an area in front of the lake-sized tank (4) which 
separated the citadel from the public palaces, and at 
this side the top of the platform still provides an 
uninterrupted view to the tank, the western facade 
of the citadel and the royal square. The platform is 
somewhat comparable to that of the Jahan-nama in 


eft and one of the arches of the chambers 
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Plate 7.50 Interior of the western wall of hall 23 looking into hall 24 from the north-cast and showing the corbel stones 
with recesses above for the timbers of the flat roof. On the left one of the water spouts set into the parapet of the roof can 
also be seen. Most of original plasterwork of the walls is preserved both on the interior and on the exterior. 


Plate 7.51 Courtyard 24 looking south-west towards the standing walls of the chamber at this corner. 


the citadel, although not as high. Without excavation, 
however, it is not clear whether or not the core of 
the platform is solid. 

At the western side are the remains of two inter- 
connected chambers built into the platform at a 
level higher than that of courtyard 19. These cham- 
bers (pl. 7.55) had open arches to the courtyard, and 
on the interior small parts of the plasterwork of the 
walls have survived, ornamented with finely carved 
cut-stucco (pl. 7.56). Although we have already seen 
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cut-stucco roundels on the spandrels of the arches of 
the gate between the forecourt (15) and the audience 
court (17), these chambers preserve remains of 
more extensive decoration which seems to have 
covered parts of the walls, or at least ran in the 
form of wide string courses around the arches and 
their frames, as well as below the ceilings. Tughluq- 
abad provides the earliest example of cut-stucco in 
India, but this type of decoration was apparently 
common in Tughluq buildings, although very little 
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Plate 7.52 Flue in the south pier of the eastern gallery at 
the south-east corner of courtyard 24. 


remains of their original plasterwork. Another 
example can be found in one of the pavilions of 
Firiiz Shah’s palaces at Kotla Firiz Shah, where 
there is a course of cut-plaster ornament below a 
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Plate 7.53 Interior of the two galleries 
at the south-east corner, 
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pyramidal ceiling as well as roundels on the span- 
drels of the arches (pl. 7.57). If even the less im- 
portant chambers leading to the sultan’s exclusive 
pavilion at Tughluqabad had cut stucco, we can 
assume that the interiors of the more prominent 
chambers would have been elaborately decorated. 

At present access to the chambers — and indeed 
to the platform above — is blocked but it seems that 
the same staircase which ascended to the throne 
room of the audience iwan also led to the chambers 
and on to the platform. There may have been another 
set of stairs to the south of the chambers, located at 
the south-east corner of courtyard 19, already noted 
in association with the western chamber of hall 23. 

Above the platform stood a pavilion consisting of 
a central square chamber with open arcades at all 
sides (pls. 7.58 and 7.59) except the north side, which 
was adjacent to the throne room of the public audience 
Iwan. The chamber has three openings corresponding 
with the arches of the front portico. At the north 
side, however, only one opening could be seen, 
which gave access to a chamber or open-fronted 
portico adjacent to the throne room. The lower parts 
of the walls and pier of the pavilion still stand, and 
the plan of the pavilion can be established, but the 
upper parts have collapsed and the roof structure is 
not clear. However, judging from the form of the 
chamber and its square plan, as well as a mass of 
debris from the roof filling up the floor, it seems 
that the pavilion was domed (fig. 7.12). On the other 
hand, the surrounding porticoes may have been vaul- 
ted or have had a lighter roof structure, supported 
by timber joists. The portico at the south side faced 
the roof of the private audience hall which was 
apparently at the same level of the platform at the 


on the eastern side of court 24, looking south towards the remains of two chambers 
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ili i h of the upper 
Plate 7.54 Court 19 looking east towards the mound of the platform of the upper pavilion. The tip of an arch o pp 


pavilion stands above the mound, 


Plate 7.55 Court 19, centre of the mound south of the throne room showing the interior of the two interconnected 
chambers with open arches facing the courtyard. View from the south looking towards the niche in the eastern wall of the 
northern chamber and a blocked archway which may have been an access to the stairs leading to the throne room and the 
upper pavilion. 


cast and west of the pavilion, providing a large ter- 
race which, although it had a more restricted view 
than the Jahan-nama, would still look over the fort 
— and on the south side over the tomb of Ghiyath 
al-din and part of the lake in the background. The 
design concept of the pavilion is not far from that 
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of the Jahan-nama, with the dome highlighting the 
skyline of the public palaces. The location of the 
pavilion indicates that its main function would have 
been to provide a private space to which the sultan 
could retire during audiences, and perhaps hold pri- 
vate discussions with close advisors before making 
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Plate 7.57 Dethi, Firdz Shah Kotla, pavilion of the palace com 
interior. 


plex south of the Jami‘, detail of the cut stucco of the 
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Plate ) 
the citadel in the background on the left. 


ing south with 
7.58 Ruins of a square pavilion on the top of the mound south of the Tughluqabad throne room, looking so 


Plate 7.59 Ruined pavilion south of the throne room, interior of the western side with one of the arched doorways still 
standing. The great amount of rubble from the collapsed roof covering the doorway up to the imposts of the arch indicates 
that the chamber would have been surmounted by a massive dome. 


public announcements. At other times it could have 
been a setting for the sultan to relax and spend time 
with his friends, courtiers and noblemen who would 
not have had access to the Jahan-nama, which would 
have been exclusive to the sultan and his harem. 
The compound of public palaces as a whole, while 
in ruins, is not only the earliest, but also the most 
complete and best-preserved example of the palace 
buildings of the sultanate of Delhi‘? Although all 
the major components of such public palaces seem 
to be identifiable in the compound, it differs in lay- 
out and in the distribution of space, as well as in its 
masonry construction, from the palaces of the Mu- 
ghals, distinguished by their colonnades and arcades. 
Although we have seen remains of surface decoration 


43 The only other Tughluq palace which has sur vived extensively is 
Firiz Shah’s palace in Hisar, but little remains of the audience halls 
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such as cut stucco in the buildings, and we know of 
at least one "golden" building at Tughluqabad as well 
as the accounts of exquisite decoration and painting 
in other Tughluq buildings, the architecture of Ghi- 
yath al-din’s palace does not rely for effect on its 
surface decoration. The architecture is restrained, 
expressed by the structure itself and the relationship 
between open and covered space. The interconnected 
chambers with solid walls, opening on large court- 
yards with arches of various sizes, provide a proces- 
sion of movement from the bright exterior to the 
progressively darker interiors, and the spaces are 
emphasised by the contrast of light and shade. This 
architecture is closer in spirit to that of Central Asia 
and Iran, and indeed the rest of the Islamic world 


there, and the general organisation of the planning is not as clear as 
that of Tughluqabad, see Hisdr-i Fira, 17-32. 
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Plate 7.60 Reservoir 25 in the fort from the south-west. The stone facing of the northern retaining wall has survived, 


surmounted by corbel stones for drawing water, but the stones of the eastern side, which would have encased the steps 
giving access to the water level, have been pilfered. 


than to what is to be found elsewhere in the sub- 
continent. How far this architecture is the result of 
Ghiyath al-din’s personal taste we cannot say, but 
we do know that the construction of the town was 
his burning desire, and it was in Tughluqabad that 
for the first time buildings were constructed with 
battered walls, a style imported probably from Mul- 
tan and Khurasan. This feature and many other 
characteristics of the palaces of Tughluqabad became 
prototypes for the buildings of the later sultans of the 
dynasty, and provided a particular style with which 
the fourteenth-century architecture of Delhi is now 
associated. Similar elements were later incorporated 
into the architecture of other parts of India, as far 
away as Mandu and the Deccan. 


OTHER SITES IN THE FORT 


To the south-west of the palace compound and 
alongside the fortification walls the foundations of a 
number of buildings can be found for about 350 m. 
westward. Little remains of these buildings, and 
their original function is not certain, but they could 
have been a collection of utilitarian structures such 
as royal kitchens, stores, stables for royal horses and 
elephants and accommodation for palace servants, 
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THE RESERVOIR AND A WELL 


In the built area there is also a deep stepped reser- 
voir (25), rectangular in plan with its retaining wall 
lined with dressed stone (fig. 7.14, pl. 7.60). The re- 
servoir is roughly rectangular, measuring about 18 x 
20 m., somewhat comparable in size to the tank in 
the citadel. At the northern side the wall curves out- 
wards slightly, and at the eastern side are the remains 
of the steps which gave access to the water. The re- 
servoir is over 16 m. deep, and it is likely that the 
original depth was far greater at its deepest point at 
the northern side, now filled with debris. At this side 
the stone brackets for a wheel or pulley are still pre- 
served in the form of massive superimposed stones 
extending over the water (pl. 7.61). This type of ap- 
paratus is usually for drawing large quantities of 
Irrigation water, which is hauled up in big leather 
buckets by bullocks or buffaloes, (pl. 7.62) and it is 
likely that this was a major source of water for the 
farmlands, while drinking water was provided else- 
where. 
Near the reservoir and to the north of the Hathi 
Gate is a very deep circular well (30), and this may 
have provided the drinking water (pl. 7.63). The well 
's now dry and party filled with debris, but it is likely 
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25, plan and section A-A. 


Figure 7.14 Tughlugabad fort, reservoir 
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Plate 7.61 Reservoir 25 in the fort looking south-east from the north-west corner and showing the corbelled stones 


extending over the water. 


of 


Plate 7.62 Bijapur, Deccan, the Taj Ba’oli showin 
buckets hauled by buffaloes or bullocks. 


that it originally reached the water table at the level 
of the lake. It was the usual practice for builders 
constructing forts on rocky hillsides to excavate 
wells down to the water table to ensure a permanent 
supply of potable water. An elaborate version of 
such a well, with multi-storeyed underground halls, 
is in the citadel of Bust in Afghanistan,44 and an- 
other, probably dating from the time of Akbar, is 
still in use in the Red Fort of Agra.4° Simple wells, 
such as that in Tughlugabad are numerous, 


44 See above, p. 18, note 45 
45 R. Froude Tucker, The Akbari Mahal in Agra Fort, AS/AR, 1907- 
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g on the left the arrangements for drawing water for irrigation in large 


THE CULTIVATED FIELDS 


Apart from the palaces and the structures near the 
southern wall of the fort, the rest of the area — which 
is Over two-thirds of the total surface — seems 
never to have been built up, and was probably not 
intended to be occupied by buildings. This vast area 
measures about 24 hectares (60 acres) and is very 
likely to have accommodated gardens and orchards, 
and probably a full size polo ground. Part of the land 


8, Caloutta, 1911, 10-12, pls. 1-3, 
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Plate 7.63 Deep circular well north of the Hathi Gate. 


may have been reserved for grazing the sultan’s 
choice horses and for cultivation, to provide food 
for the palace in case of a long siege. Farmlands 
within the walls of Persian forts are mentioned in 
the histories, for example in the Tarikh-i Bukhara 
in association with the rise of Hashim b. Hakim 
known as al-Muganna‘ and his white-clad followers 
against the Abbasid Caliph al-Mahdi:4¢ 


46 Abii Bakr Muhammad b, Ja'far al-Nirshakhi, Tarikh-i Bukhara, ed, 
Charles Schefer, Paris, 1892, 66; ed, Mudarris Radawi, Tehran, 1972, 
93. Mount Sam at Kash was near Nirshakh, the native town of the 
author of the Tarikh-i Bukhard. 

47 Ibid. Paris, 1892, 72-3, Tehran, 1972, 101-2; Abi Ja‘far 
Muhammad b, Jarir al-Tabari, Tarikh al-rusul wa al-mulak known as 
Tarikh al-Tabari, ed, Muhammad Abu'l-Fad! Ibrahim, Cairo, VIII, 
1967, 135, Al-Tabari gives the date of the establishment of the fort 
at Kash as 161/777-8, see ibid,, VIII, 144. 

48 The history of al-Muganna’ was recorded in a book, the Akhbar 
Muganna’, now lost. However, a part of this work has apparently 
been summarised in a manuscript of the Tdrikh-i Bal'ami, now in 
Vienna, (ms, no, 374), and has been published as an addenda in Aba 
‘Ali Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd'ulléh al-Bal'ami, Tdarikhndma- 
yi Tabari gardanida-yi mansdb bi Bal'ami, ed, Muhammad Raushan, 
Tehran, 1989, II], 1594-8, ss 
49 Abu'l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Zaid Baihaqi known as Ibn Pandugq, Tdrikh-i 
Baihag, Tehran, 1938, 268, 
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In the region of Kash ... on Mount Sam there was a 
fort enormously strong, and inside it there were run- 
ning water, trees and farmers (residing), as well as 
another fortification, even stronger than the former. 
He gave orders to restore the fort and accumulated 
there untold wealth and plenty of provisions (ni‘mat) 
and set up watches, and (his forces) arrayed in white 
(sipid jamagan) increased in number. 


The inner fort seems to have been a citadel, and the 
self-sufficiency of the fort is claimed to be the 
reason for the survival of the movement, which 
eventually ended in 163/779-80 when in a dramatic 
episode the fort was captured and al-Muganna‘ took 
his own life to avoid being captured.47 He and his 
fort became part of the legends of the early Persian 
struggles against Arab dominance.4% Another exam- 
ple of fortified farmlands is given by Ibn Fanduq*? 
who records that after the devastation of Baihaq by 
the Ghaznavid Muhammad b. Sultan Mahmid in 
429/1037-8, people did not farm their lands outside 
the town for seven years, and the only farms which 
were sustained were those within the royal walls. 

Such cultivated areas are also common in the 
forts of India,» one of the largest being that of the 
fort of Bidar which occupies a picturesque valley 
with a village, a stream and a semi-natural lake to 
the north of the palace complex. Another example is 
in Chanderi, where the un-built area of fort is larger 
than the old town.>! In Tughluqabad the area has 
also been farmed at later dates, particularly by the 
squatting community of the late Mughal period who 
lived in the citadel and the public palace buildings. 
As a result the surface remains have been disturbed, 
and the stones of the buildings have been used for 
low walls to enclose the agricultural plots. 


50 Apart from the existing examples the fort of Siri in Delhi also 
seems to have had such a field, Barni records that when Ibn Khalifa 
Amir Ghiyath al-din, a descendent of the Abbasid Caliphs, came to 
the court of Muhammad b, Tughlug, the sultan gave him the palace 
of Siri (kushk-i siri) together with the revenue from the cultivated 
land within Siri’s fortification walls, See Barni, 496, Ibn Battata, 479, 
mentions that the whole revenue of all houses, gardens and farmland 
within the town was also given to him, presumably referring to 
crown property there rather than that of private citizens. 

51 ASIR, Il, 1862-5, (Report for 1864-5) 405-12, pl. 3; R. Nath, The 
art of Chanderi, New Delhi, 1979, 26-7; K. V. Soundara Rajan, /slam 
builds in India, Delhi, 1983, 137-41; K. L, Sharma, Chanderi 1990- 
1995, ed, Gérard Fussman and Kanhaiya Lal Sharma, Paris (Collége 
de France, Institut de civilisation indienne), 1999, 15-33,115, figs. 3 
and particularly 118, aerial photograph, The old town dates from the 
time of the Khaljis if not earlier, but was later expanded several 
times by the sultans of Malwa. 
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Figure 7.15 Six circular pits known as the Hathi Kind, 
plan and section A-A. 


OTHER FEATURES 


In spite of the surface disturbances the foundations 
of three buildings (27), probably garden pavilions, 
can still be found in the cultivated area, two near 
each other at the west of the centre, and another at 
the east. Between these the remains of another struc- 
ture (26) is preserved which appears at present in 
the form of six circular pits within a massive plat- 
form (fig. 7.15, pls. 7.64-7.65). The feature is referred 
to by the loca! people as Hathi Kind (elephant 
pools), presumably a reference to the possible func- 
tion of the pits. However, it is unusual to build such 
pools and make them water-tight only to use them 
for washing and watering elephants or buffaloes, 
which would have to climb the platform to get in. It 
would, of course, be more convenient to dig such 
pools in the ground — preferably in a natural dep- 
ression — and more practical to drive animals into 
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Plate 7.65 Hathi Kind, two of the group of six circular 
pits. 


them. The function of these pools could not be 
established, nor could the date of construction be 
determined, as it is not entirely unlikely that the pits 
date from the time of the squatters. The diameter of 
the pits is comparable to that of the silos, but the 
many surviving silos discussed in connection with 
the gates are all attached to the fortification walls. 
and to build a free-standing silo would seem to be 2 
departure from the norm. Furthermore, there is not 
sufficient debris in the site to suggest that the 
feature had high walls and was roofed, although 
much of the stone of the structures in the fields has 
been reused as borders for cultivated plots. The true 
function of this feature will, therefore, remain un- 
certain, but it is not entirely unlikely that it had an 
industrial function, such as dying or tanning, which 
again could be associated with the secondary o¢- 
cupation of the fort, rather than being part of the 
original Tughlug features. 


THE TOWN 


In spite of the modern development inside the town 
most of the original street layout is still preserved, 
and although in some places it is difficult to follow 
on the ground it is clearly visible in the 1946 aerial 
photograph (pls. 8.1-8.2). Furthermore, in most places 
at the north of the town the outline of these streets 
is well preserved, defined by the surviving platforms 
of the houses on either side (pl. 8.4). The main streets 
are fairly straight, some aligned north-south or east- 
west on a rough grid pattern (fig. 5.1). The smaller 
lanes are mostly set parallel to these streets. Six of 
the streets which end at the gates may be called the 
principal streets: three aligned east-west, intersected 
by two running north-south, with the sixth in the 
direction of the gibla (the direction of Mecca) to 
align with the Jami‘ — the congregational mosque of 
the town. The principal streets all merit investigation, 
but as a whole the street layout is not rigid, and 
wherever necessary it has been adapted to adjust to 


the land formation. A good example is the nor- 
thernmost east-west street which appears to have 
been planned to link the Dhoban Dhobani Gate to 
the Bhatoi Gate, but terminated at a point where it 
reached a depression in the ground which formed a 
lake. Such details show that while a general plan of 
the town had been produced beforehand, many 
alterations to the original design were carried out at 
the time of construction. Some parts of the Streets, if 
not all, seem to have been paved with blocks of 
stone roughly flattened on the surface. In one place 
north of the built area of the recent settlement a 
section of an old street, about 15 m. long has sur- 
vived, preserving its paved surface (pl. 8.5). The 
street was about eight metres wide and sloped down 
to conform with the land contour. At either side of 
the street platforms of old Tughlug houses were also 
preserved, but in 1992 modern buildings were being 
built over some of these remains. 


Plate 8.1 Detail of 1946 acrial photograph showing the residential areas of the north side of the town, The principal 
Streets can also be scen including the Khass Bazar on the left stretching from the North Gate of the fort to the Dhoban 
Dhobani Gate at the north and intersected by other main streets. 
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Plate 8.2 Detail of 1946 aerial photograph showing the east side of the town with a lake at the north-east of the town and 
the square courtyard of the Jami’ mosque at the centre, surrounded by the inhabited village. 
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Plate 8.3. Tughlugabad town, view of the modern village looking east from the tower of the East Gate of the fort. 


THE PROCESSIONAL STREET 


One of the main features of Islamic towns in India 
— and elsewhere — is a straight street linking the 
gate of the palace to the Jami‘. This route would be 
taken by the sultan or the local governor to attend 
the Friday prayers, and Ibn Battita describes in 
some detail the pomp and ceremony of such pro- 
cessions.! In Tughlugabad the site of this important 
street is almost entirely buried under modern buil- 
dings (pl. 8.3), and only the position of the beginning 
of the street in front of the East Gate of the fort, 
and part of the end of the route near the Rawul 
Gate could be established. At first it appeared that a 
short processional street led to the middle of a square, 
the site of which was taken by the Jami‘, and at the 
other side of the mosque another street continued to 
run from the eastern entrance of the Jami‘ towards 
the Rawul Gate. This configuration was unsatisfac- 
tory, as it appeared that the sultan’s procession 
would have arrived at the back of the mosque. The 
position of the Jami‘ in relation to the town and the 
Street was later re-investigated and it could be 
established that the street was laid on the orientation 
of the gibla in one straight line from the East Gate 
to the Rawul Gate, passing along the north side of 
the mosque. The location for the mosque and the 
layout of the street was also checked against the 
aerial photograph (pl. 8.2), and the result was com- 
pelling. 

In the design of Muslim towns, the location of 
the palace in relation to the Jami‘ was of prime 


1 Tbhn Battita, op, cit, 469, 522. 

2 The town plan was superimposed on a computer sereen over the 
aerial photograph, and the details checked against each other, A 
similar method was also employed to clarify a number of other 
features in other parts of the town, 
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concern, and the processional street had to be plan- 
ned to lead straight to a main gate of the mosque, or 
to an exclusive royal entrance. The orientation of 
the mosque is, of course, fixed towards the gibla, 
determining the front and the back of the mosque. 
The members of the congregation do not usually 
enter the mosque with their backs towards the gib- 
la, and the gibla wall always constitutes the back of 
a mosque, so the entrances are on the other three 
sides. The designers, therefore, try to site the citadel 
and palaces at a suitable position whenever possible. 
However, in the planning of an Islamic town a prag- 
matic approach towards defence was always para- 
mount, and even more so in the case of Tughluqabad, 
which was built to withstand a probable Mongol 
invasion. 

In Tughluqabad the natural configuration of the 
land was as such that the most defensible area suit- 
able for the citadel was in an unfavourable location 
in relation to the mosque. The problem was overcome 
by passing the processional street from the north of 
the mosque, where the sultan could arrive at the 
northern entrance of the mosque, or at a small royal 
entrance at the northern end of the prayer hall, lead- 
ing directly to the royal gallery or magsara. This 
portion of the Jami* has not survived, but in many 
other mosques of northern India the royal magsiira, 
known as the muliik khdna or shah nishin (royal 
chamber), has survived, 

The earliest examples are those of the Chaurasi 
Khamba mosque at Kaman and of the Ukha Mandir 
mosque at Bayana‘ dating from the first decade of 


3 M. Shokoohy and N. H. Shokoohy, The architecture of Baha al-din 
Tughral in the region of Bayana, Rajasthan, Muqarnas, \V, 1987, 
120-121, 125, figs, 3, 17. In this article the shdh nishin is referred to 
as the zandna or women’s gallery, the term in current use in India, 
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Plate 84 The main east-west road of the town looking west and showing the remains of houses on either side. 
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Plate 8.5 Sloping ramp of a road in the town still preserving its original surface. The area was partly occupied at the time 
of this photograph in 1992, but is now built up more densely, 


Ghurid rule, and one closer in date to Tughluqabad 
is that of the Lat ki Masjid at Hisar, designed and 
built between 1356 and 1358 by Firdz Shah Tughluq.4 
In all Indian royal mosques which have a shah 
nishin, the gallery is in the form of a mezzanine 
located at the northern end of the prayer hall, and 


4 Hisdr-i Piriza, 33-7 and pls. VII a-c 
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while in the Chaurasi Khamba and the Ukha Mandir 
mosque the royal gallery has its own separate en- 
trance to the street, in the Lat ki Masjid it is entered 
via a staircase Opening to the northern arcade of the 
courtyard, In other regions too, royal galleries can 
be found in many mosques such as the Jami’ Masjid 


THE TOWN 


of ManduS and the Adina Masjid at Pandua® both 
with their own separate entrances. During the 
sultanate period these galleries were known as the 
muluk khana,’ while the Emperor Jahangir notes 
that the Mughals called them the shah nishin® (royal 
chamber). That in the Adina Masjid is still referred 
to as takht-i shahi (royal platform or royal throne). 

The layout of the processional street in relation 
to the mosque seen in Tughluqabad is not unique in 
India. A similar arrangement can be seen in the 
planning of Ahmadabad (fig. 9.2 below), where the 
designers were faced with the same problem. Even 
in Bidar (fig. 5.2), where the processional street has a 
north-south direction and the problem seen in Tugh- 
lugabad and Ahmadabad does not occur, the Jami‘ is 
set at one side of the processional street, but in this 
case the sultan’s point of arrival was the eastern gate 
of the mosque. 


OPEN AREA AND STEP-WELL 
IN FRONT OF THE EAST GATE 


The area at the eastern front of the fort and at the 
opening of the processional street appears to have 
been a large open space connected to the East Gate 
over a break in the moat. As with the North Gate, 
the area adjacent to the gate may not have been dug 
out, leaving uninterrupted access from the proces- 
sional road to the gate. The remains of the moat can 
still be seen at either side of the gate, but the pil- 
fering of the stones of the site has left little of any- 
thing else, not even the superstructure of the gate 
itself. The only feature still remaining intact, and 
indeed still in use, is a bd’oli (step-well) (29)9 to the 
east of the gate and at a position which may have 
been the northern corner of the processional street 
opening to the square. The well (pl. 8.6) has a stone 
lined circular shaft, and at its south a flight of steps 
reaches down to the water level. 

As discussed the royal squares were sometimes in 
front of the main gates of a fort, as with the Maidan-i 
Shah of Isfahan, and in some Indian Islamic towns 
founded after Tughluqabad such as Ahmadabad and 
Nagaur (figs. 3.2, 9.3) the sides of these squares were 
originally well defined by arcades and buildings. In 
Tughlugabad and Bidar, however, where the square 
is inside the fort outside the main gate, a wide area 
seems to have been left open, but usually without 
defined borders.!° Such areas are indeed common in 


5 G. Yazdani, Mandu the City of Joy, Oxford 1929, 56, pls 6, 10. 

6 Survey in ASIR, XV, 1882, 90-3; Por a discussion on the function 
of the gallery see Muhammad Abdul Qadir, The so-called ladies’ 
gallery in the early mosques of Bangladesh, Journal of Varendra 
Research Museum, VII, 1981-2, University of Rajshahi, 1985, 161-72; 
also see Catherine B, Asher, Inventory of key monuments, The 
Islamic Heritage of Bengal (ed, G. Michell), Paris, 1984, 109-11. — 
7 Shams-i Siraj, 80; Sikandar b, Muhammad Man jhi, b. Akbar, Mir'at- 
i Sikandari, ed, §, C. Misra and M. L. Rahman, Baroda, 1961, 38. 
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Plate 8.6 Step-well 29 east of the East Gate of the fort, 
showing the stone-lined circular shaft, and the side wall of 


the flight of steps on the southern side. 
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many forts of India, and a late Mughal example is in 
front of the Red Fort of Delhi, where the vast space 
between the two gates of the fort and Shah Jahan’s 
Jami‘ mosque is still mostly unbuilt and can be seen 
more or less in its original form. As far as is known in 
most cities this area was a place for civic and 
commercial activities. It could also be a place for the 
army to assemble and drill. Such a scene, probably 
near the fort of Multan, is described by Ibn Battiita:!! 


LS gd y eA SL ope WL bas ge LiL at 
A Cpdal gdb oll inlet y grils y Gl! bes 
La biel cps gh 9 J pL y oapll ge ee y Led y Lhe 
y OL F oe leg Lei] 9 pardter Gna! pel ste 


8 Muhammad Jahangir Girkani, Jahangir nama or Tézuk-i Jahan- 
giri, ed, Muhammad Hashim, Tehran, 1980, 242. 

9 Yamamoto, |, 92, no, W.5. 

10 Outside the North Gate, however, there are traces of structures 
on a rectangular outline, indicating that at least part of the open 
space in front of this gate could have been defined as a formal 
square opening to the Khass Bazar. 

11 Ibn Battdta, 423-4, 
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The Emir of Multan is Qutb al-mulk. He is one of the 
greatest and most respected of the emirs. When I 
was given an audience he rose, greeted me and 
seated me by his side. | gave him as presents a slave 
and a horse as well as some almonds and raisins — 
which are amongst the most prized gifts as they can- 
not be found in his country and are imported from 
Khurdasan. The Emir was sitting on a grand vaulted 
platform!? furnished (with carpets and cushions) and 
next to him was the judge, Salar by name, and the 
khatib (the religious leader who reads the Fridays 
sermon) whose name I do not remember. To the Emir’s 
right and left the army commanders and other armed 
personnel were also standing in their positions. 
Soldiers were marching from one side to the other. 
There were plenty of bows and whoever desired to 
be registered as an archer was given a bow and had 
to draw it to show his strength. He was then given an 
appropriate rank. In the same manner any one who 
wanted to be registered in the cavalry had to hit a 
target which was set up there, while galloping with a 
spear. In addition there was a ring hanging from a 
small fence and those who could gallop towards it 
and snatch it with a spear were given a higher rank. 
For those who wanted to register in the archers-ca- 
valry there was a ball on the ground that they had to 
hit, and rank was bestowed according to the skill 
they displayed in hitting it. 


Ibn Battita apparently witnessed a tradition com- 
monly practised in Iran and the Middle East, also 
recorded by Membré in his description of the early 
sixteenth-century army exercises in Anatolia, men- 
tioned above. In the case of Multan it should be born in 
mind that the town was the seat of Ghiyath al-din 
before he came to the throne of Delhi, and at the time 
of Ibn Battita, the urban fabric of the town must 
have been virtually the same as when Ghiyath al-din 
left it. It is also likely that some features of the fort, 
the town and the palaces of Multan were incor- 


12 The word dukkdn here is translated as vaulted platform, The 
word means a raised platform with or without a structure above, and 
is often used to mean a shop, which in oriental markets were often 
vaulted platforms, as seen in Tughluqabad, Ibn Battita uses the word 
extensively to describe the niches and vaults in forts and guleways 
(for example see below p. 229, in his description of the vaulted 
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porated in the design of Tughluqabad. 

This multi-functional space could at other times 
be the site for a temporary market, or gathering of 
the townspeople for certain occasions such as the 
announcement of the enthronement of a new king, the 
birth of a prince, or a war, but during most of the year 
the area was usually left unused. In the example in 
Bidar, where the open space is well preserved, it is 
connected to the gate by a bridge over a triple moat. 
The area also opens to the processional street which 
leads to the Jami‘ of the town, but again the area 
was not a space defined by buildings, but like that of 
the Red Fort was an open field overlooked by the 
fortification walls. In the fort of Bidar there is also a 
particular chamber within a royal tower (burj-i sha- 
hi), from which the sultan reviewed his army.!3 

In Tughluqabad nothing has remained above 
ground to indicate whether or not the area was 
surrounded by buildings and shops, but as there was 
already a well-defined royal square inside the fort 
this area is more likely to have been left as an open 
space and perhaps as a counterpart of the royal 
square. While the square would have been accessible 
only to the nobles and courtiers, this open space was 
for the public. In recent years the area is being sys- 
tematically built over, and whatever was left of the 
area is now fast disappearing. 


THE MARKET STREET 


Trade in a fourteenth-century Indian town was carried 
on in a combination of daily markets in open spaces, 
bazaars with shops, and serais, where larger quan- 
tities of goods were warehoused and the wholesalers 
had their offices. In Tughluqabad a street, now 
entirely in ruins, but known until the nineteenth 
century as the Khass Bazar (main market) (fig. 8.1), 
runs at the western side of the town from the North 
Gate of the fort towards the north, ending in a 
triangular open area in front of the Dhoban Dho- 
bani Gate. The triangular Space may have been an 
open market place, where the local farmers’ pro- 
ducts were brought to the town on a daily basis. 
Such areas, known to have usually been located near 
the gates, were common in old Indian towns, and 
One near the Manduwi Gate of the old city of Delhi 
(Qal'a Rai Pithiird) has been described by Ibn Bat- 
tita.'4 The tradition is still alive in India, as well as 
in many small regional towns of the Middle East. 
The Khass Bazar itself seems to have been the 
main market street of the town with shops at either 
Side. The ruins of the Shops (fig. 8.2) can be found in 
the middle portion of the street, where the structures 


galleries or niches in the c 


5 orridors of the gatehouses). In this par- 
ticular case, however, 


the word could also mean a permanent or 
temporary platform set in the open ground for the occasion. 
13 Bidar, 44, , 


14 Ibn Battita, 439, The Mand 
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Figure 8.1 Tughluqabad town, Khass Bazar and its surroundings. Below: plan of the street with shops at either side. Above: 
transverse section X-X of the street and the shops at the third block north of the North Gate, looking north. 


stand well over 1.5 m. above the present ground level. 
The shops probably ran alongside the entire length 
of the street, but the buildings at the two ends of the 
Street are in a ruinous state, and the foundations are 
buried under rubble. 

The street is about 20 m. wide, and at each side 
of the street runs a low platform about 0.65 m. high 
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over which the shops were constructed in a row of 
equal-sized units, each about 3 m. wide and 5 m. deep. 
The shops were set about one meter back from the 
edge of this platform, with the shop itself one step 
higher. The form of the shops and their platforms is 
traditional for both Middle Eastern and Indian ba- 
zaars, many of which still function. The platform acts 
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Figure 8.2 Row of shops on the east side of Khass Bazar, 
plan, elevation and transverse section A-A through a shop, 
with the probable form shown with broken lines, 


as an extension of the shop, and when the shops 
open in the morning samples of goods are displayed 
on the platform. This space also functions as a semi- 
public buffer between the tradesmen sitting on 
cushions inside the shops, and the public, who Stay at 
street level and are not expected to step up into the 
actual shop. On the other hand the raised level of 
the platform allows the customers to view the goods, 
and converse and trade with the merchants a 
level. 

Although at the Khass Bazar only the lower parts 
of the shops have survived they provide the earliest 
examples of their kind in India. It seems that, together 


t eye 


15 The shops, now converted to dwellings, run at both side of the 
Bazaar street at the north-west of the Gulbarga fort. The shops are 
not yet fully studied, but for a sketch plan of the fort showing their 
location see Elizabeth Merklinger, Gulbarga, /slamic Heritage of the 
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with the other architectural and urban design 
features, the form of the shops set on platforms was 
imported by the sultans from the region of Khura- 
san. Covered streets for the bazaars — a feature of 
cities in Iran as well as other parts of the Islamic 
world — do not, however, suit the humid climate of 
the sub-continent, and were not adopted in the 
Muslim towns of India. In many Indian cities built a 
generation or so later than Tughluqabad, shops with 
a layout similar to those in the Khass Bazar have 
survived, some in better condition, preserving their 
arched fronts and vaulted ceilings. Early examples 
of such shops can be found in the fort of Gulbarga, 
dating from the early Bahmani period.!5 Later ex- 
amples are numerous, and some are in daily use, such 
as Shah Jahan’s market in the front of the Red Fort 
of Delhi,!® where colourful displays of handicrafts 
are a focus of attraction for tourists, recalling the 
Middle Eastern type of bazaar. In our drawings the 
Suggested reconstruction of the upper part of the 
shops is based on the form of the surviving Tughluq 
and Bahmani examples, and the form of the arches 
is based on the surviving arches in other buildings of 
Tughluqabad. 


OTHER STREETS, SHOPS AND 
THE "MARKET SQUARES" 


The Khass Bazar and the other northern principal 
Streets intersect with the main east-west streets, 
which connected originally the eastern and western 
gates of the town. Traces of the eastern ends of 
these streets are now lost, but from their direction it 
seems certain that they ended somewhere near the 
gates. One of the main east-west street Starts from 
the Nimwala Gate and Passes the south of the two 
sites (34 and 35) in the centre of the town. The end 
of this street is lost under modern construction, but 
its direction indicates that it probably joined the 
Processional street near the Rawul Gate. In addition 
to the Khass Bazar, remains of shops, similar in size 
and layout to those seen, were also found at either 
side of this street at both sides of its junction with 
the Khass Bazar. The site of this street is not well 
preserved and no remains of shops could be traced 
alongside the whole the length of the street. It is, how- 
ever, more probable that they were concentrated 
only in the area near the Khass Bazar and perhaps 
continued eastward up to sites 34 and 35, 

The two rectangular and Square sites in the cen- 
tre of the town are amongst the more prominent 
features in Tughluqabad, the rectangular enclosure 
(no. 34) measures about 60 x 100 m,, and the other 
(no, 35) Approximately 100 m. Square, but the 
Surfaces are disturbed and the lower portions of the 


Deccan, ed, George Michel 
16 Shah Jahan’s market i 
Seventeenth-century Persi 
Street, 


1, (Marg) Bombay, 1986, 28. 
S copied in almost every detail from the 
4N prototypes and is in the form of a covered 
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Plate 8.7 Well-shaft of a ba’oli south of the Chaklakhdna Gate in the north of the town, near mosque 37. 


original buildings are buried under mounds of debris 
from the upper parts of the structures. The two sites 
seem to have been enclosed, and the structures subs- 
tantial. A religious function could be ruled out as 
they are not orientated towards the gibla, but from 
the size of the buildings it seemed likely that they 
would have contained public buildings rather than 
private residences. The sites have already been noted 
in our earlier report as the probable market squares 
of Tughlugabad, comparable in size and in location 
to the “Uthman Ganj market in Bidar, which is still 
in use.!? They could have also been serais, housing 
the offices of merchants, and storage space for im- 
ported goods. 

As already noted the area has been recently 
divided into a number of building plots, walled with 
Stones pilfered from the site. It was, therefore, 
worthwhile to examine the surface remains before 
the sites were built over. It appeared that large and 
massive buildings were once constructed around the 
enclosures, which had entrances in the form of size- 
able portals at the middle of each side. On the exterior 
of the enclosures traces of the massive piers of a 
few of the entrances could be found, but on the in- 
terior the surface layers were much disturbed and it 
was difficult 10 determine the original layout. It 
could be suggested that the sites were originally 
built around central courtyards with portals in the 
form of iwdns at each side, a form common in the 


17 Shown in Bidar, Aschaeological Map of Bidar Town at the end of 
the book, but the market itself is not discussed. As with the houses of 
Bidar the shops of the ‘Uthman Ganj market seem to be of later 
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Islamic buildings of the fourteenth century and al- 
ready seen in the public audience court of Tughluq- 
abad. However, in both sites, in the areas which appear 
to have been courtyards, remains of some buildings 
could be found. Only excavation might clarify the 
actual layout and the function of the site, although 
at present the chances for this seem remote. 

Apart from the streets within the town, we have 
also seen that there were streets running alongside 
the walls, which seem to have provided a buffer bet- 
ween the built-up area and the walls making it pos- 
sible for different construction works to go on in 
tandem, shortening the time it would take to build 
the town.!8 During the life of the town these streets 
provided easy access to the walls and to their chemins- 
de-ronde by means of a number of steps, facilitating 
both the maintenance and the defence of the walls. 
In many later towns, houses are to be found built 
right up to the town walls, but the arrangement in 
Tughluqabad indicates that such buildings developed 
later on in the life of the towns rather than being 
part of the original design. 4 


WATER SUPPLY 


The principles of the water supply for Tughluqabad 
do not differ from those of other ancient and media- 
eval towns of India or indeed many of the present- 
day small towns and villages there. Rather than 


dates, and some have been reconstructed recently, but the layout of 
the market may indeed date from the Bahmani period, 
18 See pp. 36-37 above for the discussion on the building of the town. 
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Plate 8.8 Rectangular well-shaft to the east of the postern gate (3) of the citadel. 


Plate 6.9 Lake at the north-west of the town seen from the ruins of houses 
depression, looking south-east towards the Bhatoi Gate, 


using the systems appropriate for Islamic cities in 
the Middle East and Central Asia, where rain is 
scarce, the Muslims in India soon learnt to adapt the 
established ancient systems for harnessing monsoon 
water for it to be utilised throughout the rest of the 
year. As with the Middle East some houses did have 
their own small private wells, but the Middle 
Eastern system of underground canals (gandt) was 
not adopted in India. Instead Indian towns tra- 
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on the higher ground bordering the natural 


ditionally relied on large-sized public wells, as well 
as preserving the monsoon rain in lakes and step- 
wells — a type of reservoir with steps at one side, 
cither with or without a large well at the other side. 
known in North India as bd’oli and in Western India 
as way, 

In Tughluqabad all of these features are present, 
and in addition to the lake at the south of the town 
with easy access from the stepped platforms (ghar) 
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in front of the Khirki Gate, we have also seen the 
reservoirs in the fort and the citadel as well as the 
ba’oli (29) in the open space in front of the East 
Gate of the fort. Another bd’oli (pl. 8.7) is located in 
the north of the town near an old site which is 
converted to a modern shrine. The feature consists 
of a simple circular well with a narrow set of steps 
on one side, and although it is partly filled with 
debris, during the rainy season it still holds water 
and is used occasionally. In addition to these ba’olis 
there are at present a few other Step-wells scattered 
in different parts of the town,!9 but the original 
number may have been greater. Four of the wells 
are in the northern part of the town. these, left un- 
used for several centuries, have fallen into decay. 
There are also a number of large wells both in the 
town and outside the walls.2° The diameters of their 
shafts differ, but are usually over three metres. One 
outside the postern gate of the citadel is particularly 
interesting, as its shaft is rectangular rather than cir- 
cular, and is still in use (pl. 8.8). The mouth of the well 
has been restored to a circular form by means of four 
triangular stones set at the corners of the top of the 
circular shaft and above these stones at one side are 
preserved the two corbelled brackets each with a 
hole in the middle for the fittings of the support 
posts of a wheel. 

Inside the town there are two depressions in the 
ground, one near the Bhatoi Gate and another near 
the Rawul Gate. These hollows fill with monsoon 
rain, and may have been used as reservoirs. The one 
to the north (pl. 8.9) is much larger, making a small 
lake with its banks surrounded by houses. A tunnel 
under the eastern wall of the town, and north of the 
Bhatoi Gate connected the lake with the moat out- 
side the town (pl. 8.10), probably to drain excess rain 
water, or in the dry season, to let water controlled 
by the sluices to the south of the town flow in from 
the moat to keep the water in the lake at an approp- 
riate level. The east end of the two northern east- 
West streets may have curved around the banks of 
the lake. Houses around the lake — and particularly 
those to the north built on higher ground — would 
have had a panoramic view of the lake, perhaps not 
as grand as that of the royal buildings, but neverthe- 
less fit for the nobles of the town. 


RESIDENTIAL QUARTERS 
AND PRIVATE DWELLINGS 


Remains of houses and other structures can be found 
in most of the town, but the systematic pilfering of 


19 Yamamoto, |, 92-3, nos. W.2-4, W.6-7; Ill, 101-2 

20 In addition to the wells discussed above there is an old wail 5 
about 200 m. from the western wall of the town, between the De i 
Gate and the Nimwala Gate, in an area now almost entirely pg 
Further away to the west of this well there is apethas OM fi a a“ 
half a mile (800 m.) from the town wall. This well is situat is ie 
pen grounds of Hamdard Nagar in the Tughluqabad Institu nase 
area near a tomb known as Kala Gunbad. This well has a cire 
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Plate 8.10 Channel (36) from the lake to the moat through 
the town wall north of the Bhatoi Gate. View from the 
town side showing that the channel has filled with 
sediment up to the imposts of its vault, indicating that in 
spite of the short life of the town the channel could have 
remained in use for many centuries. 


stone from the town — which was more accessible 
than the fort with its high rampart — has left little 
of the superstructures. However, not all the 
buildings seem to date from the Tughluq period, as 
the small community which continued to live in 
Tughluqabad has left buildings of later periods, the 
foundations of which appear to have been set over 
the earlier foundations, but on different orientations. 
We have already noted such buildings in the citadel. 
In the town the main area with secondary buildings 
is to the north of the Jami* mosque, where later 
buildings cover even the site of the old streets. In 
our town plan this area and the modern built-up 
area is left blank, but from the general street pat- 
tern it seems that there must have been another 


shaft about 3 m. wide, very similar to those found in Tughluqabad, 
but as it is of some distance from the town must have been for the 
irrigation of the farmlands and orchards in the area. Similar wells in 
the vicinity must have been numerous. See INTACH Delhi Chapter, 
Dethi, the built heritage, a listing, New Delhi, 1999, II, 206-7, 
monuments nos, F201-F202. For Kala Gunbad see ibid., 206, 
monument no, F200; Yamamoto, I, 74, no. T. 18. 
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Figure 8.3 The northern part of the town showin 


g the built areas discernible in the 1946 aerial photograph or still visible 
on the site. 


Key: 30. Wells and step-wells; 31-32. Two buildings, probably mosques, orientated towards the qibla; 34-35, Probable sites of market squares; 36. 
Tunnel under wall; 37. Prayer ground, probably on the site of an old shrine; 38, House I, 40. House IL. 


main street which probably started from the Khirki 
Gate leading north. It probably passed the Jami‘ 
mosque and led on towards the western side of the 
Jake. In the rest of the town the layout of the houses 
and other buildings follows the orientation of the 
streets, and must date from the time of Ghiyath al- 
din, confirming the account of Barni that the town 


larger sites enclosed by walls, but with little or no 
remains of structures within. These areas are likely 
to have been private gardens, associated with the 
nearby houses, 

From the foundations alone it is difficult to 
recognise the function of individual buildings, but it 


! seems that the east and south-east of the town were 
was indeed populated during the short period of his occupied by houses and the area in the north was 


reign. clearly residential, built up with clusters of buildings 

The residential areas were compactly built (fig. (pl. 8.11). The foundations of many houses are 
8.3), with narrow side streets giving access to the preserved, mostly on platforms built between 0.7 to 
main streets. The boundaries of individual houses 1,5 m, above ground. This area was investigated in 
are not defined, and each group of buildings with a more detail and the foundations of two clusters (38 
number of courtyards set between the main streets and 40) which were better preserved were surveyed. 
and the side streets may indeed have been more As a whole it seems that the houses were planned 
than one dwelling. In spite of the compactness of around one or several Sinbad shcrisueac an che 
this built-up area, in between some houses there are plan of the house (38) near the Shbiene Gate 
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Plate 8.11 General view of the north of the town looking south from the Chaklakhdna Gate showing traces of the road 


running parallel to the town walls, and foundations of clusters of buildings. 
= 


(House I) it appears that at the north and the south H 
of the courtyard there were small iwdans, that on the | 
north opening to two large rooms (fig. 8.4, pl. 8.12), | 
and that on the south to a small rear chamber con- \ 
nected to two side chambers. To the south of the sur- | 
veyed section is a large trapezoid area which seems | 
also to have been built up, and from the few surface 
remains it could be established that this section \ 
- . ! 
might also have had a central courtyard plan with |} 
two iwans at the north and south side, but the de- 
tails of the rooms could not be identified. It cannot i 
' 
be determined with certainty whether the cluster ! 
. . : . : jot 
consisted of a single dwelling unit or if the two | 
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sections were two different houses. If it were a 
single dwelling unit, one section — probably the 
southern one — would have been the public area 
where the head of the household and other male 
members could entertain guests and conduct their 
public affairs, while the other side would have 
included the private rooms and the parts of the 
house occupied by women. In Iran and northern 
India the public area is known as the biruni or the 
outer court and the private area as the andaruni or 
inner court. This arrangement is not in concept 
much different from that of palace buildings with 
separate public and private quarters and we can 
assume that the palaces were following the principle 


of domestic dwellings but on a much grander scale. 
In the second cluster (40) (House II) the foun- 


dations are better preserved and a complex planning 


Figure 8.4 House I with a central courtyard near the 
Chaklakhina Gate, sketch plan of foundations still visible 


On site. 
Key: 1. Entrance or corridor; 2. Central courtyard; 3. North iwdn; 4. 
South iwan. 
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Figure 8.5 House II, sketch plan. The house appears to have had a 
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seml-public courtyard with a shady north-facing twan 


for receiving guests, and two more secluded courtyards with a series of chambers 


Key: J, Entrance corridor, 2, Western courtyard, probably stables; 3, f 


garden, 7. Depression in ground, probably pool. 


configuration can be observed (fig. 8.5). Again it is 
possible to consider the cluster as two houses: a smaller 
one at the east and a larger one at the west, but the 
layout as a whole fits well with that of traditional 
Middle Eastern dwellings?! and it is more upprop- 
riate to consider the complex as a single residence, 


21 The iwadn is an integral part of houses in Iran and Central Asia 
and is derived from Sasanian house design, which itself may have 
earlier precedents, For an example of the planning of Sasanian houses 
see Massoud Azarnush, The Sasanian manor house at Mdjidbad, 
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astern courtyard; 4, Central courtyard, 5, /wdn; 6, Open area, probably 


with what appears to be a series of courtyards (pl. 
4.13). The eastern court (3) has a north-facing iwan 
(5), and in spite of its smaller size this is more likely 
to have been the public quarter of the house. The 
central courtyard (4), flanked by chambers, may 
have been more secluded, while the long courtyard 


Tran, Florence, 1994, loose plans at the ond of the book and 


particularly pp, 55-88 concerning the iwdn and the reconstruction of 


the plan of the manor house through comparison with other Sasanian 
and earlier residences, 
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Plate 8.13 House II, view from the south-west with the foundations of the chambers of the western court on the left, and 
those of the eastern court to the right. 


to the west (2) would be for stables or kitchens and These khdnagahs were traditionally designed on the 
domestic offices. The open space to the south (6) same lines as houses, to distinguish them from the 
may have had a pool (7). orthodox religious institutions such as mosques and 

These two houses indicate that while the general madrasas. In Tughluqabad, excavation would be 
principles of house planning were the same, there __ likely to reveal more information on dwellings dif- 
was great variety in the detailed design. In general _ ficult to find in early sites elsewhere. The two sur- 
Tughluq private dwellings appear to have included a __ veyed clusters indicate that the layout of the houses 
semi-public space usually in the form of an iwan also compares with that of the old private residences 
facing north and open to a courtyard. In a Middle —_at Chanderi in Madhya Pradesh, some 386 kilometres 
Eastern house the iwan is usually for the family to (240 miles) south of Agra. Chanderi was a fortified 
gather in the afternoon, as well as for receiving town built a generation or so after Tughluqabad, and 
guests. In the colder regions such as Central Asia, mansions dating from the seventeenth century or 
the iwdn usually faced south to benefit from the _ earlier are still in use, some as ancestral homes, and 
sun, but in India a northern orientation would be some divided into tenements. These multi-storeyed 
more suitable for the hot climate.22 buildings around central courtyards, some with 

In Bidar, a few sixteenth- and seventeenth-century __ stables, give an impression of the scale of the noble 
religious centres known as khadnaqah which were __ houses of the time, but those of Tughluqabad, being 
the residences of important mystic leaders and __ the royal capital, were probably even grander. 
gathering places for their followers have survived, 


all with a north facing flat-roofed portico with flan- THE JAMI‘ MOSQUE 
king chambers, closely similar to our example in 
Tughlugabad. This kind of portico is also known in The most important building of the town was its 


Persian as an Iwan, the word used for an open- congregational mosque, where the sultan attended 
fronted structure, usually enclosed at the other three —_ the Friday prayers, and the sermon (khurba) was 
sides, and often with doors leading to other cham- __ read in his name. However, little is now left of this 
bers. Although the grand iwdns are usually vaulted, once sizeable building. Its remains occupy an almost 
in domestic architecture flat-roofed iwdns are com- _ square site measuring about 110 x 110 m. well over 
mon. In Bidar examples include the Khanaqah of one hectare (2.5 acres), larger than any one of the 
Shah Wali’ullah23 (fig. 8.6) and that of Nir Sa- palace courts, and about a third of the size of the 
mani,24 both dating from the seventeenth century. citadel (pl. 3.1). What had remained of the mosque 


22 For a wider discussion on the design of residential houses at 23 Bidar, 110. Plan and elevation are produced from recent sketches 
Tughlugabad and their relationship with houses in Iran, Central Asia by the present authors, For a brief note on the life of Shah Wali’ullah 
and other regions of India see M. and N. H. Shokoohy, Domestic and a description of his tomb see Bidar, 170. 

dwellings in Muslim India: mediaeval house plans, Bulletin of the 24 Bidar, 106. 

Asia Institute, New Series, XIV, 2000 (published 2003), 89-110. 
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Figure 8.6 Bidar, Khanaqah of Shah Wali’ullah, plan and 
north elevation. The khdnagah, similar in plan to other 
examples in Bidar, was apparently built on the same 
outline as the local houses consisting of a colonnaded 
portico (Iwan) flanked by chambers sct at the south of a 


courtyard. 


in the seasons of 1990 and 1992, when the site was 
surveyed, was part of the platform and four of the 
central units of interconnected chambers of the 
prayer hall (pl. 8.14), as well as the platform of the 
minaret. Some parts of the site, particularly at the 
northern side, had long been occupied by houses, 
and the monument was in such a ruinous state that 
even the number of the bays of the prayer hall could 
not readily be established. However, from what had 
remained it was possible to determine the general 
size and form of the building, represented in our 
tentative three-dimensional perspectives and other 


reconstruction drawings. 
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The mosque was set on a platform about five 
metres high, the core of which was apparently filled 
in, but which had a vaulted corridor or a series of 
vaulted chambers running around it (fig. 8.7). At the 
north-west corner of the site, part of the platform, 
together with its surrounding vault, stood until 1990 
(pls. 8.15-8.16), but by 1992 had been demolished 
(pl. 8.17). In parts of the eastern and southern side 
traces of the piers of the colonnade which surrounded 
the courtyard could, however, still be seen together 
with remains of the vault attached to the minaret 
platform at the south-east corner (pl. 8.18). At the 
western side the prayer hall was constructed in the 
form of an arcade or rather a series of interconnected 
domed chambers (pl. 8.19), at least two aisles deep 
and seven bays wide making 14 units, each about 13 
m. square in plan. At each end of the prayer hall 
there may have been a narrower bay, but nothing of 
these bays can now be seen above ground. The 
surviving walls and piers of four of the central units 
are at the gibla side (fig. 8.8), and stood in parts up 
to the level of the transitional zone of the roof, which 
in two of the units was in the form of pendentives, 
indicating that the chambers were most likely 
domed. In the central unit there were no traces of 
these pendentives, and as is usual in Indian mosques, 
the dome of this chamber must have been raised on 
squinches which would have been set on the top of 
the walls and above the level of the pendentives, 
making the central dome stand higher than the other 
domes. The height of the hall up to the level of the 
top of the pendentives would have been over 9.5 m., 
and up to the top of the domes could have been about 
15 m., while the central domes were presumably even 
higher. 

The walls and piers were built with stone rubble 
and lime-and-sand mortar, and on the exterior some 
dressed stones which keyed the ashlar casing to the 
core are still preserved, but the casing stones them- 
selves have long ago been pilfered. This lays bare 
the construction method used for the building. The 
casing blocks differed in size, but on average were 
about 35 x 35 x 70 cm., and to bond them with the 
rubble core, after every one or two stretcher blocks, 
a through stone was set with the head deep in the 
core. These stones have survived as it is difficult to 
pull them out of the wall (pl. 8.14). What has remained 
from the core of the walls and piers is about 3 m. 
thick, but the original thickness would have been 
even more. Such massive walls and piers may have 
been felt necessary to carry the load of domes each 
13 m. in diameter, and must have given a sense of 
might and strength to the building, to match the 
general appearance of the fortifications and the 
palaces. 

In spite of its massive structure, the interior 
would have been bright and well ventilated. The 
wide arches, spanning about 7 m., would have 
facilitated the penetration of light and circulation of 
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Plate 8.14 Tughluqabad Jami’, exterior of the ruins of the western wall in 1990, seen from the west, showing the dressed 
facing stones set into the rubble core. 


{, Plan showing the remains of the platform, the standing walls and the 


. FS sque of Tughluqabac 
Pug St “The kat Memes Len ape he layout of the missing parts shown by dotted lines. The hatched area is 


minaret platform with the suggestion of t 
Occupied by modern buildings. 
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Figure 8.8 The Jami‘ Mosque, plan and section E-E through Plate 8.15 The niche of the vault at the north-west corner 
the existing remains of the domed unit south of the central of the mosque seen from the north in 1990. 
mihr ab. 
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Figure 8.9 The Jami‘ Mosque, plan of the existing 


features and reconstruction of other parts which 
were partly lost, 
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Plate 8.16 The north-west corner of the Jami* in 1990 with the standing remains of the vault and its niche seen from the 


north-west 


call, 


Plate 8.17 The north-west corner of the platform of the Jami‘ in 1992, and the site of the demolished vault from the north- 


west. 


air. In addition, in the gibla wall there were a num- 
ber of windows, one at each side of the mihrab of 
each unit. Only one of the mihrdbs is preserved (pl. 
8.20), in the form of a curved niche in the middle of 
the unit to the south of the central unit, but not 
enough is left of the mihrab to establish its original 
form, The gibla wall of the central chamber is only 
partially preserved, and the interior of the main mih- 
rab is lost, but on the exterior there is a projection 
at the level of the platform, indicating that, as usual 
in India, the central mihrab projected outside the 
wall (pl, 8.21). 


During the season of 1994 the southern part of 
the prayer hall was found to have been demolished 
and the flattened area incorporated into the adjoin- 
ing property for new construction (pl, 8.22). The 
demolition work provided an opportunity to see the 
inner core of the platform below the prayer hall, It 
became apparent that the platform was not simply 
composed of hard-core within retaining walls, but 
was constructed as a vaulted crypt, similar in form 
to the prayer hall above, but the arcade had filled 
with rubble. It was not clear whether it was filled 
deliberately at some stage after construction to 
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Figure 8.10 The Jami‘ Mosque, conjectural reconstruction of the north clevation. 


Plate 8.18 The Jami‘, remains of a vault in the castern wall 
of the courtyard attached to the platform of the minaret, 
view from the courtyard looking south-east. 


increase the solidity of the platform, or if the infill 
was from the debris of the upper level piling up in 
the space below when the mosque was left to decay. 
Such vaults can, however, be found inside the plat- 
forms of many later mosques of Delhi, amongst 
them the royal mosque of Firizabad at Kotla Firtiz 
Shah,25 built by Firiz Shah Tughluq, and close in 
date to the Jami‘ of Tughluqabad. 

In front of the prayer hall was the courtyard, but 


25 J. A. Page's report in ASINC, 1916, pls. 17-21. 
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little remains of the structure of its other three sides. 
The remains of the piers around the court and the 
vault at the south-east corner of the courtyard indi- 
cate that the building may have had an Arab type 
plan with an arcade all around the court (fig. 8.9). If 
there were such an arcade, its western end might 
have matched the two probable narrow bays of the 
prayer hall. The firm indications of vaults and piers 
were, however, found only next to the platform of 
the minaret, and it could be argued that there may 
have been an arcade only at the east side, which did 
not continue on the northern and southern sides, At 
the middle of the eastern side was the main entrance 
of the mosque, and it likely that there would have 
been the usual entrances at the north and south 
sides, but these could not be discerned in the rubble. 
As we have already noted the sultan could have en- 
tered the mosque from its northern entrance, but it 
is more likely that there was a particular entrance 
which took him via a flight of steps to the maqsira, 
a royal gallery in the form of a mezzanine at the north 
end of the prayer hall. We have already seen the 
early examples of such galleries in the north Indian 
mosques of Kaman and Bayana, as well as that of 
Firaz Shah Tughluq in Hisar, and those in other 
regions such as Mandu and Pandua. 

One of the most interesting features in the mosque 
is an unusually large square platform attached to the 
outer perimeter of the mosque at its south-east 
corner. This is a traditional position for a minaret, 
and would have served the same function here. 
However, no other minaret is known to have had a 
platform of this size. It has battered walls rising to 
about 2.8 m. above the level of the outer walls of 
the mosque (pl. 8.23). Although now obscured by 
surrounding buildings the platform is well preserved 
and much of its stone casing is intact (pl. 8.24). At 
the level of the walls, the form of the battlements 
which once ran above the walls are carved in relief 
around the platform to keep the continuity of the 
original form of the walls. These battlements, 1.1 m. 
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Plate 8.19 The Jami‘, the interior of the ruins of the chamber south of the central chamber of the prayer hall, seen from 
the north-east and showing a pendentive in the top of the corner of the wall to the left of the window. 
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Plate 820 The Jami‘, remains of the mihrdb of the domed chamber south of the central chamber of the prayer hall, seen 
from the east. 7 = 


high, not only give us a more precise indication of _ the other minarets of Delhi does not mention a 
the Original height of the walls (fig. 8.10) but also — mighty minaret at Tughlugabad. It may therefore be 
Bive a scale for the colossal proportions of the buil- likely that a minaret was never built there. How- 
ding and the platform of its minaret. The top of the — ever, there is another possibility that instead of a 
Platform is flat, and nothing remains of the traces of — minaret, it was intended to set a Single ancient | 
any minaret, nor is there any record of aminaretever dian column in the centre of the platform This 


existin cover atari scribes acce ‘or the size of ; 
£ there. Moreover, Ibn Battita, who describes — would account for the size of the platform, which 
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Plate 8.21 Exterior of the west wall of the Jami‘ from the 


north, showing the rectangular projection of the central 
mihrab. 


would be needed for such a column to be seen from a 
distance. The use of such columns is not, of course, 
exceptional. The earliest example is the well-known 
iron pillar at the Quwwat al-Islam in Delhi, and per- 
haps one of the latest is that of the Lat ki Masjid in 
Dhar. At the time of Firiz Shah Tughluq such co- 
lumns were also erected instead of minarets in the 
royal mosques of Hisar?? and Jaunpur.28 The best 
known example is at Kotla Firiiz Shah in Delhi itself, 
where Firiz Shah designed a platform and carried 
an Ashokan column from a considerable distance to 
set it there as the minaret of the mosque of his new 
capital Firizabad.?° Firdz Shah’s historians praise 
him for his originality and skill in the design and 


26 The region was first annexed to Delhi by ‘Ain al-Mulk Multani, 
an army commander of ‘Ala al-din Khalji in 704/1304-5 (Firishta, I, 
115), but the mosque is generally known to have been constructed by 
Dilawar Khan Ghori (794-808/1391-6) the last Tughluq governor of 
Dhar, who after Timir’s invasion of northern India and the fall of 
the Tughug dynasty established the independent sultanate of Malwa. 
The mosque, however, may well be earlier in origin, dating from the 
time the Khaljis or Muhammad b. Tughlugq. It was perhaps restored 
by Dilawar Khan, as it is built of temple spoil and has columns 
formed of two superimposed shafts, a method hardly to be seen by 
the end of the fourteenth century. As with the Lat ki Masjid at Hisar 
the name derives from an ancient iron pillar which was once erected 
in front of it. The pillar is said to have later been pulled out by the 
Gujarat sultan Bahadur Shah when he took over Dhar on 21 Rabi‘ I 
938/1 December! 53) (Firishta Il, 219) and its broken shaft was left 
on the site and can still be seen today. Also see Tdrikhi Mubdrak 
Shahi, 77-8 giving the date of the conquest of Malwa as 700/1300-1, 
For the Lat ki Masjid see J. Marshall, The monuments of Muslim 
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Plate 8,22 The site of the south end of the prayer hall 
from the south in 1994, demolished to give way to a new 
construction, The modern brick wall in the background to 
the right is one of the party walls dividing the courtyard of 
the mosque - which had survived until 1992 - into building 
plots, 


construction of this feature, but it may be that his 
design was not as original as was claimed, and its 
prototype — at least in concept — was already pre- 
sent in Tughluqabad. 

In spite of the ruinous state of the building and 
gradual demolition of the surviving parts in later 
years, what had remained was sufficient to establish 
the ground plan and other architectural features 
with some accuracy. Many details such as provision 
of windows or arched openings on the northern and 
southern walls or the maqsira and its probable se- 
parate access could not, of course, be established, 
but the information was adequate for producing a 
conjectural reconstruction of the north elevation (fig. 
8.10) and the three-dimensional representations of 
the building showing only those features which could 
be proposed with some certainty (figs. 8.11-8.12). 
These perspectives show a mosque on a truly grand 
scale, constructed in masonry almost entirely in the 
structural tradition of Iran and Central Asia, but di- 
verging from the architectural vocabulary of these 
regions, which by this period would have been ex- 
pressed in a four-iwdn plan. From some other points 


India, The Cambridge history of India, Cambridge, 1928, ILI, 618; 


Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic period), Bombay, 1981, 
60. 


27 Hisar-i Firdza, 32-3. 

28 ASIR, XI, 1880, 105-6; A. Fuhrer, The Sharqi Architecture of 
Jaunpur, ASI New Series, 1, Calcutta, 1889, 26-7; Z. A. Desai, 
Inscription from the Jaunpur Fort Mosque, Epigraphia Indica, 
Arabic and Persian Supplement, 1975, 21-5. 

29 ASINC, 1915, 13, pl. 1; 1916, 10, pls, 16-17, Hasan and Page, Il, 69- 
72 monument no, 115; 72-74, no, 116 and 74-82, no, 117, Kotla Firdz 
Shah, the Jami’ of Pirdzibad and the Ashokan Pillar respectively; A. 
Welch and H. Crane, The Tughluqs, master builders of the Delhi 
sultanate, Muqarnas, |, 1983, 133-8, 

30 Shams-i Siraj, 305-15; Anon, Sirati Fira Shahi, School of 
Oriental and African Studies, cat, no, MS. 2831 16, 179-207; J. A. Page, 
A Memoir on Kotla Firdz Shah, MASI, LI, 1937, 33-42, Persian text 


3-25. In these works the columns are always referred to as minarets 
(minar), 
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Plate 8.24 The platform of the minaret of the Jami‘, detail of the surviving stones of the east facade showing the pattern 
of battlements which probably corresponded with real ones crowning the walls of the courtyard. 


of view the Jami‘ of Tughluqabad sets precedents 
for Tughluq mosque architecture. We have already 
noted that the battered walls were a feature intro- 
duced by Ghiyath al-din, and remained characteristic 
of Tughlug architecture, later to be exported to the 
Deccan, but another feature is the raising of the 
Mosque ona platform with vaulted corridors or cham- 


bers around. This feature not only appears in most 
Tughluq mosques, but also in the mosques and tombs 
of the later sultans, both in Delhi and elsewhere. A 
development of the form of such platforms can 
even be found in Mughal buildings, including the 
tomb of Humayin, the Taj Mahal and Shah Jahan’s 
Jami‘ at Delhi. 
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Figure 8.1] Three-dimensional representations of the Jami’ showing its 
south-east and north-west. The reconstruction of the entrance steps is co 
at Kotla Firiiz Shah. 


probable original form. Bird's eye views from the 
njectural, based on the steps of Firiz Shah's Jami’ 
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Figure 8.12 Three-dimensional representations of the Jami‘. Top: view from the north-east at slightly above eye level 
showing the mosque from the processional street; middle: view from the south-east with the platform of the minaret in the 
foreground and the eastern facade of the prayer hall behind; and below: view from the south-west showing the rear of the 
prayer hall pierced with windows, and the projection of the central mihrab. The turrets embellishing the gates and mihrab 


are based on examples in the Tughluq mosques of Delhi. 
SMALL MOSQUES AND THE MADRASA 


In common with other Islamic cities, Tughluqabad is 
likely to have been planned with many small local 
mosques, khdnagdahs and other religious buildings. In 
India these institutions had perhaps an even greater 
Significance than in other parts of the Islamic world, 
as they helped sustain the social fabric of the Islamic 
communities in an environment dominated by non- 
Muslims. Even today, many buildings of this nature 


31 Ibn Battdta, 533-7. Ibn Battita was in charge of the tomb of 
Sultan Qutb al-din Mubarak Shah which was made into a shrine and 
included 4 mosque, a khdnaqdh with eighty resident Sufis and a 
madrasa with a mudarris (scholastic teacher), eight tutors (mu‘id) and 
eighty students (talaba). Altogether 460 persons were fed from its 
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dating from various periods are dotted around Delhi, 
and some are still focal points for the local Muslims. 
Ibn Battdta, who was himself in charge of one such 
institution,*! also records many others in Delhi and 
elsewhere, He mentions that at the time of Muham- 
mad b, Tughluq, the imam or the superintendent 
(mutawalli) would be appointed by the sultan him- 
self32 — an unusual practice in the Islamic world but 
perhaps understandable in fourteenth-century India, 
where the sultans and religious leaders had to rely 


32 During his turbulent reign, however, Muhammad b, Tughlug had 
gradually alienated the clergy, and had many of them killed, see Ibn 
Battita, 488-90, It was for Firdz Shah Tughluq to regain their trust 
with a more tactful and temperate approach, see Barni, 465-6, 538-9, 
556-61; Shams-i Siraj, 26-7, 78-82, 131-3. 
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Plate 8.25 Tughluqabad town 
of the town. 


on each other's support for maintaining their domi- 
ance over a mainly Hindu population. 
 Sleeaner, in Tughlugabad it is difficult to distin- 
guish the remains of the religious buildings from 
others, in spite of the fact that the orientation of the 
town differs from that of the qibla, and the religious 
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Figure 8.13 Small mosque (32) 
near Bhatot Gate, sketch plan of 
the original layout. 
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Figure 8.14 The madrasa and its outer enclosure, sketch plan and section A-A. 


layout corresponding with the orientation of the 
town, except at the western side where the prayer 
halls are aligned to face towards Mecca. Both of 
these buildings are now in ruins, and only traces of 
their foundations could be seen, but in earlier sea- 
Sons structure 32, nearer to the gate, was still in a 
£00d enough state of preservation for a sketch plan 
of its original layout to be made (fig. 8.13). The buil- 
ding appears to have consisted of a prayer hall, ap- 
parently two aisles deep and seven bays wide with 
five arched openings onto the central courtyard, 
which was surrounded by an arcade on the other 
three sides. The mosque was constructed with 
Masonry piers, and it is likely that at least some of 
the interconnected chamber of the prayer hall — and 
Parts of the arcade — would have been domed, and 
other parts were probably vaulted, In addition there 
is a modern unroofed prayer ground (no. 37) over 
the ruins of an old building (pl. 8.25). The site is si- 
tuated within the ruins of a residential area in the 
horth of the town, and has been in use for many 
&enerations, but it is not known whether the site is 
associated with an early mosque or if the traditional 
use is connected with later occupiers. 
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The building near the Khirki Gate stood originally 
over the western side of a large polygonal platform, 
and slightly towards the west of its centre (fig. 8.14). 
The platform itself was raised over 1.5 m. above 
ground, and was originally enclosed by a wall, ap- 
parently with small turrets in the corners. Traces of 
two such turrets could be found in the northern side, 
but at other sides these features were not clear. A 
vaulted corridor, or a series of chambers, ran along- 
side the north of the platform and at the north-east 
corner were the remains of a small building with a 
central courtyard on the scale of a domestic residence, 
There were also the signs of other auxiliary buildings 
at the south of the platform, but it could not be 
determined whether they were parts of a corridor or 
a row of chambers similar to those seen at the north 
side. During 1992, when the site was recorded, parts 
of the platform were being demolished from the 
north-western side and its stones were being carted 
away. Part of the western side of the main building 
had also been demolished but the ruins of the rest of 
the building were still untouched. In 1999 the site 
was found to have been partly built over at the nor- 
thern and eastern side, but the ruins of the southern 
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Plate 8.26 The remains of the probable madrasa seen from the north-west in 1999 showing the ruined southern chambers 
and on the right the exterior of the western side. 


Plate 8.27 The madrasa, central courtyard and the remains of the chambers at its nor 
1992. This area has now been built over. 


thern side seen from the south-east in 
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Plate 8.28 The madrasa, interior view of one of the chambers at the northern side in 1992. The stones on the left side are 
being salvaged from the buildings to be carted away. At the far left side of the remaining wall (the northern wall of the 
chamber) the right jamb, and the impost of the arch of a door or window can be seen, and to its right is one of the niches 
built into the wall. The thick wall at the far right separates the chamber from another one, as would be expected in a 


madrasa. 


chambers were not yet disturbed (pl. 8.26). One of 
the reasons may be a small shrine,?3 which occupies 
the south-west corner and is revered by the local 
population. 

The main building was on a roughly square lay- 
out set around a central courtyard with large rooms 
at all sides (pl. 8.27). At the northern side the rooms 
were best preserved, some up to the level slightly 
below the ceiling. The space of the rooms was filled 
with the rubble of their vaults or domes, but in a 
few rooms, where the interior walls were partly 
exposed, it could be seen that each room had an 
entrance to the central courtyard and possibly a 
window on the opposite side of the entrance, with a 
view over the open areas of the platform (pl. 8.28). 
At either side of the windows there were arched 
niches in the walls. As with other buildings in Tugh- 
lugabad the walls were originally plastered with fine 
white gypsum over a thick rendering of course 
plaster, clay and sand. 

The central chamber at the northern side of the 


33 This may be the same as the shrine noted on Hearn's map 
between the Jami‘ and the Khirki Gate as Bhor Peer’s Tomb (Bare 
Pir), although the locations on this map are not precise, see Gordon 
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building seemed to have been a vaulted entrance 
portal opening to the courtyard in the form of an 
iwan. At the eastern side the structure was buried 
extensively under the rubble, but seemed to have 
had a similar form. In this case it was likely that the 
building had a four-iwan plan, common for the 
buildings of the period in Iran and in Khurasan. In 
Tughluqabad too, the public audience court had a 
similar type of plan, where the southern Iwan was 
the audience hall and other iwdns were apparently 
large entrance portals. A similar feature has also 
been seen in the houses of Tughluqabad. 

The layout of the platform enclosure seemed to 
correspond with the street layout of the town, but 
the plan of the main building was tilted to corres- 
pond with the qgibla, leaving little doubt that the 
building had a religious function. However, the struc- 
tures around the courtyard — divided by thick walls 
into rooms of similar size rather than an open arcade 
for public use — gave a clear indication that the 
building was not a mosque. On the other hand the 


Hearn, The Seven Cities of Dethi, Caloutta and Simla, 1928, plan 
facing p. 36, 
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plan of the building corresponds sae ae those 
of the Khurasini madrasas of the period indicating 
that this building could have had a similar function. 
In India the madrasa of Mahmiid Gawan in Bidar, 
built in 877/1472-3 also has a similar plan, but on ; 
slightly grander scale.35 It is customary for a mac 


34 For earlier Khurasani madrasas see M., J, Casimir and B. Clatzer, 


madrasah of the G 
in Gargistan (Afghanistan), East and W 


Islamica, XV-XVI, 1951, 1-9, For so 
examples see the madrasa built by 
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i sque or prayer hall, and in 
acne navies he Iw at a main chamber at the 
vile sie sodeoate to this function. In Tughluqabad, 
little was left of the gibla side of the building, but jt 
is likely that the western iwan, or the carter chamber 
at this side, would have been used as a prayer hall, 


and in 1420 at Samar 


ina 
qand both of which have central courtyards in 
four-iwan arrangem 


ent, M. C. Bulatov, Geometricheskaya Cernany 
zatsia v Arkhitekture Srednei Azii IX-XV vy. (Geometric harmon! 
Sation in the architecture of Central Asia, IX-XV century), Lena 
1988, 185-98; G. A, Pugachenkova, A Museum in the Open, Tashken 
1981, 54, 125, 


35. Bidar, 91-11, pls, 50-56, 


TUGHLUQABAD AND LATER SULTANATE CITIES 


Although a number of architectural features which 
distinguish Tughlug architecture are first seen in 
Tughluqabad, the town as a whole may not have had 
a direct impact on the development of urban design 
in India. In reality the town should be regarded 
more as a link in the chain of cities which were de- 
signed before and after Tughluqabad, but its unique 
significance, for us, is that its plan has been pre- 
served without much change. Its existence provides 
a precedent for establishing to what extent the plans 
of other towns are original, when these towns have 
continued and developed, with their urban patterns 
being subject to alteration. There are a number of 
towns designed and built during the sultanate period, 


but either their old plans are not discernible, or have 
been altered to the extent that it is not easy to analyse 
the original design. Among such towns are, for ex- 
ample, the Tughluq cities of Fatehabad, Hisar and 
Jaunpur, and, when we consider other sultanates, 
Bidar the Bahmani capital, Ahmadabad the capital 
of the sultans of Gujarat, and Chanderi, a defensive 
border town of the sultanate of Malwa founded by 
Dilawar Khan Ghiri to replace the older Chanderi 
nearby.! Other cities such as Jahdnpanah and the 
Tughluq Firizabad no longer exist. The plans of Fa- 
tehabad? (in Haryana) and of Jaunpur still preserve 
some of their original features, such as the general 
layout of the fort in the corner of the town, and that 


Plate 9,1 Bidar. the sixteenth-century capital of the Bahmani sultans of the Deccan. The Sharza Darw4za, the main gate to 
the citadel, with the road passing over the triple moat. The open area to the left was the site used for reviewing the army, 
Overlooked by the palaces. 


1 ASIR, Il, 1862-5 (report for 1864-5), 401-404. For the early Malwa 
inscriptions in the new Chanderi see S. A. Rahim and Z. A. Desai, 
Inscriptions of the sultans of Malwa, Epigraphia Indica, Arabic and 
Persian Supplement, 1964, Calcutta, 1966, 47-9, 51-3, 57-60: 2 & 
Desai, The Chanderi inscription of ‘Alau'd-din Khal ji, ibid., 1968, 


Calcutta, 1969, 4-10; for some recent restoration work in Chanderi 
see A. G, Krishna Menon, Rethinking the Venice charter: the Indian 
experience, South Asian Studies, X, 1994, 40-1. 

2 Hisdr-i Firaza, 116-18. 
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Figure 9.1 Ahmadabad, plan of the old town as it was preserved at the end of the nineteenth century. 
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Figure 9.2 Ahmadabad, plan of the fort, the Maidan-i Shah, and the civic centre. The fort (Bhadra) had a large garden 
inside and parks and open spaces around it. The sites of the gardens inside the Bhadra and to its south are now used as 
modern parks, but the open spaces to the north-cast have been built up. 


Key: 1. La‘l Darwaza, the main gate of the citadel; 2. Tin Darwaza; 3. Tomb of Ahmad Shah; 4. Tomb of the wives of Ahmad Shah. 


of some of the main streets. Both these towns have 
lost their walls, and there have also been significant 
changes in their plan during the Mughal period. This 
is particularly the case with Jaunpur which was de- 
vastated by Sikandar Lodi, and was virtually re- 
Constructed during the time of Akbar.3 The plan of 
Hisar‘ has also been changed and in recent years has 
been further modernised to suit the image of a prog- 
ressive industrial district headquarters. The plans of 
these towns cannot, therefore, be compared in detail 
with that of Tughluqabad. Ahmadabad existed vir- 
tually unaltered until the beginning of this century, 
but the rapid development of the town has now 
changed the face of the city, leaving many of the 
old monuments as isolated buildings surrounded by 
Modern constructions. The old town wall has been 
demolished, and new urban developments have 
replaced the fields and gardens which once existed 
Culside the walls; but the cause of the greatest 
change to the fabric of the old city has been the 
Widening of some of the streets and insertion of 
Many other modern streets cutting through the old 
residential quarters. However, old Ahmadabad was 


3 For the history and few remaining sultanate monuments of 
24unpur see A. Filhrer, I'he Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur, ASI New 
Mes, 1, Calcutta, 1889, 
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surveyed at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
the plan published by James Burgess9 is the source 
of our knowledge of its old arrangement. Our plans 
of the old town (fig. 9.1) and its civic centre (fig. 9.2) 
are based on that survey. 

Among all the cities noted, Bidar and Chanderi 
are alone in preserving their original layout. Bidar, a 
former capital, retains its original plan (fig. 5.2) and 
provides the closest comparison with Tughluqabad. 
Although most of the palace buildings in the fort of 
Bidar were deliberately destroyed before they fell 
into the hands of the Mughal emperor Aurangzib in 
1657, the town survived, and, in Spite of the rapid 
development of a new town Outside the walls, the 
urban fabric of the old town has remained unaltered. 
Even many of the old buildings are preserved. Bidar 
was chosen as the capital in 1429 by the ninth Bah- 
mani sultan, Ahmad Shah Wali, who demolished the 
old fort, and built a new fort many times larger (pl. 
9.1). There are similarities between the fort of Tugh- 
luqabad and that of Bidar: its small lake and farm- 
lands, and the triple moat, the stone of which was used 
in the construction of the town. As with Tughluqabad, 
4 Hisar-i Firtiza, 12-15, 

5 Ahmadabad, Pact |, pl. 2. 
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Plate 9.2 Bidar fort, the La‘l Bagh, the public square inside the fort, with palaces to the left and centre, and the Solah 


Khambi Mosque to the right. 


Plate 9.3 Bidar town, the Chaubara, a monumental tower 
at the junction of the two main roads, marking the centre 


of the town. 


6 Bidar, 90-91, pl. LXIV. 
7 Cunningham, who examined the minaret in 1882, found the 


remains of hair and bones in the numerous small niches on its shaft, 
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in the fort there is a rectangular square, 120 x 64 m. 
surrounded by buildings, including two bath houses 
and a mosque (pl. 9.2), but the audience halls are 
further away and reached by a street which opens to 
the square. 

Bidar town, built to the south of the fort, has a 
large open area for reviewing the army to the south 
of the fort wall. As with Tughluqabad there is no 
bridge over the part of the moat in front of the 
main gate of the fort, but a strip of the ground has 
been left un-excavated and is lined with dressed 
stone and protected with battlements. This route 
provides access from the fort to the main street of 
the town and the open area, and is likely to have 
been a common feature of the planning of Indian 
forts. However, in Tughluqabad these points of 
entry may have been left incomplete, as there are 
no traces of stone lining on the strips in front of 
either of the two main gates of the fort to the town. 
The street layout of Bidar is closely comparable to 
that of Tughlugabad, being once again laid on a 
rough grid, with a monumental tower, 39 m. high 
and known as the Chaubara (pl. 9.3) in the centre of 
the circular junction of the two principal streets.° In 
Tughluqabad we have no indication of the existence 
of such a monumental tower and no other similar 
tower is known to have marked the centre of other 
Indian cities. A minaret comparable to the Chaubara 
probably dating from the Khalji period and known 
as the Chor Minar has survived outside Siri.’ This 
minaret is also a commemorative structure, and may 
be one of those recorded by Barni as having been 
built to celebrate the destruction of the Mongol 


confirming that the minaret had indeed been for the display of 
severed heads. For a bibliography of the Chor Minar see above, p. 3, 
note 3. 
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army and to exhibit the heads of the defeated enemy.& 
These heads were probably displayed in the many 
small rectangular niches set around its shaft. While 
the true function of the Chaubara is still uncertain, 
we have already seen that monumental towers exis- 
ted at the cross roads of some Sasanian towns, and 
that in the centre of Ardashir Khurra? was probably 
the prototype of the minaret of Samarra. The survival 
of the tradition in India needs further investigation, 
particularly in the light of the Bahmani sultans’ claim 
to Sasanian origin,!© and the presence of a number 
of unexplained Sasanian symbols in their architec- 
tural decoration.!! 

In Bidar the Jami‘ mosque is to the south of the 
Chaubara, on the processional north-south street 
leading to the main gate of the fort. Behind the 
street is the market square already noted for the 
similarity of its site with those in the centre of 
Tughluqabad. Covered bazaars, as found in Islamic 
cities elsewhere in the world, are less suitable for 
humid climates and are not common in India. In 
Bidar the east-west streets function as bazaars with 
shops on both sides. Bidar also has a market square, 
still in use. The shops in Bidar are modern, but in 
other towns such as Daulatabad and Gulbarga, 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century shops in the form of 
vaulted chambers with an arched opening to the 
street have survived. 

Bidar is a town with most of its public buildings, 
including its unique theological college, the Madrasa 
of Mahmid Gawan, dispersed along its processional 
street. On the other hand, Ahmadabad, which was 
closer in size to Tughluqabad, had a more concen- 
trated civic centre, adjacent to the citadel. Anmadabad 
was built by Sultan Ahmad Shah in 1410 and its 
construction took seven years to complete. It was 
founded on the western bank of the River Sabarmati, 
and had a relatively small citadel called the Bhadra 
(fig. 9.2), occupying an area of 800 x 1000 m., half 
way along the western wall. Inside the Bhadra were 
the palaces and public buildings, including the royal 
mosque, or Ahmad Shahi Masjid. We have already 
seen that Bidar fort also had a sizeable mosque, and 
indeed in most other forts the presence of a large 
royal mosque is the norm, but in Tughluqabad the 
Site of such a mosque has remained unidentified so 
far. Unlike the fort of Tughluqabad the Bhadra had 


8 Barni, 320-21, notes that after the defeat of the Mongol army ‘Ala 
al-din Khalji built a minaret in front of the Badaon Gale to display 
the heads of the Mongols. Barni does not mention which Badaon 
Gate, and we may assume that he is referring lo the well-known 
Badaon Gate of Qal‘a Rai Pithird, located at the middle of the eastern 
town wall. Siri, however, could have also had a Badaon Gate al its 
South-eastern side, as it was customary for gales to be named after the 
major town to which they led, However, the Chor Minar is just 
outside the western walls of Siri and at some distance from the north- 
eastern walls of Qal‘a Rai Pithura. Its location, therefore, does not 
correspond with the one mentioned by Barni. ‘Ald al-din might have 
built more than one of these towers, otherwise the date and the 
sultan responsible for the construction of the Chor Minar remains 
unknown. 
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Tahsil Building 


Figure 9.3 Nagaur, plan of the central square in front of 
the main gate of the fort. 


Key: 1. Tin Darwaza; 2. Hathi Pol; 3. Nar Pol; 4. Multiple gateway of 
the fort; 5. Shah Jahan’s mosque. 


unusually light fortifications with many gates, and its 
main gate was to the east, opening to the Maidan-i 
Shah (pl. 9.4), the royal square. A number of streets 
branched from the square towards the various 
quarters of the town, each quarter occupied by a 
particular section of the community, distinguished 
by caste, profession or craft: an arrangement also to 
be expected in the distribution of spaces in Tughlug- 
abad, as the tradition is prevalent in Islamic cities of 
India and elsewhere. 

The Maidan-i Shah of Ahmadabad!? is known to 
have been in the form of a garden, 567 x 302 m,, 


9 See p. 17, note 33, 

10 ‘Isami, Futdh al-salatin, ed. A, Mahdi Husain, Agra, 1938, 9; 
Khwaja Nizam al-din Ahmad, {'abagat-i Akbari, Ul, Calcutta, 1935, 2; 
Firishta, l, 273-4, 277. : 

11 M, Shokoohy, Sasanian royal emblems and their re-emergence in 
the fourteenth-century Deccan, Muqarnas, X1, 1994, 65-78, 

12. Ahmadabad, Part |, 25; Theodore C. Hope, Architecture at 
Ahmadabad the capital of Goozerat, with architectural notes by 
James Fergusson and photographs by Colonel Biggs, London, 1866, 
42. The Mir'at-i Sikandari also describes the palace and its gardens, 
but as the description is given in a panegyric (gasida) it is not easy to 
define precisely to which parts it is referring, see Sikandar b. 
Muhammad Manjhu b, Akbar, Mir'dt-i Sikandari, Baroda, 1961, 35-6, 
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Plate 9.4 Ahmadabad, The royal square or maiddn-i shah looking west towards the fagade of the Bhadra Clort) with th 


early fifteenth-century Lal Darwa4za on the right, and part of the surviving seventeenth-century building known as the 
Palace of A‘zam Khan on the left. 


Plate 9.5 Nagaur, the central square (Gandhi Chowk) with the Tin Darwaza in the background. 


with a pool, fountain and raised terraces in the cen- given by Thevenot!4 who visited Ahmadabad in 
tre, surrounded by two rows of palms and tamarinds 1666: 
mixed with citrons and orange trees. Mandelslo!3 


describes the features of the maidan as he saw them As soon as I arrived at Ahmadabad | went to a lodge 
° : in » “rvansers ara » . 
in the mid-seventeenth century, and adds that to he eae ene l apg ges monume ee 
j ida : ‘ . © ol a King "Guzerat"... . se the 
the sides of the maidan were the bazaars, rich with D Opa as singe went (0 sec 
ei é utch factors... they are lodged in the fairest and 
all commodities. A more detailed seventeenth- 


° " longest street of the town, All the streets of Ahmad- 
century account of the town and its royal square is abad are wide, but this is at least thirty Paces ove! 
13 Johan Albrecht von Mandelslo, Journal und Observation (1637- 


de Thevenot in Surendranath Sen (editor), Indian Travels of 
1640), Copenhagen, 1942, 48, 58, 65. 


Thevenot and Careri, New Delhi, 1949, 12-13, 
14 The quotation is from an English translation of Voyages de Mr, 
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and at the West end of it there are three | 
Arches... Going from their Lodgings one enters by 
these high arches to the Meidan-Chah which 
signifies the Kings Square. It is a long square having 
four hundred Paces in breath, and seven hundred in 
length, with Trees planted on all sides. The Gate of 
the Castle is on the West side, Opposite to the three 
Arches, and the Gate of the Querv, 
South. On the same side there are six or seven pieces 
of Canon mounted, and on the other some more great 
Gates which are at the head of other pretty fair 
Streets. In this Meidan there are several little square 
Buildings about three Fathom high which are Tri- 
bunals for the Cotoual (kitwal) who is the Criminal 
Judge. In the middle of the Place there is a very high 
Tree, purposely planted for the exercise of those 
who learn to shoot with the Bow, and who with their 
Arrows strive to hit a ball which for that end is 
placed on the top of the Tree... The Quervanseray in 
the Meidan contributes much to the beautifying of 
that place. Its Front is adorned with several Lodges 
and Balconies supported by Pillars, and all these 
Balconies which are of Stone, are delicately cut to 
let in the Light. The entry is a large eight-square 
Porch arched over like a Dome, where you may find 
four Gates and see a great many Balconies. These 
gates open into the body of the Building which is a 
Square of Freestone, two Stories high and varnished 
over like marble, with Chambers on all sides, where 
Strangers may lodge. Near the Meidan is a palace be- 
longing to the King which has over the Gate a large 
Balcony for the Musicians, who with their Pipes, 
Trumpets and Hoboys, come and play there, in the 
Morning, at Noon, in the Evening, and at Midnight. In 
the Apartments thereof there are several Ornaments 
of Foliage, where gold is not spared. 


arge 


anseray on the 


From Thevenot’s description and other sources 
already mentioned it is clear that the Ahmadabad 
Square was a multi-functional space, sometimes used 
as the outer court of the palace for grand public 
audiences in the evenings, with the sultan enthroned 
on a platform beside the fountain. At other times, as 
with the open field at Bidar, it served also as a place 
to review the army, and on other days for games, 
martial exercises and also as a forecourt where 
nobles and ambassadors assembled before entering 
the court. At the east end of the square still stands 
the Tin Darwaza — the "three arches" of Thevenot — 
4 monumental gateway to the main ceremonial 
Street, which has an east-west orientation and leads 
to another square in the centre of the city. In this 
Square stands the large Jami‘ mosque.!5 The two 
Squares, and their linking short processional street 
comprised the civic centre of Ahmadabad. The ar- 
rangement of this area and the setting of the Jami‘ is 
very close to that of Tughluqabad. In Ahmadabad 
there was a main north-south street crossing the 
central square on its western side. At each corner of 
the western side of the central square a street led to 
other quarters of the town. Each quarter had its own 


15 Most of the space of this second square was later taken by two 
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market, but the main bazaar, as noted by Mandelslo. 
was in the centre of the town and next to the square, 
in the area still known as Khass Bazar. 

The civic centre of Ahmadabad is now filled with 
modern office blocks and crowded with people and 
public transport; much of its original feel has been 
lost. However, in Nagaur, a smaller town which was 
modelled after Ahmadabad, the traditional civic cen- 
tre, and indeed the whole town, has survived with little 
change (figs. 3.2 and 9.3). In the fifteenth century. 
Nagaur, in north-west Rajasthan was an indepen- 
dent state ruled by close relatives of the sultans of 
Gujarat. However, the Nagaur region did not have 
the resources of a rich state like Gujarat. Nagaur itself 
was an ancient city and probably had a concentric 
plan and a massive fort, in the centre of a walled 
town, though the existing walls are the result of a 
later rebuilding. Shams Khan, the uncle of Ahmad 
Shah remodelled Nagaur after Ahmadabad, but had 
to economise and adapt the old town. The main 
entrance of the fort, which housed the palaces, is at 
the eastern side, and in front of it is the ceremonial 
square (pl. 9.5) where the three principal streets 
meet. The entrance of each of these streets to the 
square is through a monumental gateway. That to 
the north is a copy of the Tin Darwaza of Ahmad- 
abad, with the same name, but on a smaller scale, 
and has less elaborate decoration. The square, the 
Street to the north, and its branching streets are the 
core of civic activities, and not only include the 
market, but also the administrative and judicial 
offices. The street to the south-east leads to Shams 
Khan’s congregational mosque, which is unusual in 
that it is set by the side of the town wa 
over a fortified lake 
same khan. 


ll looking 
-sized reservoir, also built by the 


Chanderi was not a royal capital, and therefore 
its plan (fig. 9.4) was somewhat simpler, but features 
such as a small market square in the centre of the 
town remain. As a defensive stronghold, the fort is 
about twice the size of the old town, which was 
later enlarged with new gates and walls (not shown 
in our plan) enclosing those of the earlier town. The 
town is also notable for the survival of its domestic 
architecture going back to the seventeenth century 
or earlier. These houses, built by merchants and 
nobles, are often planned around one or a number 
of courtyards, and are in more than one Storey, 
often with a tower. The street facades are relatively 
plain and the street level in particular usually has a 
Sturdy gateway, and no windows, but the balconies 
and roof terraces — some with pavilions — give 
views on the street, sometimes through pierced 
stonework screens which filter the light and give 
privacy to the interior. Some of these houses, such 
as the house of Kamal Singh (pl. 9.6) east of the 
ruined Raj Mahal, are private residences, and their 


large structures housing the tombs of Ahmad Shah and his wives. 
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Figure 94 Plan of Chanderi, Madhya Pradesh, with the citadel and fort larger than the old walled town, and the irrigated 
farmland outside the walls (after Cunningham). 


Plate 9.6 Chanderi, the ancestral home of Kamal Singh, exterior fagade from the north-west, showing the entrance to the 
west court, and the lack of windows onto the street typical of the domestic architecture of the town. 
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Plate 9.7 House of Kamal Singh, the more public western court (birinz) from the south, showing the colonnade (now partly 


walled up), and the audience hall on the upper level. 


original layout remains with only minor alterations. 
Kamal Singh’s house is built with two courtyards, 
the larger outer court or biruni on the western side, 
with the main entrance and a colonnade at ground 
level, and the semi-public reception room or audience 
hall preserved as a spacious colonnaded hall in three 
bays and 12 aisles running the whole width of the 
northern side of the courtyard at the upper level, 
and connected with the western colonnade (pl. 9.7). 
At ground level the colonnade would be suitable for 
stabling and storage of goods. The inner and more 
secluded court or andarini is on the eastern side 
with colonnades on all sides and access to the corner 
tower (pl. 9.8). 

Another house, west of the West Gate near the 
Kirat Sagar reservoir, is a good example of a four- 
storeyed house with a single courtyard. This house 
has a colonnaded entrance porch on the street side, 
and two registers of airy balconies (pl. 9.9), as well 
as high parapets giving seclusion to the flat roof ter- 
races. Although now used as a tenement this house 
also gives an impression of the grand houses of Chan- 
deri, and the contrast between the environment of 
the street and that of the successively more private 
territory of the home (pl. 9.10). The houses set along 
plain bare paved streets and lanes (pl, 9.11) also give 
an impression of the likely environment of towns 
like Tughlugabad, built some generations earlier. 

Tughluqabad may not have been the first Indian 
town with a Perso-Islamic design and we may assume 
that cities such as Kildghari and Siri — amongst 
Others — had already been planned on a similar 
Outline, but Tughluqabad marks a time when the 
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Plate 9.8 House of Kamal Singh, the more secluded eastern 
court (andarint) looking north-east with the entrance to 
the stairs to the tower in the corner. Parts of the 
colonnades have been walled up later. 


tradition was firmly established. The social and 
military advantages of this new urban form were so 
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Plate 9.9 Chanderi, four-storeyed house west of the West Gate near Kirat Sagar, with the fortification walls in the 
background. At ground level the house looks inwards and there are no windows, but the upper levels and roof terraces 
provided views. The house is now divided into a number of dwellings (Public Works Department NR 30). 


Plate 9.10 House west of the West Gate (PWD NR 30), central courtyard looking north, showing the cantileve 
in front of the colonnades of the upper level. 


red balcony 
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Plate 9.11 Chanderi. old houses at the south of the town, and north of the fortification walls of the citadel (Bala Qal‘a), 
showing the relatively plain street facades and the remains of a projecting upper balcony. 


overwhelming that in spite of the strict classical 
Indian rules on the form of a city no future town 
builder — Hindu or Muslim alike — could ignore 
these benefits. After Tughluqabad, only a few Mus- 
lim towns such as Bijapur and the unfinished nearby 
town of Nausarpir!® were designed with a concen- 
tric plan, while virtually all other towns, the Mughal 


16 Henry Cousens, Bijapur and its Architectural Remains, ASI, new 
Imperial Series, XXXVII, Bombay, 1916, pl. 118, Map of the environs 
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cities included, employed in their design the prin- 
cipals of planning seen in Tughlugabad and even the 
ancient Hindu towns such as Madura were reorga- 
nised to conform to this type of plan. Only in modern 
times when motor vehicles have transformed the 
notion of a comfortable distance to be travelled 
within a town, have the size and make up of our 


of Bijapur. 
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cities begun to swell. As with other parts of the world, 
older design traditions were abandoned in the 
subcontinent. It was a time for new — western — 
concepts of urban planning to be exercised for cities 
such as New Delhi, Islamabad and Chandigarh. At 
first glance, in the design of these cities, the older 
concepts seem to have been left out, but traditions 
die hard. Le Corbusier's Chandigarh,!7 divided into 
sectors and with a spinal street leading to the civic 
buildings — with great emphasis on the symbolic 
elements of power in a "democratic state" — seems 
to reverberate the arrangement of quarters (mahalla) 
and the processional street. The idea of a spinal 
Street is even stronger in the design of New Delhi,!8 
where the grand Raj Path leads to the monumental 
"palaces" of the Secretariat, which house the adminis- 
tration of the Central Government, deliberately 
Picked out with elements from Indian architectural 
traditions.!° In both Chandigarh and New Delhi the 
notion of a ceremonial street with state institutions 
at One end is present, but in neither of them does the 


17 Le Corbusier Sketchbooks 1950-1954, notes by Francoise de 
Franclieu, (Thames and Hudson) London, II, 1981, notebook E18 
sketches nos. 331-366, note in particular his sketch of the traditional 
main street of Patiala (331) followed almost immediately with his 
first two sketches of the town plan of Chandigarh (335-6), his note on 
the use of water and the sketch of a lake-sized reservoir (348), and 
his sketch of the processional street with a temple at one end (352) 
noting: “tres important la grande route", E 19, sketches nos. 388-407, 
particularly those related to water (392) followed by his sketch of an 
Indo-Persian style garden (399); also see Takamasa Yosizaka, Le 
Corbusier, Chandigarh, the new capital of Punjab, India. 1951, 
edited and photographed by Yukio Futagawa, Global Architecture, 
XXX, Tokyo (A.D.A. Edita), 1981, 10-11 (layout plan of the city of 
Chandigarh); Anil Kumar, Birth and development of Chandigarh, 
Chandigarh forty years after Le Corbusier, Architectura et Natura 
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street attract people to share the space in their 
everyday life, as there is nothing there which relates 
to the public. This failure is partly due to the absence 
of a crucial component, the public place at the other 
end — in the case of a Muslim city the congregational 
mosque. In the age of mass media a processional 
street may no longer provide the main interface 
between the public and the state. Furthermore, for a 
modern "secular" India it was also perceived inap- 
propriate to give any religious focus to a major 
public space. While this argument has its merits, for 
these grand ceremonial streets no other type of 
space was suggested which would appeal to all. The 
other side of this delicate balance was left blank, 
and it is perhaps for this reason that in neither of 
these cities do the ceremonial streets function fully. 
The design principles underlying Tughluqabad and 
other traditional cities remain as relevant now as 
they were many centuries ago, and can still provide 
lessons for modern designers. 


Quarterly Documents, (Arch 
undated but ¢, 1991, pp. 19-23, 
18 Robert Grant Irvin 


itecture and Nature) Amsterdam, 


8. Indian Summer, Lutyens, Baker and 
Imperial Dethi, (Yale University Press) New Haven and London, 
1981, 53-76, 102 noting the Viceroy’s outline of the brief that the 
new city should integrate Palladian and Pathan principles, By Pathan 
he referred to the pre-Mughal Muslim architecture which was 4 
Prominent feature of Delhi at the time but is now obscured by 
modern developments, 

19 For example, Baker designed two very pleasant and impressive 
Chatris at the point where the processional street of the Secretariat 
Opens to the great plaza (ibid, 160-161, fig. 57; 283, fig. 194; 300, fig. 
217), Other chatris are set on the roofs and around the domes in a 
Similar manner to the traditional designs (ibid, 281, figs. 192-3). 


APPENDIX I 
THE LAKE AND ITS WATERWORKS 


Creating a lake at the south of Tughluqabad must 
have been a challenge for the architect and en- 
gineer, Ahmad b. Ayaz as the site was not close to 
the River Jumna and it was apparently impractical 
to bring the river water to the town by means of a 
canal. The lake was, therefore, dependent on local 
streams and monsoon floodwater, the level of which 
would decrease severely in the dry season, while the 
whole lake might even dry up in a long drought. 
This was possibly a reason for Firiz Shah Tughluq’s 
choice of a very different site for Firizaibad — his 
own capital of Delhi — far away from Tughluqabad 
and from Muhammad b. Tughluq’s capital Jahan- 
panah. Firizabad was sited so that it was possible to 
excavate a canal and bring water to the edge of the 
palaces. It was this canal which was also used for 
transporting the well-known Ashokan column set up 
at Kotla Firiz Shah, celebrated in the Strat-i Firuz 
Shahi. The canal was later incorporated into the de- 
sign of Shah Jahanabad, and provided an expanse of 
water to the east of the Red Fort, where the site of 
the canal can still be seen overlooked by the private 
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pavilions in the fort. 

In Tughluqabad available water from the surroun- 
ding area was channelled into a depression at the 
south of the town where the water was regulated by 
means of several dams and a sluice-gate controlling 
the outlet which flowed into a canal. The dams are 
constructed as simple earth-banks lined on the lake 
side with blocks of stone. The main stretch of the 
earthwork is over 200 m. long and runs between 
Tughluqabad and ‘Adilabad (pl. 10.1). The area to 
the east of the dam (fig. 5.1 no. 41) is flattened and 
the outer fortified walls of ‘Adilabad are set about 
100 m. to the east of the dam. In the wall several 
sets of steps (no. 42) give access to the water at 
intervals. These steps seem to be part of the original 
construction, but could have also been added at the 
time of the construction of ‘Adilabad, when the area 
to the east of the dam may have been intended to 
function as an internal urban space between the east 
gate of the new citadel and the town — a space similar 
to those in front of the main gate of other sultanate 
forts. 


Plate 10.1 Tughlugqabad lake, view of the southern end of the retaining wall of the dam between the Khirki Gate and 
‘Adilabad seen from the lakeside showing the steps leading to the water and in the background the ‘Adilabad citadel. 
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Figure 10.1 The sluice 


SLUICE-GATE 


The construction of Tughluqabad follows well- 
established methods of its time and were it not fora 
few exceptional buildings which display advanced 
engineering achievements, Tughlugabad would not 
have been much different from many other sultanate 
forts. However, a number of the Tughluqabad buil- 
dings are somewhat unique in India. The audience 
iwan with its unusually wide span is one example. 
Ajthough many later audience halls and other build- 
ings followed the structural principles of the iwan of 
Tughlugabad, none had the grand scale of their pro- 
totype. Another example was the escape route, a 
simple construction with a sophisticated design con- 
cept, restricting the movement of an attacking party 
which would have had to scramble backwards down 
the steps of a tunnel, while the escaping party — 
also going down backwards — would be facing the 
pursuers to fend them off. Another example of such 
ingenious structures is the sluice-gate, a relatively 


1 Yarnamoto, Il, 46-54 and pl. 49 at the end of the book 
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-gate and dam for the lake south of Tughluqabad, location plan. 


small building which controlled the level of the lake 
water, not with complex machinery, but by simple 
devices which could be operated by a single unskilled 
person — an uncomplicated structure with a truly 
sophisticated design. 

The sluice-gate has been surveyed earlier by the 
late Professor Tatsuro Yamamoto and his team.! 
Nevertheless, the survey of Tughluqabad would not 
be complete without a discussion on this feature, 
particularly as Yamamoto’s report is entirely in 
Japanese with no English summary. Also at the time 
of the earlier survey the lower parts of the sluice- 
gate were buried under debris. Later this debris was 
removed together with two additional piers, which 
had been constructed at later dates presumably to 
reinforce the structure. Although fresh sediment has 
again obscured the lower sluices most parts of the 
original structure can now be seen (pls, 10.2-10.3). 
For our fresh drawings the earlier survey has been 
consulted, but the lower parts of the sluice-gate are 
also shown. In addition a detailed plan of the top level 
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water level 


Figure 10.4 Sluice-gate, western elevation, lake side. 


of the sluices as well as a perspective have been 
produced to demonstrate the method of operation. 

In 1999 two retaining walls were constructed at 
the northern side of the sluice-gate, to consolidate 
the nearby modern road, and channel away its flood 
water. These walls now flank the sluice-gate at the 
side of the lake, and although the sluice-gate itself 
has not been damaged the effect of the original 
setting of the feature against the lake has been lost. 
Furthermore, the sediment of the floodwater, now 
channelled to pass through the sluices, will soon fill 
up the feature again. 

The sluice-gate (figs. 5.1 no. 43, 10.1) is located to 
the south of the Khirki Gate and near the north end 
of the dam between Tughluqabad and ‘Adilabad. 
The structure opens to a canal with stone-lined walls 
which runs between the dam and the outer fortifi- 
cation walls of ‘Adilabad. Although the eastern end 
of the canal is not well preserved, it appears that it 
was divided into two branches, one taking the water 
to the irrigated fields and the other leading to the 
Moat around the town wall. It is likely that the excess 
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Figure 10.3 Sluice-gate, plan showing all four levels. 


> 


Figure 10.5 Sluice-gate, eastern elevation, dam side, also 
showing the section of the canal. 


water of the lake filled this moat and also the lake 
at the north-east side of the town through the tunnel 
under the wall (no. 36). 

The sluice-gate itself (figs. 10.2-10.5) consists of 
three arches, each containing nine small sluices set 
at four levels, three sluices at each level. The arches 
facing the lake on the western side are walled up 
with massive stones and the inlets of the sluices are 
small rectangular canals, the profiles of which ap- 
pear as small apertures on the lake side. Inside the 
arches, the four levels of sluices are stacked in a 
step form with eight steps (figs. 10.6-10.7). The lower 
step of each set of sluices is for standing on and the 
upper one has the slots, each about 35 x 10 cm. 
wide and 75 cm. deep, to house the wooden shutters 
which controlled the flow of water (fig. 10.8). Access 
to each level of the steps is provided via two sets of 
stairs built into the piers at either end of the struc- 
ture, with openings in the inner piers connecting the 
arches to each other (pl. 10.4). 

The operation of the sluice-gate was therefore 
simple and could have been carried out by a single 
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Figure 10.6 Sluice-gate, detailed plan of central portion 
showing one row of shutter slots. 


Rez 


water level 


plan level 


plan level 


Figure 10.7 Sluice-gate, transverse section A-A through 
central arch. 


Plate 10.2 Sluice-gate near the ‘Adilabad Gate, gencral view from the cast showing the canal which took the excess water 
to the fields and the moats. 


person, who could first go down to the lowest level 
to insert smal] shutters into the slots of the lowest 
nine canals. The water of the lake would then rise 
up to the middle level and the same process could 
be repeated at this level, and later at the upper level 
when the water level had risen appropriately (pls. 
10.5-10.6). In the case of heavy monsoon rainfall, 
again a single person could remove the shutters of 
the upper level and the excess water would gush 
through the sluices and flow as a small waterfall 
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through the arches. The shutters would have been 
taller than the slots, with their upper ends standing 
above the level of the steps, and could have had 
holes, handles or metal rings to fit a lever which 
could be used when the shutters were being pulled 
out under pressure of the water. Dividing the water 
canals into a total of 36 small ones — rather than 
three large ones, one in each arch — eliminated the 
requirement for large sluice shutters which would 
have to be operated by chains and pulleys, powered 
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Plate 10.3 Sluice-gate seen from the lake looking east towards the water outlets in 1992, before a modern retaining wall 
was built for the main road passing the site. 
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Plate 10.4 Detail of the arches housing the sluices from the north-west showing three levels of ope 


ings for controlling the 
water, 
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Figure 10.8 Sluice-gate, section B-B and exonometric perspective of central portion, showing the probable type of wooden 
shutters used to regulate the water. 


Plate 10.5 Southern arch of the sluice-gate, interior from 
the east, showing the slots for controlling the water, and 
the openings between the piers, 


Plate 10,6 Interior of the central arch from the north 
looking down on the slots for the shutters which would 
have been small and light enough to be manipulated. by 
hand. 
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Plate 10.7 Sat Pul, the large dam embellished with pavilions south of Siri, seen from the lake to its north, 
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perhaps by buffaloes or elephants when under full of the sluices (pl. 10.9). These are designed on a 
pressure from the water. more traditional principle, and each arch would have 

The system seems to have been efficient to the | accommodated a large and heavy shutter about 3m. 
extent that the upper parts of the structure could high by 3.4 m. wide. To dam the water each shutter 
remain dry, as from the imposts up the arches were could be lowered by four ropes or chains into the 
plastered, and most of the plaster has remained slot provided within the arch below, with the ropes 
intact. The system seems to have remained in use _ or chains operated by a wheel, the shaft of which was 
long after Tughluqabad itself was abandoned. In the _ fitted into the piers of the arch above. The size of 
course of time the lake eventually filled with sediment _ the opening and the shutters indicate that the water 
up the maximum level of water — an inevitable fate _ level of the reservoir could not exceed 5 m., of 
for all efficient dams. The site of the lake was later which 2 m. would have been undrainable and below 
used for cultivation until recent years, but has now _ the level of the sluices, otherwise the water would 
been fenced off and is in danger of being built over. have flowed over the arches and into the mechanism. 
The design concept of this sluice-gate, to retain and This level is about the same as that of the lake of 
control the water of a relatively large lake bya very | Tughluqabad, most of which could be drained. The 
simple method and with minimum use of power is a wheels and the shutters have not survived, but their 
great engineering achievement of its time. So far no _ fittings have remained, showing that while Sat Pul 
other earlier example of this type of structure has been was indeed an achievement in engineering, its 
seen, and if the design is yet another innovative idea mechanism was heavy to operate and required high 
of Ahmad b. Ayaz, we must regard him as a truly maintenance and a massive structure to support it. 


remarkable engineer and architect. As a result Sat Pul is a grand and impressive feature, 
and likely to have attracted many visitors from the 
SAT PUL cities of Delhi. It is also known that the flanking 


chambers later added at the upper part were used as 
In the vicinity of Delhi there are two other major —_ a madrasa. 
waterworks, Sat Pul (pl. 10.7) and Band-i Wazirabad, As far as the date of the structure is concerned 
both generally regarded to be later than those of — Saiyid Ahmad Khan? suggests that the building was 
Tughluqabad, but the dating of Sat Pul is not entirely constructed by Muhammad b. Tughluq in 727/1326-7. 
certain. Sat Pul2 (seven arches) is a substantial struc- This dating has been generally accepted and referred 
ture situated about 1.5 kilometres south of Siri and to in most of the later studies. The date is not impro- 
in fact consists of eleven arches of which the seven _ bableas the area was indeed in the vicinity of Muham- 
central arches are set at a lower level with sluices to mad b. Tughluq’s capital, Jahanpanah, but it seems 
control the water (pl. 10.8). Above the arches is an- __ surprising that after the Tughluqabad experience the 
other level, the arches of which house the mechanism _ designers of Sat Pul would have reverted to an older 


2 For a detailed survey of the building see Yamamoto, Ill, 57-68 and 3 Saiyid Ahmad Khan, Athdr al-sanddid, Delhi, 1854, Chapter 3, 31- 
pl. 50 at the end of the book; also see Anthony Welch and Howard 2. The feature is also mentioned to have been known as Sat Pilla 
Crane, The Tughluqs: master builders of the Delhi sultanate, (seven steps) but this name is no longer in use. 


Mugarnas, |, 1983, 154-5. 
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Plate 10.8 Sat Pul from the platform on the canal side looking north-east to the lower register of arches with slots for 
housing shutters to control the water. The platform on the right is modern. 


and more traditional design, particularly at the time 
when Ahmad b. Ayaz was the grand vizier and en- 
joyed immense influence on all architectural and en- 
gineering projects. We could perhaps presume that 
the design of the sluice-gate in Tughluqabad was not 
entirely successful and that for this later project, in 
spite of the relatively smaller reservoir, an older but 
more proven device was preferred. However, there 
are some indications that Sat Pul may be older than 
suggested. The reservoir was known as the water of 
Siri (ab-i siri) and Sat Pul as band-i siri (the dam of 
Siri). The location of Sat Pul south of Siri also indi- 
cates that it may have been associated with this 
town, and was probably built as part of ‘Ala al-din 
Khalji’s project to provide water for his capital. In 
this case the earlier type of installation would be ex- 
pected as the date of construction of Sat Pul would 
be a generation or so earlier than Tughluqabad. As 
Jahanpanah was adjacent to Siri, Muhammad b. 
Tughluq would have maintained the structure, and 
even extended and improved it, a case that certainly 
applies to the next sultan, Firiz Shah. According to 
Barni:4 


pe SLI I> 2 Ale 5 9 poh OU oF shan sles oy 
Ce lee Ky pe Rohe gayle Sl} jy 


4 Barni, 565-6. 
5 The other two were the Jami‘ of Firdzabad and the madrasa of 
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GLANS 0 pe 9 gy SUEL dae jh go bs ol BL 
AF Cond als 99 Gyles OF yl) y WT bi 2 Oe 
29 ¢l G22 9 22K joe oT GIB paw jl Obey oli 
cml 0 Ley bane 29 pul oltol; abl ye 5! ul 
AF SAD pom Gall y Ut pod Lb yan de 9 UY 

dF Cy le SF le Slee YI 52 Cal bel pal 5) 


The third bencficial construction of Sultan Firtz 
Shah in the capital city of Delhi is the upper 
building of the sluice-gate of Siri (imdrat-i bala 
band-i strt) which equals the firmament in height 
and in splendour of construction, and for purity of 
air is the envy of the buildings of the occupied 
quarter of the carth. None of the other sacred places 
look like it. What a building, which deserves to be 
called a palace, but would be better called a khana- 
qa@h, and even more appropriately a madrasa. If in 
the capital city of Delhi any building could claim to 


Firdz Shah at Haud-i Khass. 
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Plate 10.9 Sat Pul, a niche on the upper register of the dam side, showing the place for fixing the apparatus for controlling 
the water, by means of heavy shutters probably hung on ropes or chains and operated with wheels and pulleys. 
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be equal to the Madrasa of Firiiz Shah it would be 
this upper building of the sluice-gate of the water of 
Siri, the pleasant breezes of which tell the tale of 
the air of the garden of Eden. From that wonderful 
building observers can see heavenly gardens and 
pastures in all directions. The splendours of that 
building are to the extent that the pens of all admirers 
would fail to describe its delights. By the benevo- 
lence of the king of Islam a great madrasa has been 
established there and the noblest of the imams and 
learned men (sayyid al-a'imma wa al-‘ulamda’), Maulana 
Najm al-milla wa al-din Samarqandi, who is of the 
Tarest of the masters is now teaching at that blessed 
college. 


Unless the historian is speaking of a much grander 
building on the site which has not survived, his ac- 
count appears somewhat hyperbolic, as the additional 
upper structures are no more than two large rooms, 
which appear as flanking towers of the sluice-gate, 
with terraces at the northern side, connected to each 
other via a number of steps and the causeway over 
the lower arches of the sluice-gate. 


BAND-I WAZIRABAD 


The other sluice-gate, known as Band-i Wazirabad,° 
is located to the north of Delhi, about 9 kilometres 
north of Kotla Firiz Shah, the site of the palaces of 
Firiizabad. The sluice-gate is part of the substantial 
waterworks which included a dam, bridge and canal 
all constructed by Firiz Shah Tughluq and recorded 
by Shams-i Siraj’ to be only one among many dams 
and waterworks built by this sultan. Wazirabad is a 


III, 68-76 and pl. 51 at the end of the book, 


6 Survey in Yamamoto, 
[I], 290, monument no, 409; ASINC, 1914, 40- 


also see Hasan and Page, 
4], pls. 28-29. 
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village associated with Makhdim Shah ‘Alam whose 
mosque and tomb® are adjacent to the south-east of 
the waterworks. The sluice-gate there is similar to 
that in Tughluqabad which was clearly a prototype 
for the design. However, the Wazirabad sluice-gate 
is slightly smaller and the three arches housing the 
sluices together measure 6.4 m. wide. As with Tugh- 
luqabad the central arch contains stacks of three 
small sluices in each register, which would have 
again been controlled by small shutters about 40 cm. 
wide and 85 cm. high. The side arches, however, are 
narrower and house stacks of two sluices. A main 
difference in the design is that there are only two 
registers of sluices — rather than four as provided at 
Tughluqabad — and above these registers are three 
registers of openings in the retaining wall for the 
free flow of excess water. As the water would never 
have reached above 2 m. there was no need to 
reinforce the retaining wall with solid piers between 
the arches, and the outlet space is made into a cham- 
ber which is accessible by steps from the side piers. 
So far this sluice-gate is the only surviving exam- 
ple of its kind dating from the time of Firiz Shah, 
and we cannot be certain how far the innovations at 
Tughluqabad were taken further and perhaps im- 
proved on by Firiiz Shah, who was particularly keen 
on engineering schemes. The Wazirabad sluice-gate, 
on the other hand, does not represent any particular 
advancement in design. On the contrary, it seems to 
be a mere imitation, perhaps without the designer 
contemplating the full potential of the original 


prototype. 


7 Shams-i Siraj, 330. 
8 Yamamoto, |, 55-6, nos, M. 18, 83, T. 89; Ill, 69. 


APPENDIX II 
THE TOMB OF GHIYATH AL-DIN 


The well-known tomb of Ghiyath al-din — a square 
domed chamber in the courtyard of a small octagonal 
fortified island south-west of the citadel — is the 
only monument in Tughlugabad which is well pre- 
served and is mentioned in most general works.! 
The monument is also included in the list of touristic 
sites of Delhi, but it is rather far from the other sites, 
and only the more intrepid travellers take the trouble 
of visiting the building. The tomb has also been sur- 
veyed, first by Cunningham? and Page? and later in 
some detail by Wetzel4 and Yamamoto.) A reason 
for the attention paid to this building is partly its 
good state of preservation, but its grand design, the 
delicate use of different coloured stone in its cons- 
truction, and above all its imposing structure contri- 
bute to its recognition as an outstanding sultanate 
monument. The spirit of the tomb was perhaps best 
evoked by Fergusson® as early as 1876: 


Plate 11.1 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din Tughlug seen from the site of the lake looking north-wes 
long stretch of the causeway can be seen, but its arches are buried in silt, In this 1999 
Toad builders gives an impression of how the site would have looked when under constr 


1 For a list of the general works mentioning this monument see 
above, p. 5, note 9. For an earlier version of this appendix see M. 
Shokoohy and N. H. Shokoohy, The Tomb of Ghiyath al-din at 
Tughlugabad: pisé architecture of Afghanistan translated into stone 
in Delhi, Cairo to Kabul, London, 2002, 207-221. 

2 ASIR, 1862-5 (Report for 1862-3), 213-14; A. Cunningham, Report 
of the proceedings of the Archaeological Surveyor to the 
Government of India for the season of 1862-63, JASB, XXXIII, 1865, 
Supplementary Number (addenda to the main number), lxxii-Ixxiii. 

3 Hasan and Page, IV, 2-5. Hasan and Page, as well as Cunningham, 
only give some measurements, but no sketches or drawings. 

4 Friedrich Wetzel, Islamische Grabbauten in Indien, Ausgabe, 
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His tomb, which was finished at least, if not built, by 
his successor, instead of being situated in a garden, 
as is usually the case, stands by itself in a strongly- 
fortified citadel of its own, surrounded by an arti- 
ficial lake. The sloping walls and almost Egyptian 
solidity of this mausoleum, combined with the bold 
and massive towers of the fortifications that sur- 
round it, form a model of a warrior’s tomb hardly to 
be rivalled anywhere, and in singular contrast with 
the elegant and luxuriant garden-tombs of the more 
settled and peaceful dynasties that succeeded. 


However, there is little reason to believe that the 
building was not constructed by Ghiyath al-din 
himself.” Not only does the design of the building 
and its site as an island in the middle of the lake (fig. 
5.1, pl. 11.1) seem to be integral to the master plan 
of the town, but there is other historical evidence to 
confirm this. Ibn Battita® informs us that when the 


au 
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t. To the right of the tomb a 
photograph a temporary camp for 
uction in the fourteenth century, 


1918, reprinted Osnabriick, 1970, 24-32. 

5 Yamamoto, Il, 34-56 and pls. 32-4 at the end of the book. 

6 James Fergusson, History of Indian and eastern architecture, 
revised edition by James Burgess and René Spiers, II, London, 1910, 
215, 

7 The view that the tomb was not built by the sultan is also 
expressed by Cunningham without giving any evidence, see ASTR, |, 
1862-5, 213. This supposition was later corrected by Marshall who 
states rightly that the building is by Ghiyath al-din, See J. Marshall, 
The monuments of Muslim India, The Cambridge history of India, 
Cambridge, 1928, III, 585-6, 

8 Ibn Battuta, 461. 
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sultan died his body and that of his young son 
Mahmid were brought to the tomb which had been 
constructed by the sultan himself, but the main 
evidence comes from an inscription of Ghiyath al- 
din in the building. The epigraph (pl. 11.2) belongs 
to the tomb of Zafar Khan, an army commander of 
Ghiyath al-din who died during the reign of the 
sultan. Ghiyath al-din ordered his body to be buried 
in the northern tower of the perimeter walls of the 
tomb (fig. 11.1), apparently already completed. This 
is the only inscription of Ghiyath al-din found in 
Tughluqabad. The text is in Persian, carved on the 
lintels of the entrance of an octagonal chamber in 
the northern tower:? 


On the outer face of the lintel: 
URIs (hel lors Ulin dpe 3 pe Slee eal Ly 
! pel oLt Gies adel 4! ol y Kol Obese pe 
Se abl AL pie yall 


On the inner face: 


9 Text is given after Hasan and Page; also see Yarnamoto, Il, 38, 
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Figure 11.1 Tughluqabad, the Tomb of 
Ghiyath al-din Tughlugq, plan of the whole 
complex, showing the main tomb in the 
courtyard protected by five towers, and the 
octagonal tomb chamber with the tomb of 
Zafar Khan in the northern tower, adjacent 
to the causeway across the lake to the fort. 
Other features include the arcade running 
along the fortification walls, the mosque by 
the octagonal chamber of the western 
lower, as well as the latrine in the form of 
a balcony behind the colonnade in the 
Square tower at the south. 


9 ADE ye pater ool bs Cl pale... 1 
ab Ab de 56 1) Ube ab o> ole 

2 PHS de pe 6 he ol Ph pp ole slo 2 
sity FL 9557 ge nd Ko Ny 9 LEK jy) ee 
Lay Ay Ld S12 ity dey ey Ld} pte tj LET 
ln SH OLY Is po Ly Gul lel pte ov OL, 
290 Slee gm a ole 


This sacred building was erected during the 
auspicious reign of his majesty (majlis-i a‘ld), the 
lord of the world, Ghiyath al-dunya wa al-din Abu’l- 
Muzaffar Tughlug Shah, the king and the bearer of 
victory for the prince of the believers (the Caliph) 
(ndsir amir al-mu'minin) may God make his reign 
everlasting... [His majesty] putting the affairs of the 
country in order had given the late noble, Zafar 
Khan, the region of Zafarabad. The late Khan, who 
was still a minor, also took over lands as far as the 
borders of Lakhnauti in a few days, and, while he 
was engaged in the seizure of another region, sud- 
denly, by heavenly decree, received a wound from 
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Plate 11.2 The opening line of the inscription on the lintel of the entrance of the tomb of Zafar Khan. The other lines are 
on the other side of the lintel facing the interior. One of the arches of the octagonal chamber, with a Quranic inscription, 


can also be seen, 


the evil eye of fate and left this transitory world for 
the eternal abode. His majesty ordered this sacred 
edifice to be erected for the late Khan (in) the ddr 
al-aman. 


A number of points in the inscription are of 
historical interest. While a few inscriptions of the 
time of Ghiyath al-din are to be found in different 
regions of India, only this one is written at his own 
order, and gives his full title. The title ndsir amir al- 
mu'minin was commonly used by the sultans of 
Khurdsan in the eleventh and twelfth centuries and 
also by early sultans of India. However, after the 
Mongol conquest of Baghdad and the fall of the 
house of the Abbasid caliphs, the title was no longer 
current in the Islamic world. The use of the title by 
Ghiyath al-din may be regarded as a mere continu- 
ation of an older tradition, but it is also well known 
that the Tughluq sultans attached great importance 
to acknowledging the caliphate of the powerless 
descendants of the Abbasids.!° 

In spite of the inscription mentioning only one 
person, there are two tombs, different in shape and 
Size, the larger one near the wall, and the smaller 
One, possibly of the young Zafar Khan, beside it, but 
the identity of the second personage is not known. 


10 Ibn Battita, 423, 474, 478-9; Barni, 491-2; Shams-i Siraj, 273-6, 
Also see; Appendix III, p. 220, Waddington’s coin no, 2: a copper coin 
of Muhammad III bin Tughlaq, struck in the name of the ‘Abbasi 
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There is no date on the inscription, but it seems 
likely that Zafar Khan had taken part in the sultan’s 
campaign to Lakhnauti. If this were the case he 
must have died only a few months before the sultan 
himself. From the inscription it is clear that Zafar 
Khan died some distance away from the capital, 
perhaps as far away as Bengal. Carrying his body in 
the heat and humidity of India must have been a 
difficult and unusual task, particularly with regard 
to Muslim traditions, which require the dead to be 
buried without much delay. However, this is not the 
only known occasion and as we shall see, similar 
arrangements were made for the body of Muhammad 
b. Tughluq, who is also buried in this complex. 

The phrase ddr al-aman (sanctuary) in the 
inscription is particularly worthy of attention. We 
have already seen from the passage in Ibn Battita 
that a building by this name had been constructed 
some generations earlier by Sultan Balban, who was 
later buried there.!! In the Islamic world the shrines 
of saints usually acquire the status of sanctuaries, 
often respected even today. In India it seems that 
the sultans themselves built their tombs to function 
as sanctuaries during their life, and with the hope, 
perhaps, that this function would continue after 
their death, giving their tombs the status of shrines. 


Khalifa Al-Hakim IL 
11 See above, pp, 19-20, pl. 3.2 and note 54, 
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Plate 11.3. The tomb of Ghiyath al-din Tughluq, general view of the courtyard looking north-west and showing the royal 
tomb chamber. The entrance to the compound and the tomb of Zafar Khan are to the right, and the colonnade of the 
mosquc is to the left, behind the tomb. 


This expectation was not always unjustified, as Ibn 
Battita!2 notes that at his time the tomb of Iltut- 
mish’s daughter, Sultan Radiya (d. 634/1236) was a 
sacred shrine, and today in South India the tombs of 
the Ma‘bar sultans in Madura and Tiruparangundram 
are amongst the most revered Muslim shrines of 
the region.!3 The tomb of Ghiyath al-din remained 
known as dar al-aman throughout the Tughluq 
period, and when Muhammad b. Tughluq died in 
752/1351 during his campaign to Thatha in Sind, his 
body was brought to Delhi, and was buried in the 
dar al-aman by the grave of his father. Firiz Shah 
refers to the building by the same name and 
records:!4 


3! La jo Cal Sha ghee Jb ps y orn aS ULI I> 59 
sls 0d 2 5) ILE gt OT yy yp yl She Spe 
9 edi 93 o pam 3) Ko... aol J OLS war ULE 50 
22 Selintl F C5 59 gele by op! UL yal 
ol 3 Ue Ula ol Lamer oye yo y ype GLK Ie ye 
lls ail PATS A Ot ott ap glbee 9 Lights as 
9 set 9 ptey SN Ole shal ar SLT 5 try ott ate 
port elie fod jolt atyy otf asl L ycus 
03 ged tly SN pel ely pKa ph 9 0d pet LS peal pits 
450d F Gybive 92 Aerme 9 gts dy AS ye 59 yt go b he 
12 Ibn Battata, 446. 


13 M. Shokoohy, Muslim Architecture of South India, London, 2003, 
34-46, 57-65. 
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In the ddr al-amdn which is the resting place and the 
tomb of my masters, | fitted doors of sandal-wood 
and over the graves of those kings erected canopies 
made from curtains of a door of the House of 
Ka’ba.... Also with the help of the most glorious Lord 
and the most perfect Almighty this dissident slave 
lof God] succeeded in obtaining on behalf of the late 
king Muhammad Shah — who was my lord, my master 
and my teacher — deeds of forgiveness from survivors 
of those who, by Divine decree, had been killed, and 
from those who had been maimed in the eye, nose, 
arm or leg. | made each one of the survivors and 
heirs satisfied by providing them with riches, and 
obtained their written deeds of satisfaction duly 
attested by witnesses and deposited them in a box 
and put them in the ddr al-amdn over the head of 
the grave of the late sultan, may God illuminate his 
grave, so that by His all-encompassing mercy our 
master and teacher be submerged in His forgiveness. 


Inside the royal tomb chamber there are three 
simple tombstones, covered with plaster and without 
any inscription. The central tomb is believed to be 
that of the sultan himself, and that to its east of his 
son Muhammad, but the identity of the third, which 


14 Firdz Shah Tughluq, Futahat-i Firaz Shahi, ed. Shaikh Abdur 
Rashid, Aligarh, 1954, 14-16. 
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Plate 11.4 Courtyard of the tomb looking south-east towards the arcades, with the entrance to the semi-circular chamber 
to the left, the blank wall of the southern tower in the centre, and the entrance to the chamber with a latrine to the right 
behind the tomb. The engaged column of the eastern entrance of the tomb chamber can also be seen. 


is smaller in size, is not entirely clear. Some of the 
earlier reports!5 speculate that it may belong to 
Ghiyath al-din’s wife and Muhammad’s mother, 
Makhdiima Jahan (Mistress of the World). This is 
not entirely unlikely, as we know from the account 
of Ibn Battita!® that the Queen enjoyed exceptional 
privileges, and it is possible that after her death!7 
she was buried next to her husband. Furthermore 
the tombstone has a flat top, which may be an 
indication that it belongs to a woman, as opposed to 
the solid pointed arch which is considered to indicate 
men’s tombstones.!8 However, the personage who is 
known to have been buried there is the prince 
Mahmiid, the favourite son of Ghiyath al-din, who 
was apparently a child, and was killed at the same 
time as his father. Although it is possible that the 
second grave in Zafar Khan’s tomb chamber may be 
that of Mahmid, it is unlikely that the son of the 
sultan would be buried beside the grave of a com- 
mander rather than that of his father, unless Zafar 
Khan, also a minor, were a close relative, which is not 
known. 

The royal tomb chamber itself is set at the north 
Side of a pentagonal fortified courtyard (fig. 11.1, pl. 


15 AS/R, 1862-5, 216; Hasan and Page, op. cit, 2. 

16 Ibn Battita, 515-16, 

17 Makhdima Jahan died in Delhi during the later years of 
Muhammad b, Tughlug’s reign, ai the time when his commanders 
were revolting against him (c. 1345-6), Barni, 482-3, records that she 
died when Muhammad was a few stages away from Delhi on his way 
to put down the revoll at Multan, but does not mention where she 
was buried. 

18 The question of whether the form of the fourteenth-century 
tombstones of North India indicates the gender of the deceased is not 
yet fully studied. While the general rule noted above might apply in 
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11.3). The fortification is similar in details to that of 
the town, but is smaller in scale, rising over 13 m. 
from the floor of the lake up to the crenellations, 
and about 11 m. above the water level when the 
lake was fairly full.!9 The fortification has three 
large circular towers at the main corners and two 
smaller towers: that at the eastern angle is semi- 
circular, and that at the south-western angle is 
rectangular. The square tower has a small covered 
balcony supported by stone corbelled brackets. A 
hole in the floor of the balcony indicates that it was 
a latrine (fig. 11.2). This is the only example of its 
kind found in Tughluqabad, but such arrangements 
for latrines were common in Tughluq forts and a 
good example can be seen in Hisar.2° Around the 
fortification walls run the usual vaulted arcades 
which are about 2 m. wide (pl. 11.4), smaller than 
those at Tughluqabad. They do not, however, open 
directly into the towers, leaving the chambers acces- 
sible only from the courtyard. As a whole most of 
the details of the fortifications of the tomb are scaled- 
down versions of those in Tughluqabad, keeping the 
courtyard, the tomb, and the whole complex in pro- 
portion, 


most cases, it is possible that the grave of an immature boy could 
have also been surmounted by a tombstone with a flat top. The form 
was apparently later stylised in fifteenth-century Gujarat, where all 
sullanate tombstones have flat tops, but those of the men have a small 
solid feature with a pointed arch carved on the top near the head of 
the slab, 

19 The area of the lake has silted up to about 3 m, above the original 
level, and the lower parts of the arched piers of the causeway are 
now buried under sediment, see Appendix |. 

20 HMisdr-i Firdza, 28, fig. 10, pl. Ie, 
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Plate 11.5 The arched causeway to the tomb from the south-east with the postern gate to the fort in the background. In 


this photograph, the floodwater of the 1994 monsoon gives an impression of how the lake would appear, but normally the 
site of the lake no longer retains rainwater. 


Figure 11.2 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din, section D-D of the Plate 11.6 The exterior of the portal to the compound seen 
southern rectangular tower of the tomb complex, provided from the causeway to the north-east, and showing the bat- 
with a latrine. tlements and loopholes. 
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Plate 11.7 The tomb of Zafar Khan in the northern corner of the complex from the roof of the arcade looking north-east 
and showing the entrance chamber to the right of the tomb. In the foreground is the access from the roof to the stairs in 


the arcade. 


The causeway which links the postern gate of the 
fort to the tomb (pl. 11.5) is in the form of a bridge 
180 m. long, which originally had 27 arches, several 
of which were demolished some time ago to give 
way to the Delhi-Gorgaon road. During the last 
decade the road has been widened but the old gap in 
the causeway has been retained at the same size and 
no other arches have been demolished. The cause- 
way joins the northern tower of the tomb complex, 
and skirts round it arriving at the entrance of the 
enclosure (figs. 11.3-11.6) just to the south-east of 
the tower. The causeway is about 9 m. below the 
level of the crenellations and 5.5 m. below the level 
of the courtyard. The arched portal (pl. 11.6) of the 
entrance is once again a scaled down version of the 
Tughlugabad portals, but the interior is different. 
Four steps ascend from the causeway to the portal, 
which opens to a corridor with a niche at the north 
and another at the western side, but at the south side 
a flight of steps ascends to a small hall at the level 
of the courtyard. The entrance to the courtyard is a 
simple opening at the west side of the hall. The cir- 
culation, as with the main gates of Tughluqabad, 
takes a dog-legged form, but the stairs for the tomb 
entrance are inside the portals, rather than being on 
the exterior. 

We have already noted the tomb of Zafar Khan 
(figs. 11.4-11.6, pls. 11.7-11.8) being in the octagonal 
chamber within the northern tower. The chamber is 
domed with a hemispherical dome standing on eight 
arched piers, with Quranic inscriptions running 
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round the interior of the arches. A hemispherical 
dome is not a common feature in India, as the form 
of true domes, which had been imported a few 
generations earlier from Khurdsan, has the profile of 
a pointed arch. On the other hand, hemispherical 
domes, originating from Byzantine architecture, 
cover most of the Islamic buildings of Anatolia. The 
dome of the tomb may be one of the rare occasions 
when a direct influence from Anatolian architecture 
is seen in India. On the exterior, the dome is faced 
with white marble, a contrast to the red sandstone 
of the structure itself. A similar chamber also exists 
in the western tower, but the interior arrangement is 
slightly different and the original roof has been lost 
(pl. 11.9). It is likely that there was a third chamber 
in the southern tower, but only the shell of this 
tower has survived and the original arrangement of 
its interior is not clear. 

The location of the two tombstones in the Zafar 
Khan chamber is worthy of attention as they are set 
at one side rather than in the centre, probably to 
leave room for other graves. The chambers in the 
other towers could have also been intended to house 
more graves. If this were so, it may be a further 
indication that the dar al-aman was conceived as a 
shrine, which like that of a saint would be surrounded 
by the tombs of followers, or in this case nobles. 
Muslims attach great importance to being buried 
near (mujawir) the shrine of a saint or a descendent 
of the Prophet. However, if this was Ghiyath al-din’s 
intention, it seems that his son did not fulfil the 
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Figure 11.3. Tomb of Ghiyath al-din, plan of 
the entrance to the tomb complex and the 
lower level of the northern tower. 


Figure 11.4 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din, plan of 
the entrance at courtyard level, and the tomb 
of Zafar Khan in the northern tower. 
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Figure 11.5 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din, section A-A through the entrance, also showing the elevation of the northern tower 
and tomb of Zafar Khan. 


Figure 11.6 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din, section B-B through the northern tower and octagonal tomb chamber. 
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Plate 11.8 The octagonal tomb of Zafar Khan, interior 
looking north and showing the dome which rests directly 
on the arches and corbel-stones set at the corners of the 
octagon. The outer and inner arches all bear religious 
inscriptions. The two tombs inside the chamber can also be 
seen. 


desire of his father and no other personages were 
buried there. 

The western tower has yet another significance. It 
is orientated toward the gib/a and in front of it is a 
colonnaded structure of red sandstone with a flat 
roof on finely carved monolithic columns. This 
building, which is attached at both sides to the arcade 
of the perimeter walls, is designed as a small mosque 
(pl. 11.10), with its mihrab in the form of a doorway 
to the chamber of the western tower. In India the 
compound of most tombs includes a small mosque 
or prayer wall for visitors. The mosque here could, 
therefore be seen as part of this tradition, but opening 
the mihradb as a door to a chamber is unusual and 
appears only in a very few Islamic buildings in the 
world — often for an exceptional reason. No such 
condition is apparent in the tomb of Ghiydth al-din. 
However, it could have been intended to house the 
resting-place of a religious personage — an inner 
shrine for the mosque similar to that of the shrine 
of Sikandar Shah in South India.2! A saintly tomb in 
the compound of Ghiydth al-din would have 
guarantied its status as a shrine. It is also possible 
that the room, which is also orientated towards 
Mecca, was designed as the private prayer chamber 


21 M. Shokoohy, Muslim Architecture of South India, London, 2003, 
60-4, fig. 2.14, pl. 235. 
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Figure 11.7 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din Tughluq, plan of the 
main domed chamber. 


of the sultan. 

The most important feature in the compound is 
the tomb chamber itself (figs. 11.7-11.9, pls. 11.3 and 
11.11), It is square in plan, measuring on the ex- 
terior 11.7 m. high to the top of the walls below the 
crenellations, and 18.8 m. wide at each side. The 
chamber has three entrances but at the qibla side 
instead of a door is a mihrdadb. The thick walls are 
pronouncedly battered on the exterior, but vertical 
on the interior, measuring at base about 3.5 m. thick 
making the interior 11.75 m. square. At the top, 
however, the walls are only about 2 m. thick, giving 
the walls a slope of 7°, Sloping walls are characteris- 
tic of Tughluq architecture, and apart from where 
they are used for fortification walls appear neither 
in pre-Tughluq buildings nor in the architecture of 
the later dynasties.2? This battering more than all 
other details gives Tughluq architecture its archaic 
or “ancient Egyptian" look, In the tomb, however, 
the battering is perhaps even more pronounced than 
any other Tughluq building, but the true reason for 
the introduction of battered walls to Tughluq archi- 
tecture is still unknown. It could be yet another in- 
novation of the Anatolian Ahmad b. Ayaz, to give 
the monuments a sense of majesty and solidity, but 


22 See above p. 22. 
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Figure 11.8 Cross section C-C of the Tomb of Ghiyath al- 
din looking towards the mihrab. 
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Figure 11.9 Eastern elevation of the Tomb of Ghiyath al- 
din. 


Plate 11.9 Octagonal chamber in the western tower seen from the roof of the mosque looking west. 


it could also be a choice of Ghiyath al-din himself — 
4 nostalgia, perhaps, for the pisé architecture of the 
homeland he had left behind. 

The arches and the dome have a slightly pointed 
and nearly two-centred profile, but the radius of the 
upper segment of each arc is slightly greater than 
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that of the haunch below. The arches also have a 
slightly ogee form on the crown, and the outer ar- 
ches of the mihrdb and the exterior of the doors 
have decorative spear-shaped fringes. The form of 
the arches is not unusual in India and follows closely 
those of the time of Balban and of the Khaljis. It is 
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also like the eleventh- and twelfth-century arches of 
Khurasan, but in the thirteenth and early fourteenth 
century four-centred arches — which could cover 
wider spans with lower heights — became more 
fashionable there, while in India the older form still 
remained a dominant feature in the fourteenth 
century. 

The dome needs particular attention, as in the 
chronology of Indian Islamic architecture it is one of 
the few surviving true domes preserved in its 
original condition. The technology of true domes, 
raised on squinched transitional zones, had been 
imported from Khurdsan to India at least half a 
century earlier, and traces of such domes are found 
in several early buildings including the tomb of 
Balban (pl. 3.2). However, the only standing domes 
earlier than that in Tughlugabad are those of the 
‘Ala’l Darwaza?> in the Quwwat al-Islam complex, 
and of the Jama‘at Khana Masjid?4 in the shrine of 
Nizam al-din Auliya’, both dating from the time of 
‘Ala al-din Khalji. These domes are similar in form, 
but the earlier ones are slightly less imposing. All 
are raised on squinches,25 and in the tomb of 


23 J.A. Page, An historical memoir on the Qutb: Delhi, MASI, no, 22, 
Calcutta, 1926, 14-15, pls. 2, 7. 

24 See above, p. 20-21, pl. 3.4 and note 57. 

25 For a comparison of the squinches in these buildings see Percy 
Brown, Indian Architecture (Islamic period), Bombay, 1981, pl. 10 
facing p. 9. 
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Plate 11.10 The colonnade in front of the western tower, looking south-west. The colonnade seems 
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to have been a mosque, 


the opening to the octagonal chamber (now un-roofed), instead of by a mihrdb. 


Ghiyath al-din the transitional zone appears on the 
exterior as a relatively squat octagon, while in the 
‘Ala’i Darwaza this zone is absorbed into the walls 
and is not apparent at roof level. This early method 
of assimilating the zone is responsible for the squat 
appearance of the dome on the outside. During the 
later periods the height of the octagonal zone was 
gradually increased — sometimes for aesthetic 
reasons only — to give the dome an even higher 
elevation. 

The profile of the dome of Ghiyath al-din is similar 
to the form of the arches in the building. As a result, 
the dome appears at first glance as a hemisphere, 
but when examined closely, the height is slightly 
greater than the radius, giving the dome an elevated 
and well-proportioned appearance — more pro- 
nounced than in the tomb of Zafar Khan. This height 
is further emphasised by a pinnacle in the stylised 
form of a vase or a pitcher (kalasd) over a fluted 
circular cushion or "flattened melon" (amalaka) (figs. 
11.8-11.9). These features are clearly Indian in origin 
and are taken from temple architecture.26 They 
were introduced to Muslim buildings in the early 


26 The features are an integral part of the Sikhara of an Indian 
temple, see Ramacandra Kaulacara, Silpa Prakasa, medieval Orissan 
Sanskrit text on temple architecture, tr. and annotated by Alice 


Boner and Sadasiva Rath Sarma, Leiden, 1966, Sanskrit text, 43-5, tr. 
62-3, pl. 33. 
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days of the Islamic conquest if not earlier,?”7 and 
appear in the corbelled domes of the Ghurid mosque 
of Arha’i din ka jhonpra at Ajmer.?8 Instead of the 
amalaka, sometimes the form is further stylised to 
represent a lotus. It seems that by the time true 
domes were introduced to India these early motifs 
had been fully accepted by Muslims as an integral 
part of the decoration of a dome, and with the ex- 
ception of a few buildings they appear on all Muslim 
domes in India. More interesting is that in around 
the fourteenth century the idea of the pinnacle was 
exported from India to the rest of the Islamic world. 
The amalaka or lotus motif was not adopted but the 
stylised vase — often made out of brass and some- 
times gilded — appears on many domes in Iran2? 
and is called kalash. 

Ghiyath al-din’s tomb would have been a striking 
architectural feature merely for its design and pro- 
portions, even without the use of colour, but a care- 
fully chosen colour scheme executed with different 
stones has added to its grace and elegance. The walls 
are constructed with red sandstone and the arches of 
the doors are filled with white marble lattice screens. 
At the springing line of the arches a wide band of 
white marble runs around the building, and above 
this band are small arched niches within a rectangular 
frame executed in white and black marble. These 
niches are patterns borrowed from the thirteenth- 
century architecture of Khurasadn,3? themselves 
derived from the openings around the roofs of tenth- 
and eleventh-century tomb chambers, and first seen 
in the tomb of Isma‘il Samanid in Bukhara.3! 

On the exterior of the tomb of Ghiyath al-din 
further bands of marble appear below the decorative 
battlements of the wall as well as around the 
octagonal! transitional zone, but the bold effect of 
the red and white colour is achieved by the marble 
dome against the red walls, with the pinnacle of the 
dome also executed in red sandstone. A similar 
contrast is achieved on the interior (pl. 11.11) with 
the lower part of the walls being red, changing to 
white just below the foot of the squinches. The 
mihrdb is also executed in white marble, with slabs 
of black marble filling the spandrels and set as a 
rectangular panel above the main arch. 

The use of coloured stone in the tomb of Ghiyath 
al-din follows an earlier tradition in India first seen 
in the ‘Ala’ Darwaza and to a lesser extent in the 
Jam4‘at Khana mosque. Ibn Battita also mentions 
the use of coloured stone in Khalji buildings and 
notes:32 


27 A simpler version of the feature appears on the corbelled dome 
of the pre-conquest Shine of Ibrahim at Bhadresvar, see M. Shokoohy 
Bhadreévar, the oldest Islamic monuments in India, Leiden — 
London — New York, 1988, 16, 18, figs. 6-8. 

28 JA. Page, An historical memoir on the Qutb: Delhi, MASI, no. 22, 
Calcutta, 1926, pl. 19a. 

29 See for example the domes of the Pir-i ‘Alamdar at Damghan, 
Jami’ of Yard, Masjid-i Shah and Madrasa Madar Shah at Isfahan, in 
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Plate 11.11 The tomb of Ghiyath al-din Tughlugq, interior 
looking north-west and showing the mihrab, the squinched 
transitional zone of the dome, and two of the tombs, 
probably that of Ghiyath al-din in the middle, and that of 
Muhammad b. Tughlug to the right. 
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Sultan Qutb al-din (Mubarak Shah Khalji) decided to 
build another jdmi' at Sirt, which is known as the 
capital, but only the gibla wall and the mihrab of the 
mosque were built, The building was of white, black, 
red and green stone, and if it had been completed it 
would have been unrivalled in the world. Sultan 
Muhammad (b. Tughlug) decided to complete the 


A. U, Pope, A survey of Persian art, London — Tokyo, 1964-5, VIII, 
339, 438, 465, 470 respectively, 

30 M. Shokoohy, The Shrine of Imam-i Kalan in Sar-i Pul, 
Afghanistan, BSOAS, VII, 1989, 312-14, 

31 Eric Schroeder, Standing monuments of the first period, A survey 
of Persian Art, ed, A. U, Pope, London — Tokyo, 1964-5, II], 945-9: 
Vill, 264. 

32 Ibn Battita, 440, 
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building, and when the experts were asked to estimate 
the cost of completion they averred that it would be 
35 lakhs. He found it too expensive and abandoned 
the scheme. However, some of his close confidantes 
told me that the heavy cost of the building was not 
the reason for abandoning the project, but that he 
took it as a bad omen that Sultan Qutb al-din had 
been killed before the building was completed. 


Ghiyath al-din’s tomb therefore seems to re- 
present a continuing tradition, well-developed and 
widespread at the time. Its elegance and majesty 
should not be regarded as an exception intended by 
the architect to be presented to the sultan as a master- 
piece amongst the other structures of Tughluqabad. 
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The choice of a stone rather than a plaster finish 
was undoubtedly to give the building a longer life, 
but otherwise the building was just one amongst 
many other grand edifices of Ghiyath al-din’s capital. 
Furthermore, for a tomb the architecture would be 
expected to be relatively restrained. The palaces, 
with their cut-stucco, oiled and carved wooden 
columns and ceilings, "golden bricks" and a skyline 
of colonnades and domed pavilions must have 
looked far more elaborate and ornamental. In short, 
its religious nature safeguarded the tomb from 
destruction, but in its time it presumably appeared as 
an elegant — but sober — punctuation mark among 
the now lost treasures of Tughluqabad architecture. 


APPENDIX III 
‘ADILABAD 


The only part of Tughluqabad which had been 
surveyed and partly excavated earlier is the citadel 
of ‘Adilabad, built outside the town, and in contrast 
with the fabric of the Perso-Islamic town plan, ap- 
parently somewhat aloof from the city and removed 
from Ghiyath al-din’s palaces. The report of the site 
of ‘Adilabad by Waddington consists of a brief des- 
cription, but the archaeological finds are of interest 
and are supported by detailed drawings and photo- 
graphs. The historical introduction is not always 
accurate nor is it well-informed. Tales and legends 
developed about historical characters at later dates 
are mixed with historical events, and fact and spe- 
culation bundled together. For example he reports 
the tale of Nizim al-din Auliya’s curse on Ghiyath 
al-din, according to which the sultan did not provide 
Nizam al-din with labourers when he was cons- 
tructing a reservoir near his khanaqah,! and when 
Ghiyath al-din left Delhi on his campaign to Lakh- 
nauti the shaikh put a curse on the sultan that he 
would never return to Delhi. When people mentioned 
that the sultan was on his way back the shaikh is 
said to have replied "Delhi is far away",? and when 
they said he was just about to enter the city the 
shaikh repeated: "Delhi is far away". The sultan did 
indeed die before entering the city. The legend is 
given in the Tarikh-i Mubdrak-Shahi,> indicating 
that it must have been current by the fifteenth 
century, the beginning of a period in Muslim India 
when superstitions and tales of paranormal events 
began to grow in popularity, reaching an apex in the 
sixteenth century.4 The tale, however, is not given in 


1 Hasan and Page, Il, 140-141, monument no. 189. The reservoir is 
still in use, see Yamamoto, |, 95 no, W. 19. 

2 "Zl 552 as". The phrase has become a saying in India. 

3 Tarikh-i Mubdrak-Shahi, 96-7. 

4 See for example many supernatural stories given as fact in Ahmad 
Yadgar, Tarikh-i Shahi, Bibliotheca Indica, no. 257, (Asiatic Society of 
Bengal) Calcutta, 1939, 50-8, 99-108. ar ; 

5 Shaikh ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Saif al-din Muhaddith Dihlawi, Akhbar al- 
akhydr fi asrar al-abrar, Delhi, AH 1332 (1913-14), 58. 

6 See p. 24, note 21 above. 

7 An example is the notion that Tughluqabad could be seen from 
the roof of Muhammad b. Tughluq's palace, Hizar-sutun. Ibn Battuta 
does not mention this, but on one occasion, when the population of 
Delhi was moved to Daulatabad, Ibn Battita (p. 494) mentions that 
the sultan went up to the roof of his palace and looked over the 
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any earlier histories, and Ibn Battita, who often 
relates popular stories about Delhi, is silent on this 
matter. The essence of the legend is in any case at 
variance with Sufi thinking, and in particular the 
teachings of Nizim al-din who advocated relin- 
quishing worldly life. Furthermore, according to the 
Akhbar al-akhyar> the shaikh died on 13 Rabi‘ II 
725/29 March 1325, while according to the official 
Tughlug record, given on the column of Firuz Shah 
at Fatehabad,® Ghiyath al-din died at the end of Rajab 
725/12 July 1325, several months after the death of 
Nizam al-din. This rather detracts from the punch-line 
of the story. 

In Waddington’s report in some cases quotations 
from Ibn Battita about Delhi are interpreted as 
referring to Tughluqabad.’ The notes also indicate 
that Waddington did not use the original sources and 
was unaware of the wealth of information available 
through the literature of the time of the Tughluqs 
and their successors. Nevertheless, his analysis of the 
site is reliable and his detailed description of many 
of the buildings at ‘Adilabad — and the method of 
their construction — could also be applied to those 
in Tughluqabad. 

Little is known about the history of ‘Adilabad. In 
fact none of the Tughluq histories record the cons- 
truction of ‘Adilabad by Muhammad b. Tughlugq, but 
when the short life of the town is considered, there 
is little reason to believe that this citadel could have 
been added at any other time.’ The name of the 
citadel also is a direct reference to this sultan, as we 
have already seen ‘Adil (the Just) was one of the 


desolate streets of Delhi, From the description of Delhi in the same 
paragraph and other parts of Ibn Battita’s account it is clear that he 
is referring to Jahanpanah or even the combined cities of Jahan- 
panah, Siri and old Delhi, but not to Tughluqabad. The location of 
Hizar-sutin is discussed below, lt should also be noted that ‘Adilabad 
looks across the lake to the fortification walls of Tughluqabad some 
distance away: a majestic panoramic view indeed, but houses — 
veiled partly by the massive fortifications — can hardly be seen, let 
alone the town's street life, 

8 The site was first attributed to Muhammad b, Tughluq by Saiyid 
Ahmad Khan, Athdr al-sanadid, Delhi, 1854, chapter 2, 20-21, and 
his view was accepted by later scholars without further debate, A 
reference by Ibn Battdta to a palace in this vicinity, discussed below, 
may also be a reference to ‘Adilabad. 
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titles of Muhammad b. Tughluq, although it has 
seldom been referred to in the histories.” It seems 
that there was some resentment amongst the learned 
men of the time about the sultan using this title. The 
Akhbar al-akhydar’s account of the sufi Shaikh Shahab 
al-din Haq-giiy (the speaker of truth) refers to the 
point:!0 


PLS oo eee OU OF Cl CH OI se? GH Ly gl 
Dre Cee Cail gl Meng Sale dames | a a 3 pS 
Uae CAF pail ys Jae 1 SLIUB La caf si Ll yl 
5 ps sl nF Cell BD 3 lao ald Sy yl dese 

wAghe aU doe) Coal ald 


His epithet is "the speaker of truth" because Sultan 
Muhammad b. Tughluq ordered that he should be 
addressed as Muhammad the Just (‘adil). He (the 
shaikh) refrained from using the title in the sultan’s 
presence and said: "We cannot call oppressors the 
Just". Sultan Muhammad had him thrown off the fort 
of Delhi. His tomb is also below (the walls of) that 
fort. May God have mercy upon him, 


As no other Delhi sultan used such a title we are left 


with little reason to doubt that ‘Adilabad must have 
been constructed by Muhammad b. Tughlug soon 
after his enthronement. In this case Ahmad b, Ayaz 
must have again been responsible for the design, and 
for supervision of the construction, as he was one of 
Muhammad b. Tughluq’s most respected nobles, res- 
ponsible for many of the architectural schemes of the 
sultan and later elevated to the rank of grand vizier. 

During our survey ‘Adilabad was also investigated 
and in three seasons, in 1992,1996 and 2004 the site 
was re-examined against the published material. In 
the light of the findings at Tughluqabad a number 
of features were found to need further comment. 
Waddington’s report is therefore reproduced here 
together with his drawings, and the photographs of 
the small finds, but the views of the fort and its 
components have been substituted with fresh photo- 
graphs — mostly showing features similar to those 
in the earlier article.!! The numbering of the plates 
has, therefore altered. The text is given here in its 
entirety with its original spelling and footnotes. No 
comments have been added to the text or the notes, 
and the present authors’ observations follow the 
article. 


‘ADILABAD 
A part of the fourth’ Delhi 
BY HILARY WADDINGTON 


(Reproduced from Ancient India, no. 1, 1946, 60- 
comments. The footnotes are renumbered with 


from the notes to the main body of the book.) 


76, with additional illustrations and followed by 
equivalent roman numerals to distinguish them 


9 The title also appears in Abu'l-Fad! ‘Allami b. Mubarak Nagiri, 
A’in-i Akbari, ed, H. Blochmann, Calcutta (Asiatic Society of Bengal) 
I, 1872, 514. Saiyid Ahmad Khan gives the A’in-i Akbari as his source 
for attributing ‘Adilabad to Muhammad b. Tughlug, but Abu'l-Fad1 
(J, 513) merely mentions that Ghiyath al-din Tughluq built 
Tughlugabad and his son Muhammad built another town and a great 
palace known as Hizar-sutin, clearly referring to Jahanpanah and its 


It is popularly supposed that there have been seven ancient cities of Delhi and that New Delhi 
makes the eighth. This is an arbitrary statement and depends on just what is meant 
we mean a centre of government, which until recently implied the residence of the e 
his court, then we know of something like fifteen Delhis,ii 


famous palace. 


akhyar fi asrar al-abrar, Delhi, AH 1332 (1913-14), 131. 


8.1 and 8.2. 


i See, inter alia, G. Hearn, The Seven Cities of Delhi (London, 1928), 
ji Some of these Delhis, in approximately chronological order, are as follows: Indrapat (possibly the mound upon which 
Purana Qila’ is now built), the area to the east of Suraj Kind, Qila’ Rai Pithara or Lal Kot, Kilo 
Jahanpanah, Kotla Firoz Shah, Khizrabad, Mubarakabad 
entrances, Shah jahdnabad (the present Delhi-within-the-Walls and the Red Fort), Civil Lines 
these can hardly have been more than villages in size, 
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10 Shaikh ‘Abd al-Haqq b. Saif al-din Muhaddith Dihlawi, Akhbar al- 


11 The aerial photograph, provided by the Royal Air Force and 
reproduced by Waddington, was enhanced and used from the 
beginning of our present Survey project as a guide, see pls. 3.1; 7.1; 
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4 TUGHLAQABAD \. 
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Figure 12.1 The eight cities of Delhi 
(Waddington, fig. 1). 
The Tughlaqabad group, of which ‘Adilabad is a part, is conventionally the fourth Delhi (fig. 
12.1). It lies on the Mahrauli (Qutb)-Badarpir road, about 12 miles from Delhi.iii It was founded 
by the Emperor Ghiathuddin Tughlaq as his capital in A.D. 1321, completed by 1323, and 
deserted by order of his son, Muhammad bin Tughlagq, in 1327. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


Ghidthuddin seems to have been of Turkish extraclion'Y and rose to be a commanding officer. 
He was appointed Governor of Debalpur.Y After Nasiruddin Khusri Khan had murdered 
Qutbuddin in A.D. 1321 he sent robes of honour to the provincial governors, all of whom except 
Ghiathuddin put them on, an act by which they ranged themselves on the side of the new 


emperor. 7 ; 

Nasiruddin sent an army against the defaulting Ghiathuddin but not only was this defeated 
but a subsequent expedition also was routed and the emperor’s brother put to death. 
Ghidthuddin then killed Nasiruddin after he had reigned only five months, and seized the 


empire. : 
din was his son, Muhammad bin Tughlaq, who had become Master 


Associated with Ghiathud 
of the Horse at Delhi. With the pick of the Imperial Horse, he deserted to his father when the 


latter defied Nasiruddin.”! 


es between 28° 30’ and 28° 32° North and 77 15’ and 77° 17’ East. 
family history of the early Tughlags but Firishta made enquiries in the early seventeenth 
f the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, translated from the Persian of 


1, 401. 
y District of the Punjab, and afterwards a favourite place of residence of 


iii The Tughlaqabad group li 
iv There is no contemporary 
century AD. See J. Briggs, History 2 
Mahomed Kasim Firishta (London, 1829), 
v Debalpar or Dibalpur, in the Montgomer 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq. ie ; : 
‘ , a of this and the succeeding reign we are indebted to the account of his 
yt For mach of acer a tole (ed, S. Lee, London, 1829; and H. A. R. Gibb, London, 1929). 
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Plate 12.1 ‘Adilabad survey plan 
SAAL 1945 (Waddington, pl. XIII). 


Ghiathuddin Tughlaq, in common with many rulers both before and after, decided when he 
came to the throne that he would build a new Delhi which should bear his name. So he selected 
a site on the edge of the rocky country about five miles to the east of the old city of Lal Kot 
(now part of Mahrauli, where the Qutb Minar stands) and he started at once to build (A.D. 1321). 

While Tughlaqabad was building, the famous Muslim saint, Shaikh Nizamuddin Aulia, who 
lived some six miles away to the north at Nizimuddin, was also doing some building and, as all 
the labour had been press-ganged into the work at Tughlaqabad, he was held up. He sent to the 
emperor asking that labour be released for him, as he was building to the glory of Allah. The 
emperor refused, so the saint pul a curse on him. 

In A.D. 1323 Ghidthuddin went on an expedition to Bengal, and some time later when 
returning victorious he was met by his son Muhammad whom he had left in charge of 
Tughlaqabad. His son asked him to postpone his entry into the new city until the next day as 
festivities and an elephant fight had been arranged.vii There are several versions of the story of 
the subsequent collapse of the pavilion and the death of Ghidthuddin. But the curse of the saint 
was fulfilled and Ghiathuddin never lived to enter his new city. These were unsettled times and a 
ruler could expect trouble both from within and without; in fact it is doubtful if any crowned 
head at this period died a wholly natural death. 

Of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, Ibn-i-Battita says, ‘This king is of all men the fondest of making 
gifts and of shedding blood’,v'' but there is perhaps more controversy about Muhammad bin 
Tughlag than about any of the other emperors of this time. He is by some considered as a ‘cruel 
tyrant’ but by others as a misunderstood, advanced idealist. He was certainly cursed with a 
violent temper. The inhabitants of his father’s city of Tughlaqabad, having incurred his 
displeasure, were all forced to evacuate the town and go to Daulatabad in the Deccan, and the 
subsequent desolation of the capital is described by Ibn-i-Battita.* In the earlier part of his reign 
the empire held together fairly well but, owing to its size, insurrections were apt to break out in 
various parts and, at his death at Thatta on the lower Indus, his successor and cousin, Firoz, had 
some difficully in returning with the army to Delhi. It is interesting to note that one of the first 
things that Firoz Shah did when he succeeded Muhammad bin Tughlaq was to obtain a deed of 
forgiveness from all persons who had been wronged or whose relations had been executed by 
him. These deeds he placed beside Muhammad's grave in the hope that he would not suffer 
unduly in the hereafter.* 

From the numismatic point of view Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s reign is richer than almost any 
other of the medieval period.*! 


vii The venue of this incident was ‘Afghanpur’, but it has not been identified. 

viii. Gibb’s Jbn Battuta, p. 197. 

ix [bid., p. 204. It seems to the writer that Tughlaqabad and not Jahaénpanah is referred to in this passage. 

x HM. Elliot, History of India as told by its own Historians (London, 1871), Ll, 385-6. 

xi E. Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dethi (London, 1871) p. 206, calls him ‘a Prince of Moneyers’ 
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Figure 12.2 Sketch plan of Tughlaqabad (Waddington, fig. 2). 
THE TUGHLAQABAD GROUP OF FORTIFICATIONS 


The Tughlaqabad group (fig. 12.2) consists of the walled city (including the town, the palace and 
the citadel), Ghiathuddin’s Tomb (pl. 11.1 [Waddington pl. XII also shows ‘Adilabad in the 
distance]) and ‘Adilabad; as well as the Barber’s Fort, a number of bunds or dams and 
waterworks, and scattered suburbs and tombs in the neighbouring countryside. 

The little Barber’s Fort to the east is also known as the Washerman’s Fort, and the Emperor’s 
Fort and it seems probable that this was built first, as a place in which Ghiathuddin or his son 
could live while the main town and fort were being built. 

It is said that Tughlaqabad was built in two years — a colossal achievement even at a time 
when labour could easily be obtained by conquest.* The town is in area some 300 acres, about 
the same as the city of London, and is enclosed by great walls 30 feet to 50 feet high, with 
bastions and gates at intervals. 

Inside each gate is a group of four, six or eight circular chambers about 25 feet in diameter 
and 30 feet deep, which seem to have been grain silos,*!i and there is a well-defined grid-plan for 
the roads, which run from gate to gate and were probably lined with trees. 

On the south-west part of the site, and surrounded and cut off from the town by a larger wall, 
is the Royal or Palace quarter containing the remains of some big buildings, and to the east of 
this quarter is the citadel cut off from the palace by an even greater wall which in parts still 
stands to a height of about 90 feet. There are two big bdolis or step-wells, one in the Palace 
quarter and one in the citadel, which it would be interesting to clear out and repair, although it 
would be a dangerous and expensive undertaking. 

Not feeling wholly secure in his citadel the emperor seems to have built a strong defence-wall 
dividing the central keep from the rest of the citadel, and it is from within this central area that, 
in a small cellar in the floor of a not very important room, a staircase leads down, complete with 


xii Was this the reason behind the Bengal expedition? Was labour getting scarce round Delhi? 
xiii Ibn-i-Battata mentions that grain was kept in store here for years, but, although black, tasted cdiad ec. 
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8rooves to take a false floor to cover its top end, to a little escape door which, when the ‘glacis’ 
or sloped covering of the base of the wall was still in place, opened into the rough rocks outside 
the Fort in such a way that it would not be noticeable to anyone who did not know of its 
existence. The original stone door-lcaves are still in position and can be pushed open with an 
effort. 
From the citadel is a fortificd passage supported on arches leading to the tomb of 
Ghiathuddin. This tomb is itself a small fort and is provided with two grain silos, and a very 
00d well on the far side from the citadel. It originally stood out in the lake, more than a bow- 
Shot from the citadel, and it can be surmised that when he built his tomb, Ghidthuddin had in 
mind its possible use as a refuge. 

Connected with Tughlaqabad town by a causeway (which was also a dam to hold up the water 
in the lake that lay over the whole of what arc now ficlds to the south of the citadel) is the 
Subsidiary fort of ‘Adilabad (pl. 3.1 (Waddington, pl. XI]) where Muhammad, Ghiathuddin’s son, 
built a palace and lived.xiv 

In addition to the layout of the streets and compounds of the city many other details can be 
made out from the air. Outside the cast wall of the city is a large suburb of which the walling, 
once it has been recognized, can easily be picked up on the ground. On the rough country to the 


south-cast of ‘Adilabad is another suburb stretching away towards the tank known as Siraj 
Kind, about two miles away. 


‘ADILABAD 


Of ‘Adilabad itsclf the first part to be built seems to have been the 
outcrop which forms the upper ward (pl. 12.1). 
‘keep’ as this term implies a smaller structur 
Eastern Castles, was usually roofed over. 


The style of this main walling is identical with that of the town walls of Tughlaqabad on the 
other side of the lake, but they are not so massive as those of the citadel which have both an 
upper and a lower parapet walk in addition to the chemin-de-ronde. 

In parts these walls are capped with half-round coping stones and elsewhere — at a higher 
relative level — with kangura or merlons, This coping is best preserved on the main west bastion 
where the floor-level inside the parapet is the same as that of the chemin-de-ronde. The roof of 
the latter, which forms the parapet walk of the higher parts of the main walls where they are 
topped with kangura, was supported on wooden rafters, the socket holes for which can be clearly 
seen. In this respect this roofing differs from the roofing of the chemin-de-ronde of the bastions 
of Tughlaqabad where a barrel vault is used.x” There is no direct evidence that the floor above 
was of wood and no fallen stone slabs have been found on the floor beneath. It seems probable 
therefore that this flooring, which was exposed to the weather, was of tampcd carth, probably 
the local bajri (see below, p. 215 [Waddington p. 71)) laid cither on boards, branches or faggots, 
which in turn rested on the rafters, which must have been fairly closely spaced for their size. 
Their sockets are about 6 inches by 9 inches and average 34 inches from centre to centre, the 
span being about 8 feet. A very similar type of roof was found ina castle only a few years earlier 
in date at ‘Athlit in Palestine, where the lack of big timbers and expense of vaulting necessitated 
some other form of roofing.xvi 

The second stage in the building was to plant a convex glacis against the lower part of these 
main walls. This glacis seems to have been added for three reasons: first to buttress the walls; 
secondly to protect their base on the friable rock against mines or saps; and thirdly to fill up, and 
so keep the enemy out of, the ‘dead ground’ at the foot of the wall.xvii 

The third stage in the building was the addition of the curtain wall between the main west 
bastion and the next bastion on the north-east. This curtain wall contains the lower north-west 
gate (No. 2 gate) and is in front of that part of the main wall which contains the upper north- 
west gate. The bailey wall was built at the same time, as this and the curtain wall bond in at the 
angle where they meet each other and the main west bastion. 

The fourth stage was the building of the stepped ramp between the u 
This is of roughly dressed slabs laid on an infilling between the two walls 


main walling round the rocky 
It hardly scems fitting to call this upper ward the 
¢ which, at any rate in the European and Near 


pper and lower gates. 
. The infilling is very 


xiv Syed Ahmad Khan, Asar-i-Sanatid (Delhi, 1848), p. 14, citing Badrichach, 4 court-poet of Muhammad Tughlaq. 

xv_ It seems that where the chemin-de-ronde is a series of straight or nearly Straight runs, there a timber roof was used. If, 
however, the passage was built on a fairly acute corner, then the spacing of the rafters would be too close on the inside 
and too wide on the outside, so a vaulted roof was used. : ; : 

xvi Quarterly of the Department of Antiquities in Palestine (Q.D.A.P.), V, ‘Excavations at Pilgrim's Castle, ‘Athlit (1932- 
a io plinth’ or convex glacis was already an ancient tradition in India. It occurs on the town- 


walls of the 
latest or Kushdna city of Taxila (Sirsuk) in the Punjab in the second century AD. 
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Plate 12.2 ‘Adilabad citadel, western entrance and flanking bastions, view from the flood plain (c.f. Waddington, pl. XIV). 


loosely packed stone with less than the minimum of poor quality lime concrete, so that it is full 
of cavities and hollows. 

The fifth stage, which was probably contemporaneous with the fourth, was the building of a 
glacis against the bailey wall, followed almost immediately by the construction of the packed 
stone and bajri ramp up to the lower gate. Even so there was a four-foot step up to the 
threshold of the gate from the top of the ramp. 

The sixth stage was the addition of barbicans outside the two gates into the bailey, one on the 
south-east which is very well preserved and which has a curious piece of conical vaulting above 
the inside of the outer gateway, and the other on the west where the plan is almost entirely 
obscured by falls which will have to be cleared. These barbicans have not, however, been studied 
in any great detail as yet. 

The foregoing six stages are really all of one period and style, i.e., the walls are of dressed 
local stone in carefully built coursed ashlar on the outside face, and random rubble, plastered at 
the joints and over the smaller stones, on the inside face, and the infilling consists of smaller 
stones in lime concrete into which was mixed a large quantity of pounded brick and broken 
pottery. 

The false pointing on the plaster which covered the joints on the inner face of the walls 
seems to have been painted white. There is evidence of this in the débris on the terrace just 
inside the lower No. 2 gate, and on some of the plaster still in situ on some of the lower joints of 
the glacis of the main wall at this point. 

The seventh stage seems to have been to build the so-called ‘palace’ in the middle of the 
upper ward. The masonry of this building is roughly coursed random rubble which was in all 
probability plastered on both sides. As a palace, the plan leaves much to be desired; indeed there 
are only two rooms with a corridor between them, and the great enclosed courtyard which may 
possibly have been the ‘Hazar Sutin’ or Hall of a Thousand Pillars to which Ibn-i-Battita 
refers.*vil 

The eighth stage is the building, inside the lower gateway against the glacis of the main walls 
and partly on the upper ramp, of a narrow terrace about 4 feet 6 inches high. The only use to 


xviii Ibn-i-Battita, while giving us countless glimpses into the lives and character and the doings of the court at Delhi is 
lantalizingly vague in describing places. In Gibb’s translation he tells us (p. 197) that ‘the Sultan's palace at Delhi is called 
Dar Sara, and contains many doors’, But he does not say just where, in the four towns, Lal Kot, Siri, Tughlaqdbad and 
Jahanpanah which at that time comprised the capital, the palace was situated, The site dug in 1930 by the late 
Conservation Assistant of this Department, Mr. M. P. Varma, at Bijai Mandal (Annual Report of the Archaeological 
Survey 1930-34, p. 146 et seq.) may or may not be the Hall of a Thousand Pillars, Muhammad certainly could not see the 
city of Tughlaqabad from the roof of the building at Begampur but he could from the roof of the ‘palace’ in ‘Adilabad, 
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Figure 12.3 ‘Adilabad western gate, plan (Waddington, fig. 3). 


which it could be put seems to be for door- 
this is confirmed by Ibn-i-Battita.*ix 
A final or what might be called a 


keepers, peons and such-like to sit and sleep on, and 


the occupation layer on the floor, th very soon after the final 
abandonment of this group of monuments. 

The above gives a general picture of the way in which ‘Adilabad Fort came to be built, The 
work Of 1944-45 was concentrated on two thi 


nL ngs, the clearing and elucidation of the north-west 
gateway and the colicction of material for a Study of the pottery of this period, 


THE NORTH-WEST GATE (No. 2. GATE) 
(figs. 12.3-12.4, pls. 12.2-12.5 | Waddington, Figs. 3-4, pls. XIV-X VII) 
Assuming that the visitor and his ele 
difficulties of crossing the several hundred 
of an earthen ramp running up from the 
(pl. 12.2). Turning half right (at a point mi 


phant had by some 
yards of lake, they w 
waler’s edge beside 
ssing when the exca 


Means Overcome the inherent 
ould find themselves at the foot 
the glacis against the bailey wall 
vations started but now replaced) 
xix Op. cit, p 19% 
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ADILABAD 
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NO 2 GATEWAY 


SLAL 1945 


Figure 124 Section through western gate (Waddington, fig. 4). 


Place 123 Western gate {rom the interior looking south-west down the fortified ramp between the inner and outer portals 
(ch. Waddington, pl. KV A and B which shows the exterior and interior of the lower portal). 
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Plate 124 The ramp of the western entrance looking north-east with the upper portal on the right (c.f. Waddington, pl. 
XVI A and B which shows the "Elephant Steps" before and after excavation in 1944). 


this ramp runs up to the lower gateway (fig. 12.3, pl. 12.3). It seems to have been laid down on a 
slightly earlier one which was some three feet lower. How the inhabitants got from this ramp 
into the gate is not known as the sill is about 4 feet above the top of the ramp (fig. 12.4). There 
may have been a wooden stair which could be moved inside in the event of an attack. 

The lower gate is built in the curtain wall between the outer parts of the main west bastion 
and the next bastion along the north-west side of the Fort. This gate follows the usual pattern 
and would have been fitted with massive wooden doors,** probably plated with iron sheets on 
the outside and studded with spikes at the level of an elephant’s head to prevent those animals, 
the tank of that time, from being brought up to push in the doors. 

Doors of this type have persisted in India right up to the middle of the last century. The 
weight of the door is taken on an iron pin which bears on a steel socket let into a projection at 
the inside of the bottom of the jambs, while at the top of the door the side member is carried up 
and provided with an iron collar which fits into a circular hole in a stone built to take it. 

To close these doors there would normally be large chains and hasps, but in addition to this a 
wooden draw-bar a few feet longer than the greatest width of the gateway was built into the 
wall 

This outer or lower gate was guarded by arrow slits in the bailey wall alongside, which could 
bring cross-fire to bear on any one trying to break in the doors and from a close range of about 
ten yards. It was also protected by three arrow-slits opening from a small guard-room a few steps 
up the inner ramp in the thickness of the curtain wall. In addition, the whole approach up the 
lower ramp was exposed to cross-fire from the bailey wall. 

Inside the curtain wall, the ramp connecting the lower and upper gates is stepped and is of 
the type which has been termed ‘elephant ramp’ (pl. 12.4), The steps here vary in size but 
average 6 feet 4 inches wide and the vertical riser is about 3 inches. It is very doubtful if an 
elephant could ever have used it because it is so steep that, although the animal might have 
managed to go up it, it would have been very difficult for it to have come down again. Also both 


xx Probably never actually fitted, since the hinge-stones bear no signs of sockets. 
ui The size of the draw-bar hole in the south-western jamb of the gate is 6 inches high by 6 1/2 inches wide and the 
bottom of this hole is 4 feet 3 inches from the sill. 
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Plate 12.5 Western gate, interior of the corridor looking north-west in the direction of the Tomb of Ghiyath al-din 
showing the inner portal with its corbels and lintels (c.f. Waddington, pls. XVII and XVIII which show the inner gate from 
the ramp before and after excavation, and the interior of the upper entrance), 


gates are so low that an elephant with a covered howdah would almost certainly have got 
jammed.xiii 

Of the upper gate all that now remains are the well-chiselled door jambs with double corbels 
and a huge lintel block above (pl. 12.5). The whole design of this work is not Moslem but Hindu, 
and this duality is paralleled in other parts of ‘Adilabad as well as in various parts of 
Tughlaqabad. The construction is trabeated and is built dry, while Islamic work is arched, vaulted 
and laid in mortar. 

There must have been an arch in front of this ‘Hindi’ gate, as voussoirs of too great a radius 
to have come from the guard-room vaults were found in the débris in the gateway. The inner 
part of this gateway must also have been vaulted. 

Another lintel block was found in two pieces in the débris about 6 feet to 7 feet above the 
floor level and may have originally been superimposed on the lintel still in situ, 

The workmanship of the upper gate is much better than that of the other parts of the Fort. 
This gate is built in finely dressed Delhi quartzite ashlar, as are the guard-rooms also. Delhi 
quartzite is a very hard stone and is not easily worked. It was in great favour, however, with 
Firoz Shah, the successor to Muhammad bin Tughlaq. 

There is evidence in a number of places of minor changes of design during the progress of 
the work. For example, the length of the arrow-slits in the west side of the bastion at the head of 
the ramp by the upper gate, and the length of the arrow-slit on the south-west of this gate, were 
originally larger and have been filled up at the bottom.*xiv In the curtain wall there is a Straight 
joint near the top of the ramp on the inside and on the outside at this point are three filled-in 
arrow-slits of much the same pattern and spacing as those in the existing guard-room just inside 
this outer gateway. 


xxii Lower gate 7 feet 4 inches to springing and 13 feet 11 inches to the crown of the arch, upper gate 11 feet 3 
from sill to top of cap and 13 feet 9 inches to underside of the lintel, 

xxiii An average elephant stands about 10 feet to the shoulder and a covered howdah would be about 6 feet above that, 
making 16 feet over all, Even allowing for elephants crouching, as they do, to gel their back load under a branch or 
doorway, the minimum height of a doorway should be 15 feet. 


inches 


xxiv Bastion arrow-slits, original length on outside face 6ft. LO in. 
Final ” ” 55 85 
Main wall original ” ” 8, 8, 
Final ” ” 5, Ts 
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Figure 12.5 Sketch key plan (Waddington, fig. 5). 
SOUNDINGS 


During the course of the work a number of soundings were made to clear up various obscure 
points. These are listed below in the order in which they were made, and their position can be 
seen from the key plan (fig. 12.5). 

Trench I, sunk in the outer ramp to see if there were any previous work or if it could be 
ascertained how the roadway approached the gate. Rock was found at 8 feet below the sill of the 
gate, and at a distance of 10 feet on plan from the face of the wall (and 9 feet below the sill 
level) was a rough step about 8 inches high of rough stones laid dry running diagonally to the 
line of the wall. This may be part of a builder's ramp to assist work in progress. 

Trench 1, just inside the upper ward proper, from the south-west angle of the terrace- 
retaining-wall along the inside of this wall, to clear the line of the wall. 

Trench 111 was originally cut across half the width of the Opening or ‘doorway’ in the terrace- 
retaining-wall, and leading from the upper ward to the main west bastion, and was taken down 
on the inside of the wall to see what the foundations were like. At 2 feet 3 inches below the sill 
of the opening is an offset and the bottom of the wall is 6 feet below the sill. This trench was 
cut through packed bajri which was laid all at the same time. 

Trench IV, cut alongside the lower ramp outside the lower gate and parallel to Trench | but 
on the eastern side of the ramp, to see if the step in Trench I could be picked up, and to examine 
the rough dry-stone walling which has been used at this point to support the side of the ramp. 
The step could not be traced. 

The area between the south side of the upper gateway and the ‘Squatters’ wall’ and the 
returns of the rubble-retaining-walls of the terrace seems to have been occupied as a living 
quarter al some time very shortly after the place was abandoned. During clearance this area was 
at first divided up into several parts which can most easily be seen from the sketch plan. When it 
was seen that the whole area could be treated as one, the objects and pottery were grouped 
under ‘Trench VIII’ when from the north of the squatters’ wall, and under ‘Trench VI’ when 


h south. oe : . co c 
eer V, from Trench II along the N.E. face of the S.W. retaining-wall to within 4 feet of the 


L. : . sy 
sees _ V/ is the clearance of the squatters’ wall from the N.E. comer of the rubble-retaining- 
all ai as far as Trench II. This wall is now only one course high and is not parallel to the 
w : a 


ashlar wall. 
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Trench V1T lics along the ashlar face of the south half of the gateway. 

Trench V111/ is the name for the rest of this arca. 

Trench 1X, a pit sunk at the junction of the cross-wall cutting off the main west bastion from 
the upper ward and terraces, which was later carried through the floor of the chemin-de-ronde 
across to the inside of the main walls. The infilling below the chemin-de-ronde is of the poorest 
possible quality, so bad in fact that the sounding had to be filled in again at once for safety. This 
trench was carried down beside the wall of the terrace on chemin-de-ronde and in the angle the 
face was exposed to a depth of 11 fect below surface. The wall-face must have been built with 
the idea that it should be scen, as it is far too well laid to have been meant only for a foundation 
or to have been buried in bajri. 

Trench X, 4 fect wide, was cut through the doorway in the south-west side of the ‘Palace’ 
building in the middle of the upper ward. It was taken down to rock at a depth of 10 feet. 

Trench X71, cut in the upper ward in line with the S.W. side of the upper gateway, 4 fect wide 
and 12 fect long, and taken down 7 fect 6 inches. Nothing of note was found. 

Trench X11, sunk where Trench III meets the cross-wall at the ‘neck’ of the main west bastion; 
it revealed the blocking and straight joints of what may be another doorway through this second 
wall into the bastion. 

Trench X111 is the wall which runs from the upper gateway to near the S.W. corner of the 
palace. The door in this wall is 5 fect 6 inches wide and 9 fect from the west end. This wall must 
be late and very probably belongs to the ‘squatter’ period. 

Trench XIV, like XIII, is really a wall and not a trench. This certainly is ‘squatter’ and may 
even be a very late wall to make a cattle or goat pen in Mughal times. This wall blocks the west 
end of the ‘road’ which runs between the palace and the south terrace. 

Trench XV, to trace the south terrace wall between the east of the palace and the grain silos. 
Quantities of pottery (which was originally glazed) came from this trench (see below p. 217 
[Waddington p. 73). 

Trench XVI is a stone-built drain about 2 feet wide by 2 feet high running north and south 
under the bailey east of the south gate and barbican. This seems to have been for storm-water 
and is entered by a shute and inlet in the roof and has been cleared of silt from the inlet to 
where it opens out slightly to discharge through the bailey wall by two openings which are too 
small to allow a man to get into the fort that way. The drain carries on north of the inlet in the 
direction of the upper ward, but does not line up with the similar drain of which one inlet is 
known in the upper ward (Trench XVIII below). 

Trench XVII is a small clearance alongside the ‘rafter’ sockets in the lower part of the wall of 
the chemin-de-ronde on the south terrace opposite the palace. The earth here is mixed with 
charcoal and ash and is from 4 inches to 12 inches thick over the bajri flooring of the terrace. 
From this earth layer came the painted and glazed pottery which can be termed ‘Adilabad type 
and which seems to be the typical ware of this period. 

Trench XVII/ is the drain in the upper ward. Only the inlet has so far been cleared and the 
direction noted. The outlet into the bailey is probably covered by falls from the cast end of the 
south wall. 

In several of the above trenches it will be noticed that reference had been made to bajri and 
bajri infilling. The local stone is quartzite much of which, owing to the presence of iron and 
salts has decayed or is still decaying to a greater or less extent. Bajri is the final stage of decay 
when the stone has become a kind of gravelly clay in which are embedded small crystalline 
stones. This ba/ri is still used in Delhi in place of gravel for paths and roads. 

To the outside observer ‘Adilabad would appear to be a fortress of several storeys, certainly 
two floors in addition to the parapet-wall or roof over the chemin-de-ronde. But strangely there 
seems to be only one floor at any one place. This does not seem originally to have been the 
intention. Trenches IX and XII were taken down beside two of the inner walls of the fort, and it 
is obvious that the faces exposed were originally intended to show, the joints being carefully 
finished off and the whole face flush and even, quite different from the footings in Trench Il 
which were obviously not intended to be seen, 

Again, in Trench XVII, the openings in the side of the wall of the chemin-de-ronde facing the 
upper ward look, at first sight, as if they were ventilation-holes to some room or passage 
below.**¥ But they prove, on closer examination, to be holes to take the ends of the rafters of a 
floor-and therefore of a cciling — al the level of the present terrace, There are, however, no 
rooms below and the whole of the terrace as well as the area inside the main west bastion to the 


west of the terrace and also the inside of the ‘Palace’ and the courtyards or roads inside the 


e the chemin-de-ronde is 4 series of straight or nearly straight runs, there a timber roof was used. 
was built on a fairly acute corner, then the spacing of the rafters would be too close on the inside 


so a vaulted roof was used. 


xxv It seems that wher 
If, however, the passage 
and too wide on the outside, 
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Figure 12.6 Glazed pottery (Waddington, fig. 6). 
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upper gate on both sides of the wall XIII, as well as everywhere else inside the fort except the 
grain silos by the upper cast gate, are solid packed bajri and stones, which have been 
deliberately laid down at approximately the same time. 


SQUATTERS’ LEVEL 


It has been stated above that the whole of ‘Adilabad is one period with only a very few years, if 
as much, between the building of any one part and another. There is perhaps one slight 
exception, that is, the ‘squatters’ level’ in the south-east part of the upper (No. 2) gate and the 
walls XIII and XIV and the wall beside Trench VI, all of which must be regarded as later than 
the rest of the buildings. Even so this secondary occupation cannot have happened very long 
after the fort ceased to be used as a palace and indeed may well be a consecutive occupation as a 
coin found 2 inches above the floor was one of Muhammad bin Tughlaq which had been minted 
about 1344; it was fairly worn and may have been in circulation for 20 or 30 years. Also the type 
of find from this part of the fort is much more domestic than elsewhere; e.g. some bangle 
fragments one of black and white glass, another of copper; 2 beads (the only ones found), and a 
copper finger-ring (ADL. 42) with the bezel formed of 10 small pellets welded and hammered 
into the ring proper which seems to have had the outer edges rolled and dressed over. There 
were fragments of five iron needles, one of which (ADL. 32) is complete with eye and is about 
the same size as a modem packing needle, its length being 5 inch by 1/8 inch diameter. Six of the 
ten pottery or stone gamesmen also come from here, together with several iron nails, as well as a 
small fragment of haematite rounded and scratched on one side which seems to have been the 
‘flint’ of a flint and steel for kindling fire.xxvi 


xxvi As no true flint exists in India, various other stones are used with steel to strike a light. The writer has a similar 
piece of haematite which was in use in Tibet until 4 or 5 years ago. 
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THE FINDS 
Pottery (figs. 12.6-12.7, pls. 12.6-12.7 [Waddington figs. 6-7, pls. XIX-XX A]) 


One of the objects of the excavation of this closely dated site (c. A.D. 1325) was to determine the 
pottery of the period and so to assist in the dating of other medieval sites. 
The pottery falls into two main groups: (a) glazed, and (b) unglazed. 


(a) Glazed pottery (fig. 12.6) 


1. (ADL. P.G. 16) Bowl of light buff ware with small white grits, glaze destroyed, underglaze 
decoration painted with a brush in brown picked out with blue. From Trench XVII, immediately 
on bajri flooring of upper terrace behind S. chemin-de-ronde, in association with worn coin of 
‘Alauddin Muhammad II (1296-1316), and doubtless contemporary with the occupation (1321-7). 
Fig. 12.6, 1; pl. 12.7. 

2. (ADL. P.G. 17) Bowl of greyish buff fabric with bluish green glaze and black band round 
edge of rim. Found with No. 1. Fig. 12.6, 2. 

3. (ADL. P.G. 15) Coarse pinkish buff ware, glaze destroyed, underglaze pattern in black paint 
picked out with blue. From Trench XV, in débris fallen from terrace to the S .E. of the palace, 
probably from the same layer as Nos. | and 2. Fig. 12.6, 3; pl. 12.6, 1. 

4. (ADL. P.G. 18) Plate of whitish buff ware, glaze destroyed, underglaze pattern similar to 
No. 3 in brown-black paint picked out with blue. From same place as No. 3. Fig. 12.6, 4; pl. 12.6, 
2 

5S. (ADL. P.G. 2) Base of buff ware, glaze destroyed, underglaze pattern in brown paint picked 
out with blue. From Trench Il, in débris from terrace. Fig. 12.6, 5, pl. 12.6, 3. 

6. (ADL. P.G. 1) Dish of buff ware, glaze mostly destroyed, underglaze pattern in brown and 
black. From same place as No. 5. This dish is exceptional in having external decoration, 
consisting of a frieze of alternating thick and thin bands. Fig. 12.6, 6; pl. 12.6, 4. 

7. (ADL. P.G. 1, ii) Rim of similar vessel to No. 6, with underglaze pattern in blue paint. Fig. 
12. 6, 7, pl. 12.6, 8. 

8. (ADL. P.G. 6 and 8) Fragments of dish of light buff ware, glaze destroyed, with underglaze 
pattern in brown paint. From the make-up of the lower ramp immediately outside the lower gate 
of No. 2 gateway and therefore dated to c. 1321-2. Fig. 12.6, 8; pl. 12.6, 7. 

9. (ADL. P.G. 3) Light buff ware, slight traces of glaze, underglaze pattern in bluish and black 
paint. Fragmentary inscription in Arabic script. Embedded in the original mortar of the flooring 
of the S.W. guard room of gateway No. 2, and therefore not later than 1321-2. Fig. 12.6, 9; pl. 
12.6, 6. 

10. (ADL. P.G. 9) Buff ware, glaze mostly destroyed, underglaze pattern in brown and blue 
paint. From debris within 1 foot of flooring of the inner half of upper gate of gateway No. 2. 
The debris may be dated to within two or three decades of the building, i.e. c. 1321-1350. Fig. 
12.6, 10, pl. 12.6, 5. 

11. (ADL. P.G. 10) Coarse buff ware, glaze destroyed, underglaze pattern in brown paint. 
From same place as No. 10. Fig. 12.6, 11; pl. 12.6, 9. 

12. (ADL. P.G. 11) Buff ware, glaze destroyed, underglaze pattern in brown paint. The pattern 
includes an imitation script. From same place as Nos. 10 and 11. Fig. 12.6, 12; pl. 12.6, 10. 

13. (ADL. P.G. 12) Coarse buff ware, glaze destroyed, underglaze pattern in brown and pale 
green paint. On the underside of the base is a part of a (? potter’s) mark. From same place as Nos. 
10-12, but immediately on original flooring. Fig. 12.6, 13; pl. 12.6, 11. 

14. (ADL. P.G. 13) Light buff ware, glaze destroyed, underglaze pattern in brown and pale 
green paint. From same place and level as No. 13. Fig. 12.6, 14; pl. 12.6, 12. 

15. (ADL. P.G. 5) Buff ware, glaze destroyed, underglaze pattern in brown paint. From the 
layer of débris on the ‘elephant steps’ between the two gates of gateway No. 2. Fig. 12.6, 15. 

16. (ADL. P.G. 4) Coarse buff ware, traces of glaze, underglaze pattern in dark blue paint. 
From an unstratified deposit in the upper ward. Fig. 12.6, 16; pl. 12.6, 13. 

17. (ADL. P.G. 7) Coarse reddish ware, green glaze on interior surface. Found at the base of 
the bailey wall outside gateway No. 2. Ancient but not closely stratified. Fig. 12.6, 17. 


(b)Unglazed pottery (fig. 12.7) 


The fabric of most of the unglazed pottery is a moderately well-levigated reddish clay. 


Exceptions are noted. ae 
18. Rim found with No. 9 above. Purplish buff fabric. 
19-24, Rims from the base of the débris on the ‘elephant steps’ of gateway No. 2. No. 23 bears 


a frieze of simple moulded decoration. 
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Painted and glazed pottery from 


Adilabad c, AD 1325 (Waddington, pl, XIX) 


0. Rims from mortar in the débris of upper No. 2 gateway, (No. 29 darkish buff.) 
+, Rims from Trench Ul, 1 foot below surface Ot upper ward and in association with Nos. 5 
No. 33 grey fabric with black core $e 
4%. Rims from immediately on floor of 
sociation with No, 13 


39-4], Rims from same place as Nos 


inner half of upper gate of gateway No. 2 in 


35-38 bul within | foot of tloor, Nos, 39 


and 40 dark grey 
aces OF red slip On shoulder and h 


as been trimmed with a knife 
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Figure 12.7 Unglazed pottery (Waddington, fig. 7). 
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42. Rim from débris in breach in curtain wall opposite upper gate of No, 2 gateway. Coarse 


light red fabric with black core. 
43-44. Rims from débris betwe 

wall. 

45. Rim from debris on ‘elephant steps’ half-way between upper and lower gates of gateway 


No. 2. 
46. Rim from debris on ‘elephant steps’ just inside lower gate of gateway No. 2. 


en lower ramp outside No. 2 gate and the base of the bailey 


COINS 


1. (ADL. 80) Copper coin of ‘Alauddin Muhammad II Khalji, A.H. 695-715 (A.D. 1296-1316). 
Delhi Museum Catalogue, p. 95, No. 362. Indian Museum Coin Catalogue, p. 43, No. 239, 

Found in Trench XVII in close association with the lamp ADL. 81 and glazed pottery bow! 
No.1 above. 

2. (ADL. 28) Copper coin of Muhammad III bin Tughlaq, struck in the name of the ‘Abbasi 
Khalifa al-Hakim Il, who conferred upon him the title of Nasir Amir-al-Muminin in A.H. 744 
(A.D. 1343-44). Delhi Museum Catalogue, p. 152, No. 640. Indian Museum Coin Catalogue, p. 59, 
No. 374. 

Found in débris inside the upper gate of gateway No. 2, 2 inches above floor. 


a 


Plate 12.8 Objects of iron (Waddington, pl. XX B). 
SELECTED IRON OBJECTS 
(pl. 12.8 [Waddington pl, XX B)) 


1, (ADL. 17) Arrowhead with tang. Shows signs of having been much used and resharpened. 
From Trench Il, one foot below surface of upper ward and 4 feet to S.W. of innermost corner of 
upper No. 2 gateway. 

2. (ADL. 7) Arrowhead with tang, which may have been broken off, From 5 inches above 
floor of landing at bottom of ‘elephant steps’ of gateway No, 2, 
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3, (ADL. 79) Knife blade with traces of 3 rivets for attachment to handle. From Trench XVII 
immediately on bajri flooring of upper terrace behind S. chemin-de-ronde in close association 
with glazed pottcry bowl ADL. P.C. 16 and coin of ‘Alauddin Muhammad II (1296-1316). 

4, (ADL. 4) Buckle (?) tang. From débris on ‘bench’ inside lower gateway No. 2. 

5. (ADL. 48) Clip or link of rectangular section. From Trench VII within 3 inches of floor of 


inner half of upper gateway No. 2. 


6, (ADL. 50) Nail of square section with head formed by end being flattened out and then 
bent over. From Trench 1X at W. end of upper terrace behind S. chemin-de-ronde. 

7. (ADL, 34) Nail with roughly circular head formed by being dressed down on all sides 
probably on a holed anvil. From Trench V near floor of inner half of upper gateway No, 2. 


(‘Squatters’ level’), 


8. (ADL, 32) Needle of circular section, with large cye. From Trench V in association with No. 


7, 


9. (ADL. 33) Nail of rectangular section with roughly oval head formed by being dressed 
down probably on a holed anvil. From Trench V close to No. 7. 
10. (ADL, 18) Nail of thick square section with triangular head formed as No. 5. From Trench 


Il in association with No. 1. 


11. (ADL. 21) Nail of thick square section with roughly triangular head formed as No. 5. From 


Trench Il in close association with No, 9, 


12. (ADL. 47) Nail, large, of thick rectangular section with triangular head formed as No. 5. 
From Trench VI 6 inches below surface of upper ward just outside upper gateway No. 2. 


GAMESMEN (DISCS) 


1. (ADL, 56) Cut from base of a glazed pottery plate showing trace of base-ring. 17/8 in. diam., 
1/3 in, thick. Black paint under glaze which is now destroyed. From Trench VIII within 3 inches 


of floor of upper gateway No. 2. 


2. (ADL. 36) Cut from coarse red pottery. 1/2 inch thick. From Trench V near floor of inner 


half of upper gateway No. 2 (‘Squatters’ level’). 


3. (ADL. 35) Cut from grey pottery. 17/8 in. diam., 2/3 in. thick. From Trench V close to No. 2. 
4. (ADL. 24, i and ii) Pair cut from plain glazed pottery. Glaze mostly destroyed. 5/8 in. diam., 
3/16 in. thick. From Trench VI, one foot below surface of upper ward close to upper gateway 


No.2. 


5. (ADL. 44) Cut from grey pottery. 2 in. diam., 1/2 in. thick. From Trench VII close to floor of 
inner half of upper gateway No. 2 (‘Squatters’ level’). 

6. (ADL. 64) Roughly cut from red pottery. 11/2 in. diam., 3/16 in. thick. From Trench VIII close 
to floor of inner half of upper gateway No. 2 (‘Squatters’ level’). 

7. (AD L. 74) Roughly cut from red Muttra Stone, perhaps a mason’s chip from Tughlaq’s 
Tomb. 1/2 inch thick. From Trench VI close to floor of inner half of upper gateway No. 2 


(‘Squatters’ level’). 


8. (ADL. 23) Cut from grey pottery. 21/3 in. diam., 2/3 in thick. From Trench II. In association 


with No. 4. 


9. (ADL. 22) Roughly cut from red Muttra Stone as No. 7. 21/8 in. diam., 3/4 in. thick. From 


Trench II in association with No. 4. 


The writer takes this opportunity of thanking all those who assisted in this excavation and for 
advice and suggestions in the drawing up of the report, and in particular his wife who spent long 
hours excavating, cleaning, sorting and joining potsherds and revising typescript (end of 


Waddington's article). 


OBSERVATIONS AND COMMENTS 


"BARBER’S" OR "WASHERMAN’S" FORT 


About half a mile to the east of ‘Adilabad, there are 
the remains of a small fort known variously as 
Barber’s, Washerman’s and Sweeper’s fort. The site 
is almost the size of ‘Adilabad but is in a ruinous 
State and apart from the bastions and the ramparts 
little can be seen of the interior layout and its 
buildings. The fort does not seem to be related to 


12 Hasan and Page, IV, 8. 7 ‘ : 
13 Barni, 302; Amir Khusrau Dihlawi, Khazdiin al-/utuh, Aligarh, no 
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Tughluqabad, and the date of its construction is 
unknown. It seems to have been a simple enclosure, 
built as an outpost to garrison the army. Page 
attributes it to Muhammad b. Tughlug,'2 but while a 
Tughluq origin can not be ruled out it is more likely 
to be earlier, perhaps one of the many fortifications 
against Mongol attack built throughout northern 


India by ‘Ala al-din Khalji,!3 and maintained by the 
Tughlugs, 


date but c, 1927, 30, 
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Plate 12.9 ‘Adilabad citadel, outer enclosure of the east gate from the north-west with the outer walls in the distance. 


Waddington’s speculation, in his discussion 
headed "The Tughlugabad Group of Fortifications" 
(above p. 207), that this outpost may have been built 
by Ghiyath al-din to house him while Tughluqabad 
was under construction is contrary to the historical 
records. We have already seen that according to 
Barni, the court historian of Ghiyath al-din, the 
sultan resided in the Khalji palace at Siri during the 
first two years of his reign, and moved to Tughluq- 
abad later in the second year.!4 Furthermore, it 
should be borne in mind that speed was of the es- 
sence in the construction of Tughluqabad, and it 
seems unlikely that time and effort would have 
been wasted on a temporary fortress. 


DESCRIPTION OF TUGHLUQABAD 
AND TOWN PLAN 


The brief observations on Tughluqabad refer to 
some of the interesting features, such as the escape 
route, with some accuracy but in a number of cases 
the account is speculative or not entirely exact. For 
example, the number of the silos associated with the 
gates is in no occasion a combination of four, six or 
eight chambers. The silos all follow a similar pattern, 
with ten chambers. Sometimes two groups of silos 
are close to each other, making twenty chambers, and 
near the Hathi Gate there are three groups, making 
thirty chambers at that location. The implication 
that Tughluqabad was built using slave-labour is 
d not supported by the histories. On 
I] sources note that Tughlugabad — 
and indeed other sultanate towns — were built 
under military command, with soldiers most likely 
providing the unskilled labour. 

The Perso-Islamic organisation of the town plan 
and its components was not well understood at the 


speculative an 
the contrary, a 


14 See above p. 24, note 6. 
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time of Waddington’s survey, nor was the separation 
between public and private palace buildings. This 
seems to have lead to the speculation that Ghiyath 
al-din did not feel secure in his citadel and provided 
himself with a further defensive wall and a central! 
keep. The remains on this part of the site, however, 
indicate the presence of a private palace complex in 
several storeys, including the Jahan-nama on a high 
platform. As Waddington mentions, a keep, in the 
European or Near-Eastern sense, is not in any case a 
feature of Indian fortifications. 

The sketch plan of the town seems to be prepared 
at least partly from a ground survey and not entirely 
from the aerial photograph. The outlines of the struc- 
tures within the fort and the citadel are accurate. 


DIFFERENT STAGES IN THE ~ 
CONSTRUCTION OF ‘ADILABAD 


The several stages given for the construction of 
‘Adilabad are in one sense legitimate, as they 
represent various construction operations within a 
master plan. There is little doubt that such operations 
were separated and prioritised, as they are in any 
modern building project. Similar stages on a grander 
scale could be suggested for the construction of 
Tughluqabad itself. However, the operations need 
not have been consecutive. While some works — 
such as building the upper parts of the walls — could 
only be carried out after the ramparts were com 
pleted, others, such as the construction of the upper 
and lower gates and the vaulted corridors around 
the fortification walls as well as the buildings within 
the fort, could be — and most likely were — carrie 

out at the same time. In the case of Tughluqabad, 
the streets and open areas between the town walls 
and the inside structure acted as buffer zones which 
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Plate 12.10 East Gate, chamber of the southern side of the gatehouse seen from the north-west. 


could facilitate several operations being carried out 
at the same time. In spite of the small size of ‘Adil- 
bad such open spaces, in the form of courtyards, 
can again be found between the walls and the palace 
building in the centre. 


‘ADILABAD GATES 


The two gates of the outer fortification and the two 
main gates of the citadel are simpler in plan than 
those at Tughluqabad. The gatehouses do not have 
the dog-legged covered corridors, and their plan 
with a short straight corridor with arched niches on 
the flanking walls is closely similar to the ‘Adilabad 
Gate of Tughluqabad. The East Gate of ‘Adilabad (pls. 
12.9 and 12.10), with its outer courtyard, follows the 
principles of the Citadel Gate at Tughluqabad, and 
the Western Gate (pl. 12.1), with the outer stepped 
ramp, is similar in principle to the postern gate of 
the Tughluqabad fort which leads to the causeway 
of the Tomb of Ghiyath al-din. In Tughlugabad, 
however, the outer walls of the stepped ramp and 
the probable outer gate have not survived. 

There was a third gate in the ‘Adilabad citadel 
located in the middle of the northern wall (fig. 12.8), 
an area marked in Waddington’s survey plan as 
unexcavated. It consisted of a gatehouse — similar 
in layout to the other ones — at the upper level, 
opening roughly to the middle of the courtyard of 
the palace building. The gatehouse has not survived 
but it had an outer court, roughly square In plan, at 
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a lower level. The perimeter of three sides of which 
is shown in the plan (pl. 12.1) with dotted lines. As 
with the North Gate of the Tughluqabad fort a 
flight of steps leads down from the main gatehouse 
to the level of the outer courtyard (pl. 12.11). Again 
as usual the gate of the outer court was not on the 
opposite side of the gatehouse, but was at the north 
side of the court. The lower parts of this gate have 
survived and it seems that it opened to another set 
of steps which descended to the lake (pl. 12.12). 
There seems to have been a pathway above the 
water level on the rock outcrop running by the 
ramparts of the citadel from the Northern Gate to 
the south end of the dam by the north-east corner 
of the citadel. The gate could therefore have been 
accessed on foot, but as the gateway opens directly 
to the royal buildings it does not seem to have been 
for everyday public use but was probably reserved 
for special occasions such as the days of royal 
audience. 


THE SILOS 


At the south-east corner of the citadel and near the 
East Gate there are four chambers which at first 
glance resemble grain silos (pl. 12.13). Their location 
and their association with a gate are comparable to 
the silos at Tughluqabad, but in structure these 
chambers are very different. They are square in plan 
and their domes rise above squinches, each in the 
form of two concentric arches at the top corners of 
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Plate 12.11 Northern Gate from the w 


est looking towards the outer enclosure and the remains of the portal in the middle 
of its eastern wall. 


Plate 12.12 Northern Gate, exterior of the outer enclosure from the lake looking west. 
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Plate 12.13 Four domed chambers near the Eastern Gate of the citadel, looking south-west with the gallery of the southern 


wall of the citadel in the background. 


Plate 12.14 The remains of the dome standing on squinches in one of the chambers by the Eastern Gate. 


the walls (pl, 12.14). Squinched structures are usually 
reserved for grand public or residential apartments 
and seem rather too elaborate for the pits of silos 
which would not be visible. The chambers are filled 
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with debris and their lower parts cannot be seen, 
and if they are cleared it may be found that their 
true function was different from what appears at 
present, 
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Plate 12.15 ‘Adilabad citadel, general view of the palace 
the background. 


THE PALACE 


The most important features in the citadel are the 
palace and the area to its east. In fact the planning 
organisation of the interior of citadel is of consider- 
able interest, as while it shares certain similarities 
with the public palaces of Tughluqabad, there are 
also notable differences. Waddington’s brief and 
dismissive remark about the palace as "two rooms 
with a corridor between them and a great enclosed 
courtyard” is misleading and perhaps indicates that 
the internal organisation of the citadel was not pro- 
perly understood. However, as we shall see, his 
remark that this palace could have been the Hizar- 
sutin,!> the well-known audience hall of Muhammad 
b. Tughlug requires some consideration. 

The interior of the citadel is divided into three 
major areas, a court at the east, the palace at the 
centre and a smaller court at the west (pl. 12.15), 
The main public entrance to the citadel is from the 
East Gate which was linked to Tughluqabad via the 
path over the dam, and apparently to the route to 
old Delhi (Qal‘a Rai Pithira) via the South-east Gate 
on the outer walls of ‘Adilabad. The East Gate opens 
to the eastern court of the citadel (pl. 12.16) about 
100 m. long and 55 m. wide. This area could be re- 
garded as a small royal square or more appropriately 
the forecourt of the palace. At three sides of the 
court run the arcades of the fortification wall, and at 
the eastern side there was a row of chambers run- 
ning alongside the wall of the palace. As with the 
pubic palaces of Tughluqabad these chambers could 
have housed the administrative offices of Muham- 

‘ hluq’s court. 
te bet indicate that the palace itself might 
have consisted of a vast covered hall (figs. 12.8-12.9, 


15 Barni, 469. 
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area from the north-west with the south wall and Eastern Gate in 


pl. 12.17), originally almost square in plan with an 
audience iwdn with two flanking chambers at the 
south, and apparently open at the northern front to 


Figure 12.8 ‘Adilabad palace, plan, present condition (as 
preserved in 2004), showing the remains of the gate at the 
north side, the Twdn and its flanking domed chambers at the 
south as well as the foundations of what appear to have been 
rows of columns in the enclosure. The distance between the 
foundations is unusually wide, spanning about 12.5 m. and 
10.8 m, alternately and indicating that the roof structure 
must have been light, supported by long wooden beams. 
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Plate 12.16 The palace area seen from the east with the outer court on the right and the route running within the citadel 
ae 


walls to the left. 


Figure 12.9 ‘Adilabad palace, conjectural reconstruction showing the probable arrangement of the columns. 
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ae 


Plate 12.17 The central hall of the palace, lookin 


§ south towards the remains of the iwdn and its flanking chambers on the 
south. The arcades of the citadel walls are in the 


background. 


Plate 12.18 The piers of the ruined iwdn of the audience hall of the palace looking south. 


‘ adi o the flankin stood originally on masonry foundations, still pre- 
were three sched gna le appear 2 served and running parallel to the south wall of the 
giamboers which are squ hambers were presumably hall. There were two fairly small entrances to the 
eave ween domed. ier and after an audience, hall, one on the east opening to the forecourt and 
erase vee of vied 98 “ rtiers on affairs of state. the other at the west Opening to a triangular court 
and for consulting is ea ems to have had a light which seems to have been more private, perhaps 
nan sae fo wooden columns which — to accommodate the elephants and horses of the 
timber structur 
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sultan and his entourage. No one else could, of 
course, enter the royal buildings on horseback, and 
at the time of Muhammad b. Tughluq this privilege 
was given only to a single courtier, Makhdam Zada 
Amir Ghiyath al-din.!© A main entrance to the hall 
is the gate at the north of the citadel, which as noted 
may have been reserved for the days of public 
audience. 

If the area in front of the iwan was a covered 
audience hall, its form with its numerous columns 
would have indeed been close to Ibn Battiita’s des- 
cription of the Hizar-sutin (hizar-ustiin);!7 


Le Bats Ol ei YI 9 SID aed gla Uebel ls 
aT ay day ye gh ge SLI op tee Obs UI SU 
pe oh pet le BG SLL pall Sy (LSI 
SAF 5 OW cl OW cle pee Soul sty y by 8 
JV SLI eo y SILI y SL ll (6 Lat 
OB pL Ogee, grill pa 9 O925GII Lalo ded Gro 
seta Ob le fsb sot fod ol yl oy pee dolall 
tb re jolae GUI 9 IgM Gelell Ger 9 BE Wha Uae 
Ble gl Jal eke Jad erg Gp ee Gl 
5 lS pl Sl de dads SLI OUI LT O15 
geld Cds Ugo nt 5 eo LFS CII OL gee 9 
Al oye OAS dandy Ge 9 orley AKamaz Ad 3d gal Ale Sor 
SE gs et Lally eal sll Ay el 3 Baye 
os 9 Ur deny by Tae Lilt ge oly de Yi 
ct LN OUI Nhe pty y 28d gf Cad pr ai by 
webs LL SU ve oelill ay day nde pee ge 


16 Ibn Battita, 479. 

17 Ibid, 465-6. 

18 A woodwind instrument with a reed, which produces sharp and 
penetrating notes. It is a relative of the shawm or shalm, the 
predecessor of the hautboy (oboe). The instrument was also known as 
shahnay and nd-yi rimi (Anatolian reed). See Aliakbar Dehkhoda, 
Loghatname, ed. Mohammad Mo'in and Ja‘far Shahidi Tehran, HS 
1373 (1993-4), VIII, 12011 under the words surnd (u,-), sind (U,,.) 
and surnay (sv, ,-). Of the other instruments al-abwaq (plural of al- 
biig) is translated as horns. The big is similar to — and perhaps the 
same as — the mediaeval European buysine, and both names 
apparently derive from the Latin buccina. Al-anfar (plural of al- 
nafir) is translated as trumpets, but according to the Burhan-i qati', 
the nafir was in India a smaller version of the Indo-Persian karnday, a 
large instrument made of brass or wood with a base tone and perhaps 
the ancestor of the cornet and sackbut, The karndy was also 
commonly used in the battlefield. For big see Loghatname, I, 4411 
and for nafir, see ibid., XIII, 20022, Muhammad Husain Khalaf 
Tabrizi, Burhdn-i Qati', Tehran, 1362 (1983), IV, 2156-7. Ibn Battita 
does not mention bass drums (tabl, nagara or duhul) which were also 
customarily played along with the wind instruments at the main 
gates of Persian forts. The musicians were usually housed in a 
chamber above the gate. As we have seen in Tughlugabad the gates 
appear to have included an arcade at the roof level, those in the fort 
probably housed the musicians. Also see above, p. 173 for Thevenot 8 
description of the musicians with "pipes, trumpets and hoboys" — but 
not drums — at the gate of the royal palace of Ahmadabad. ; 

19 The word dakakin (plural of the Perso-Arabic dukkan: platform, 
chamber, shop) is apparently used in this passage to describe the 
vaulted niches both inside and outside the fort, as well as those 
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The sultan’s residence in Delhi is called Dar Sara and 
has many gates. The first gate is kept by the chief 
royal guards and in it are housed those who play 
trumpets, horns and surnay!8 and whenever an emir 
or a nobleman arrives they play their instruments 
and cry out "so and so has arrived". There are similar 
arrangements at the second and third gates. Outside 
the first gate are niches (dakdkin)!9 occupied by the 
executioners, whose occupation is to kill people. It is 
their tradition that when the sultan orders someone 
to be killed he is executed by the gate of the audience 
court and his body is left there for three days.2° Bet- 
ween the first and the second gate is a great corridor 
in which niches are provided to house the watchmen 
who protect the gates. The second gate has its own 
special guards and between the second and third 
gates there is a large niche in which sits the chief of 
the masters of ceremonies (naqib al-nugaba)2! who 
holds a gold mace and wears on his head a jewelled 
gold hat crowned with peacock feathers. At either 
side of him sit other masters of ceremonies (nuqaba’) 
each wearing on their heads turbans of fine cloth of 
gold. They wear belts and in their hands they hold 
lashes with handles of gold or silver. This gate opens 
to a grand and vast audience hall where people sit. 
The third gate also has niches, in which sit the clerks 
(kuttab) of the gate who are responsible for barring 


flanking the corridor of the gatehouse. The few gates dating from the 
time of Muhammad b, Tughlugq at ‘Adilabad and Tughluqabad show 
that the design of the gateways was simplified and the vaulted 
galleries were replaced by niches. It is likely that the gatehouses at 
the Hizar-sutin were also similar in design to those at ‘Adilabad. 
Elsewhere in this passage the words dukkdn and dakdkin are again 
used to describe niches and chambers around the courtyards of the 
palace, occupied by the guards, scribes, courtiers and other 
administrators, 

20 Muhammad b. Tughlugq is infamous for his reign of terror, which 
eventually alienated all his commanders and ended his era with the 
disintegration of the empire. Elsewhere Ibn Battita mentions the 
unpleasant smell of rotten flesh by the gate of the palace. From the 
description of Ibn Battita it is clear that housing the executioners 
permanently outside the palace gate was not a common practice in 
the Islamic world. However, it is not clear whether in India the 
tradition existed before Muhammad b. Tughluq or it was yet another 
of his cruel devices of terror, The Khaljis, the predecessors of the 
Tughlugs, had not been known for their mild manners, but, after 
Muhammad b, Tughluq, Firdz Shah adopted a compassionate policy, 
and to regain the confidence of his subjects he avoided public 
executions whenever possible. 

21 Nagib also means a magistrate or a prefect. Ibn Battata does not 

record their regular responsibilities in the court, but ‘elsewhere (p. 

467) mentions that they were about a hundred in number and stood 

behind the chamberlains (hd jib) during audiences. When the sultan 

sat on his throne, together with the chamberlains they cried out 

bism'illdh (in the name of God), and the same whenever a Muslim 

was given an audience, but cried out haddk allah (may God guide 

him to the right path) for non-Muslims. 
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entry to all but those who are permitted by the sul- 
tan... This third gate opens to a vast spacious (fasth 
al-sdha) audience hall which is called Hizar-ustin,2? 
meaning the hall of one thousand pillars. The columns 
are of oiled wood on which rests the wooden ceiling, 
decorated with wonderful motifs. People sit beneath 
this ceiling, and in this hall the sultan gives his public 
audiences. 


Ibn Battuta’s account was written from memory 
several years after his visit, and it could be argued 
that the location of this audience hall and the des- 
cription of some elements could have been confused. 
However, having lived in Delhi for several years it 
is unlikely that he would have forgotten where this 
grand palace was located. On the other hand, in 
several passages he indicates that the palace was not 
in Tughlugabad. For example early in his description 
of Delhi he notes:23 


dese ULI cS Lacie ey oles alg oad dell 
Labs cl gy ele Ladd cll OVI tegll Kl oLt 


The fourth town (of Delhi) is Jahanpanah where Mu- 
hammad Shah, the King of India resides, and we used 
to go to his audience there. He built this town. 


From one of his other accounts?4 it is clear that 
the sultan’s mother and the nobles had their houses 
near the palace, and a few lived in Siri which was 
attached to Jahanpanah. After the capital was shifted 
to Jahanpanah — well away from Tughluqabad — it 
seems unlikely that many nobles would have con- 
tinued — or would have been allowed — to stay in 
the old capital. 

Barni’s account also indicates that Hizar-sutin 
was in Jahanpanah,2° but an important indication 
that the palace must have been other than that in 
‘Adilabad appears in a passage by Ibn Battiita, where 
the sultan is obliged to pay off Ibn Battita’s debts. 
Here he speaks of a palace of Muhammad b. Tugh- 
lug near the tomb of Ghiyath al-din, and of Hizar- 
sutiin as though it were in a different place:26 


aks S55 shel pb HjL5 J OlaL ¢ 53> of Ly Gali 
tl yad y Spell Sof LG pScy bee gl Oba AU Len 


22 Ustin is an archaic pronunciation of sutin. The Persian texts of 
the period record the world for column or pillar as sutan, but Ibn 
Battita's record suggests that at his time the word was pronounced 
ustiin. Ibn Battita’s records of Persian words, written independently 
from the Persian text of the time, often differ from the Persian 
spelling and are an invaluable source for studying the actual 
pronunciation of such words in the fourteenth century. 

23 Ibid. 437. 

24 Ibid., 515-17. 

25 Barni, 468 and particularly 492. In his words: 


walgy Byles y lol g el pl yo pls tlie Uy Sree Gr dee F Kr JI Aneel 
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Onc day the sultan went to visit the tomb of his 
father and resided in a palace near it. | said (to my 
creditors): "Now is the time! Come to the gate of the 
palace and when I want to enter, call out: ‘We seck 
justice of the sultan,2? and we will not let you go in 
until you pay back our credits’." The clerks of the 
gate registered the case and sent it to the sultan. 
Shams al-din, who was among the foremost religious 
scholars and was in charge of justice for the people, 
came and asked, "Why don’t you let him in?" and 
they said, "He is in our debt". He (Shams al-din) went 
to the sultan and informed him. The sultan told him, 
"Ask them how much he owes". He asked. They 
replied: "Fifty five thousand dindrs". He went and 
informed the sultan, then returned and said: "The 
Master of the World (khwand-i ‘dlam) has said that 
your moncy is with his majesty and do not ask him 
(Ibn Battita) for your credits any more", The sultan 
then ordered ‘Imad al-din Simnani and Khuddwand 
Zada Ghiyath al-din to go and look into the accounts 
at Hizdr-ustin ... and reimburse them from the 
treasury. 


It is interesting that when speaking of the tomb of 
Ghiyath al-din Ibn Battitta does not refer to Tugh- 
luqabad and mentions the palace as near the tomb 
but not in the Tughluqabad fort or town, both of 
which were, of course, well known to him. In this 
passage it is also clear that the palace near the tomb 
was not the same as the Hizar-sutiin where, as Ibn 
Battita has already informed us, the court adminis- 
tration was housed and accounts were kept. The 
palace near the tomb seems, therefore, to be iden- 
tifiable with ‘Adilabad, far away from Hizar-sutin 
which was more probably located in Jahanpanah, 
about 6.4 kilometres (4 miles) to the north. 


"On many Fridays [the sultan] together with his courtiers, emirs, 
nobleman and religious scholars, went from his palace to the Jami’ of 
Siri on foot", 
This walk would only have been practical if the palace was in 
Jahanpanah, ad jacent to Siri 

26 Ibn Battita, 527, 


27 The Arabic text is Peppered with Indo-Persian words of the 


Tughlug court such as darithi, (seeking justice), khwand-i ‘alam — a 
shortened pronounciation of khuddwand-i ‘alam — (master of the 
world), Aizdr or haz@r-ustin, and khuddwand zdda (descendant of the 
master) a title given to Ghiyath al-din who was the son of ‘Abd al- 


Qahir b. Yusuf b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and a descendant of the Abbasid 
Caliph al-Mustansar bi’llah, 
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If the palace at ‘Adilabad pre-dates Hizar-sutin 
we might consider the former as a prototype for the 
latter, but it seems that palaces of this type known 
by the same name already existed in India, An 
example is ‘Ala al-din Khalji’s audience hall, also 
known as Hizar-sutiin?® recorded by Barni29 and 
mentioned by Firishta.3° Except for the name we 
know little of this palace, but it seems that covered 
audience halls were traditional in Muslim India 
before the Tughlugs, and it was perhaps in Tughluq- 
abad that Ghiyath al-din departed from the existing 
local tradition, and adopted a more Sasano-Islamic 
palace plan. Muhammad b. Tughluq therefore ap- 
pears only to have been following the tradition of 
the earlier sultans. 

While the historical records leave little doubt that 
the ‘Adilabad palace is not the same as Muhammad 
b. Tughluq’s Hizar-sutiin, the form of the ‘Adilabad 
hall is still of particular interest, as if the space were 
indeed roofed it would be the earliest surviving ex- 
ample of a colonnaded audience hall in India. The 
form is well known in the Persepolitan architecture 
of Ancient Iran — the palaces of Pasargadae?! and 
the Apadanas of Susa,32 and Persepolis33 were all 
built on the same principle. The older audience hall 
of Persepolis, known as the Hall of One Hundred 
Columns did indeed have wooden columns, and its 
interior appearance would have been very close to 
that of the palace of ‘Adilabad. The tradition also 
existed in India from ancient times35 and appears in 
the Mauryan palace at Kumrahar, itself probably 
planned under the influence of early Persian archi- 
tecture.*6 The great colonnaded halls of South Indian 
temples may be a reminiscence of this tradition, for 
example the Sri Minaksi temple at Madura which, as 
appears in Langles’ 1688 plan (fig. 3.3) included the 
palace. We may therefore presume that the audience 


28 The location and identity of ‘Ala al-din Khalji's Hizar-sutan is 
not clear, Cunningham identifies it with the remains of an extensive 
palace in the ruins of the fort of Shahpdr in the area which is now 
considered to be the site of Siri, but which is buried beneath the 
residential suburbs of New Delhi. Nothing of the fort and the palace 
has survived, Beglar, however, identifies the palace as being outside 
Siri, near the Quwwat al-Islam mosque. He also mentions that the 
Hizar-sutin of ‘Ala al-din and that of Muhammad b. Tughluq were 
the same — a suggestion which is worthy of further investigation. See 
ASIR, 1862-5, 207-212; A. Cunningham, Report of the proceedings of 
the Archaeological Surveyor to the Government of India for the 
season of 1862-63, JASB, XXXII, 1865, Supplementary Number 
(addenda to the main number), Ixviii; J. D. Beglar: Report on Delhi 
for the half year ending September 1871, AS/R, IV, 1874, 77-8. 

29 Barni, 264 

30 Firishta, 1, 116. 

3] David Stronach, Pasargadae, a report on the excavations 
conducted by the British Institute of Persian Studies from 1961 to 
1963, Oxford, 1978, 56-77, figs. 26-7 ("the audience hall") and 57-106, 
figs, 36-41 ("the private palace"), The names of the palaces are 
arbitrary. The design principle of both palaces is similar, consisting 
of a colonnaded hall with colonnaded porticoes, but the "private 
palace" is much larger than the "audience hall", Also see Roman 
Ghirshman, Persia from the origins to Alexander the Great, English 
‘ranslation by Stuart Gilbert and James Emmons, London, 1964, 132 
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hall of ‘Adilabad followed the tradition of Indian 
halls. It is not unlikely that in the early days of the 
Muslim take-over of India the rulers adapted the 
older Hindu palaces for their own occupation and 
later constructed similar palaces for themselves. 
However, although in the early Islamic Middle East 
the colonnaded audience halls do not appear, little is 
known as to how far the Persepolitan tradition 
survived in the eastern regions — central Iran and 
Central Asia — where wood was not so scarce. The 
covered mosques with wooden columns may be 
reminiscent of such a tradition, but in the palace 
buildings too, large open halls with wooden columns 
seem to have existed, later examples of which are 
the grand Safavid porticoes at ‘Ali Qapi and Chihil- 
sutiin3” in Isfahan. The audience hall of ‘Adilabad 
may therefore have combined Indian and Central 
Asian traditions — perhaps as a unique example of its 
kind, and a forerunner for the colonnaded audience 
halls of the Mughals,38 although the Mughal halls 
are more directly connected with the Central Asian 
architecture of their own time. 

‘Adilabad is small, and its internal organisation 
does not leave much free space for any other buil- 
dings such as a smaller private audience hall or re- 
sidential apartments for the sultan. The amount of 
Space seems to have even been inadequate for 
administrative offices. If the citadel were used only 
during public occasions the sultan must have lived 
elsewhere. However, forty days after his enthrone- 
ment Muhammad b. Tughluq left Tughluqabad for 
Delhi and "seated himself on the throne of the 
former sultans in the old palace by way of a good 
and auspicious omen".39 Many questions about the 
true function of ‘Adilabad still remain unanswered, 
and how often — and on what occasions — 
‘Adilabad was used still remains a mystery. 


3, fig. 182. 

32 Prudence O, Harper, Joan Aruz and Francoise Tallon, The royal 
city of Susa, ancient Near Eastern treasures in the Louvre, New 
York, 1992, 216-19, and fig, 3 (site plan); Ghirshman, op. cit., 138-9 
figs. 187-8. 

33 Ernst E, Herzfeld, /ran in the ancient world, New York, L988. 
227-8, fig, 330; Ghirshman, op. cit, 207-15; figs.198-9, 256. 

34 Ibid, Herzfeld, op. cit, 228-9, fig. 331. 

35 See for example description in the Mahabharata of the hall at 
Manipura noted above p. 9, 

36 D. B, Spooner, Mr, Ratan Tata’s excavations at Pataliputra, ASTAR, 
1912-13, 70, pl. 41; Mary Stewart, D. B. Spooner at Kumrahar: the 
Persepolitan legacy, Bulletin of the Asia Jastitute, Iranian New Series, 
VII, 1993, Studies in honour of A, D, H. Bivar, 193-201. This source 
includes a full bibliography of the site. 

37 A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art, London — Tokyo, 1977, Il, 
1191-4; VII, 463, 473-4, The buildings are well known and are 
mentioned in most general books on Islamic and Iranian architecture, 
see for example David Talbot Rice, Islamic art, London, 1975, 237- 
41; Robert Hillenbrand, Islamic Architecture, Edinburgh, 1994, 431- 
2. 

38 These halls have tall stone columns, but ma 
ceilings constructed with Umber, 

39 See above p. 24, 
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FIGURES 


Figure 2.1 Cunningham’s survey map of the region of Delhi in 1862, well before the construction of New Delhi, the centre 
of which is close to the eighteenth-century Jantar Mantar, marked as Observatory (also see fig. 12.1). The map gives the 
archacological sites including the towns of Qal‘a Rai Pithira, Siri, and Jahdnpandh, the walls of which were apparently 
never completed and are marked in the map with dotted lines, The site of Kilighari (given as Kilugarhi) is marked with a 
cross, but it seems that at that time little remained of the town itself, as its perimeter, which went as far north as the shrine 
of Nizam al-din Auliya’ is not indicated. The town-walls of Firtizabad, the capital of Firiz Shah Tughluq are also not 
marked, but Firiz Shah Kotla, the site of his citadel is shown south-east of the Mughal city of Shahjahanabad. Tughluqabad 
is at the south-east corner of the map, with the fort marked as the citadel. The citadel itself is not shown but the site of the 
palaces inside the citadel is marked as Birij Mandil. In the town the site of the Jami‘ mosque and the platform of its 
minaret is also shown. The outline of ‘Adilabad is marked to the south of Tughluqabad (from Cunningham, ASIR, I, pl. 35). 


Figure 2.2 Qal‘a Rai Pithira, where the Muslims first made their capital at Delhi, as surveyed in 1873. The areas marked 
as Lal Kot and Alauddin’s citadel appear to be of pre-Islamic origin, converted to a citadel (Lal Kot) and a fort (Alauddin’s 
citadel), probably not by ‘Ald al-din Khalji, but by the earlier sultans — perhaps Iltutmish — in the first decades of the 
thirteenth century. The town (marked as Kila Ray Pithora), established to the east of the fort in the thirteenth century, 
transformed the layout of Delhi to that of a conventional Muslim city. Part of the site of the fort has been preserved but 


the site of the town as well as its surroundings have been built over in the last two decades (from Cunningham, ASIR, IV, 
pl. 36). 


Figure 3.1 The concentric fortified core of the ancient city of Tulamba near Multan, plan and section (from Cunningham, 
ASIR, V, pl. 35). 


Figure 3.2 Nagaur. One of the few towns in north India which has a citadel in the centre. The fifteenth-century 
remodelling of the town on the lines of Ahmadabad is concentrated in the area to the east of the citadel and has not 
greatly affected the general layout of the town. 


Key: 1. Central ceremonial square (Gandhi Chauk), 2, Tin Darwaza; 3. Shams Khan Mosque; 4. Nabi Qadi Hamid al-din Mosque, thirteenth 
century, in Kharadi (kharrazi) Wara; 5. Khanaqah al-Tarikin (shrine of Khwaja Hamid al-din Chishti), 6, Bare Pir Sahib Shrine; 7-10. Mosques; 
11. Pir Damir Sahib Shrine; 12. Jami* Mosque built by Akbar; 13-14. Reservoirs; 15. ‘/dgah (open prayer ground used during festivals); 16. 
Fifteenth-century reservoir, 17-19. Canals and historic bridges; 20. Fortified step-well; 21. Imam Nir Shrine. 


Figure 3.3 Madura, Tamil Nadu. Town plan produced by Langles in 1688, probably based on an existing local drawing. 
Figure 3.4 Madura. Town plan produced by R. O. Cambridge in 1757. In this plan south is shown at the top. 


Figure 3.5 Kirtipur, Nepal. Town plan showing the ancient Buddhist area on the site of the old settlement around the 
ancient stupa. 


Figure 3.6 The Achaemenid town of Altin Dilyar near Balkh (500-250 BC), one of the earliest surviving Persian towns 
with a circular plan. 


Figure 3.7 Bust, Afghanistan. The tenth- to twelfth-century remains of the citadel and the town. 


ala ; itadel, D, Monumental arch; E. Well in the citadel; F, Fortified wall 
5 ain s. lower town; B. Bald shahr or upper town, C, Arg or citadel; 
ae yeas ie towns; 1. Eastern entrance gateway; 2. East postern gale; 3, West postern gate; 4. Gate to the upper town; 5. Inner 
curtain wall; 6, Fortified corridor, 7, Modern tracks. 


Figure 5.1 Tughluqabad town plan: 


: ; iya in’s b; 3. Postern gate; 4. Quarry made into a tank; 5. Stepped pyramidal 
Reed Sieet is —— _— ss ee ae ‘ oe at at both dim of a corridor; 7. Main reservoir of giao s 
platform with remains:of the . oe . ateway with a standing arch; 11. Walled area; 12, Courtyard with standing arcade; 13-14. | — A 
Small mosque; 9. Royal square; 10. oy ah oa audience; 18, The audience iwan, 19, West court connecting the southern buildings to : 
eS Le Se cane He f the palace complex; 22. Courtyard with two halls; 23, Larger hall; 24. Building veer — a 
DOANE ee vai Six los known as Hathi Kand; 27. Pavilions in the open area of the fort; 28. East ee of on Building 
ile sean Sass 0. Wells and step-wells, 31-32. Two buildings, probably mosques, orientated towards son ea 37 Prayer 
atte of ot aren papa ne d within a larger compound, 34-35, Probable sites of market squares, 36. Tunnel = os oe sp 
probably a madrasa, around a eee ane 38, House I; 39. Royal escape route; 40. House II; 41. Fortified ~ia and ope 
Ste ne end, Tied sank descending to the water level of the lake; 43, Sluice-gate, 44, Canal 
Tughluqabad and ‘Adilabad; 42. " 
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Figure 5.2 Bid 


ar, map of the town and fort, De 
fabric. 


signed in the fifteenth century, the town preserves most of its original urban 


Key: a. Solah Khambi Mosque; b, Hall of public audience, ¢, Audience court and hall (Takht Mahal); 1, Sharza Darwéiza; 2. Madrasa of Mahmid 
Gawan; 3. Chaubira tower, 4, Jami’ Mosque, 5. ‘Uthman Ganj grain market; 6, ‘Ali Bagh; 7. Khass Mahal; 8, Khinaqah of Shah Abu'l-Faid; 9, 
Khanagah of Shah Wali’ullah; 10, Khanagah of Nir Samani 

Figure 5.3. Tughlugab 


; ad, the fort, defences of the south 
lines show the prob 


fortification wall, Plan and section of existing features. Broken 
able form of the upper parts base 


d on similar features elsewhere. 


Figure 5.4 The Andheri Gate in the south-east corner of the town, ground plan, 


Figure 5.5 The Andheri Gate, longitudinal section A-A, through the main corridor and the outer portal. Dotted lines in the 
Section represent the upper part of the eastern tower, the galleries around the fortification walls and the roof of the gate, 
now partly in ruins. The reconstructed outlines are based on similar features existing in other parts of the fort. 


Figure 5.6 The Andheri Gate, south elevation showing the outer portal and its flanking towers. 


Figure 5.7 The North Gate of the Tughluqabad fort, plan Level 1 showing the outer courtyard. 


Figure 5.8 The North Gate, plan Level 2, showing the gatchouse 


and the dog-legged circulation as well as the arcade of 
the defensive walls, interior of the towers, and roof level of the si 


los. 


Figure 5.9 Delhi, Qal‘a Rai Pithird, plan showing the fortified courtyards provided on the exterior of the main entrance 
(marked "Ranjit Gate") on the western side of tk 


he citadel (Lal Kot), and for the western gate of the walled town (from 
Cunningham, AS/R, I, pl. 36 facing p. 152). 


Figure 5.10 Tughluqabad fort, the North Gate, Section A-A through the outer courtyard and gatchouse. 
Figure 5.11 The North Gate, section B-B through the silos and western tower of the gatchouse. 


Figure 5.12 Hathi Gate to the south of the fort, ground plan also showing the street and a chamber to its north. 


Figure 5.13 Hathi Gate, section A-A through the gatehouse, the northern street and the remains of the adjoining structures 


Figure 5.14 Bandaoli Gate to the west of the town, sketch plan. 


Figure 5.15 The Rawul Gate and its adjoining silo structure at the east of the town, sketch plan. 


Figure 6.1 Tughluqabad citadel, plan of the palaces and other surviving features 


Key: 1. Citadel Gate; 3, Postern gate; 4, Quarry made into a tank; 5, Ste 
6. Basement chambers at both sides of a corridor; 
Street; 39. Royal escape route. 


pped pyramidal platform with remains of the Jahan-nama pavilion above; 
7, Main reservoir of the citadel; 8, Small mosque; 12, Courtyard with standing arcade; 20. 


Figure 6.2 The citadel, small mosque by the gale, plan, section and clevation. 
Figure 6.3 Tughluqabad citadel, the basement chambers built into the platform of the palace, plan, 


Figure 6.4 Tughluqabad citadel, the basement chambers: central chambers and stairs, detailed plan, transverse section X-X 
through the chambers, and longitudinal section Y-Y through the corridor, 


Figure 6.5 The pavilion known as the Jahdn-nama in the citadel, set ona stepped pyramidal platform in the centre of the 
palace buildings, ground plan of the lower platform and north elevation, present condition, Dotted lines in the plan show 
the outline of the upper platform and the surviving traces of the piers of the pavilion, 

Figure 6.6 Jahan-nama pavilion, plan of the surviving pavilion also showing the outline of the lower platform. 

Figure 6.7 Jahan-nama pavilion, above, south clevation and below longitudinal Section A-A, conjectural reconstruction, 
Figure 6.8 Tughluqabad citadel, the royal escape route, plan at Level 1, above the floor of the chamber in the vaulted 
galleries of the fortification walls, showing the opening of the escape route in the floor of the chamber. The rest of the 
stepped route below the floor is shown with broken lines, 


Figure 6.9 The escape route, plan at Level 2, below the floor lovel of the gallery of the fortifications. 


Figure 6.10 The escape route, section A-A through the upper stairs looking north-cast and showing the entrance to the 
system. ae well as part of the vaulted gallery and the chamber with a flat ceiling. 
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pi 6.1 Pea escape Toute, section A-A, details of the entrance, and section C-C showing the stone slab in its open and 
closed position, providing a sealing device, which, once closed, would be very difficult to open from above. 


Figure 6.12 The escape route, section B-B through the lower flight of steps looking north-west, also showing the exit point 
of the system, as well as the profile of the fortification walls. 


Figure 7.1 Tughlugabad fort, plan of public palace buildings and the west side of the citadel with its main gate. 


Key: 1. Citadel Gate; 2. Gate leading to the causeway of Ghiyath al-din’s tomb, 4, Quarry made into a tank; 6, Basement chambers at both sides 
of a corridor; 7. Main reservoir of the citadel; 8, Small mosque; 9. Royal square; 10, Ruins of gateway with a standing arch; 11. Walled area; 12. 
Courtyard with standing arcade; 13-14, Streets; 15, Forecourt; 16, Gatehouse; 17, Court of public audience, 18, The audience iwan, 19, West court 
connecting the southern buildings to the audience twan;, 20, Street; 21. Court south of the palace complex; 22. Courtyard with two halls; 23, 
Larger hall; 24. Building with square court and smaller halls; 28, East Gate, 


Figure 7.2 Tughluqabad fort, public palace buildings, longitudinal section A-A, schematic reconstruction based on 
surviving elements detailed in the survey drawings given in the following pages. 


Figure 7.3. Tughluqabad fort, trapezoid courtyard (12) with arcade, north of the Citadel Gate, plan and section. 


Figure 7.4 The fort, complex of palace buildings, plan 


Key: 9. Royal square; 11. Walled area; 13-14. Streets; 15. Forecourt; 16. Gatehouse; 17. Court of public audience; 18. The audience iwan,; 19. West 
court connecting the southern buildings to the audience iwdn (numbers correspond with those in figs. 5.1 and 6.1). 


Figure 7.5 The fort, longitudinal section B-B through the forecourt (15) and gate (16) to the main court with the 
reconstructed upper parts shown with broken lines, 


Figure 7.6 The fort, the preserved gateway (16) between the forecourt and the main court. Plan, north elevation and 
section U-U. 


Figure 7.7 The fort, longitudinal section C-C through the throne room, the twan (18) and the main court (17) with the 
reconstructed upper parts shown with broken lines. 


Figure 7.8 Firiizabad, the capital of the Bahmani Sultan Firuz Shah, above, plan of the courtyard with an wan and below, 
detail of the iwan with a structure, which possibly included a throne room, at the back (after G. Michell, Firuzabad, 


Oxford, 1992, fig. 41). 


Figure 7.9 The iwan at Ctesiphon (from Pope, Survey, vol. Il, p. 544). 


Figure 7.10 The Jami‘ of Herat, plan of the great iwan. 


Figure 7.11 Tughluqabad fort, structures at the south side of the palace complex incorporating an upper pavilion facing a 
courtyard (19), a building with a central courtyard (24), and a hall (23). Ground plan with the foundations of the upper 
pavilion at a higher level shown with broken lines (numbers correspond with those in figs. 5.1 and 6.1). 


tion D-D through hall 23 and court 22 (also showing the surviving east facade of 


i : fort, longitudinal sec 
incon Mar ey : lion; the throne room; and the main iwdn (18). The suggested upper parts are shown 


structure 24 to the left); the upper pavi 
with broken lines. 


Figure 7.13 The fort, section U-U through court 22 facing north and showing the surviving south elevation of the hall and 


a corner of structure 24. 


Figure 7.14 Tughlugabad fort, reservoir 25, plan and section A-A. 
Figure 7.15 Remains of six circular pits known as the Hathi Kind in the fort between the North Gate and the Hathi Gate, 
plan and section A-A. 

5 Bazar and its surroundings. Below: plan of the street with shops at either side. Above: 


j town, Khas: 
ona cone ep the street and the shops at the third block north of the North Gate, looking north. 


Fi 8.2 Row of shops on the cast side of Khass Bazar, plan, elevation and transverse section A-A through a shop, with 
gure 8.2 Row ; $$ 
the probable form shown with broken lines. 


Fi 83 The northern part of the town showing the built areas discernible in the 1946 aerial photograph or still visible 
gure 8, ce 


on the site. 


Key: 30, Wells and step-wells, 
Tunnel under wall; 37. Prayer groun 


3] -32, Two buildings, probably mosques, orientated towards the qibla; 34-35, Probable sites of market squares; 36. 
‘4: probably on the site of an old shrine; 38, House 1; 40, House IL 
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Figure 8.4 House I with a central courtyard near the Chaklakhana Gate, sketch plan of foundations still visible on site, 


Key: 1. Entrance or corridor; 2, Central courtyard; 3. North iwan; 4, South iwan. 


Figure 8.5 House Il, sketch plan. The house appears to have had a semi-public courtyard with a shady north-facing iwan 
for receiving guests, and two more secluded courtyards with a series of chambers 


Key: 1. Entrance corridor; 2. Western courtyard, probably stables; 3, Eastern courtyard; 4. Central courtyard; 5. !wan; 6. Open area, probably 
garden; 7, Depression in ground, probably pool, 


Figure 8.6 Bidar, Khanagah of Shah Wali'ullah, plan and north clevation. The khdnagah, similar in plan to other examples 
in Bidar, was apparently built on the same outline as the local houses consisting of a colonnaded portico (Zwan) flanked by 
chambers set al the south of a courtyard, 


Figure 8.7 The Jami‘ Mosque of Tughlugabad. Plan showing the remains of the platform, the standing walls and the 


minaret platform with the suggestion of the layout of the missing parts shown by dotted lines. The hatched area is 
occupied by modern buildings. 


Figure 8.8 The Jami‘ Mosque, plan and section E-E through the existing remains of the domed unit south of the central 
mihrab. 


Figure 8.9 The Jami‘ Mosque, plan of the existing features and reconstruction of other parts which were partly lost. 


Figure 8.10 The Jami‘ Mosque, conjectural reconstruction of the north elevation. 


Figure 8.11 Three-dimensional representations of the Jami‘ showing its probable original form. Bird’s-eye views from the 


south-cast and north-west. The reconstruction of the entrance steps is conjectural, based on the steps of Firiz Shah’s Jami‘ 
at Kotla Firaz Shah. 


Figure 8.12 Three-dimensional representations of the Jami‘. Top: view from the north-east at slightly above eye level 
showing the mosque from the processional street; middle: view from the south-east with the platform of the minaret in the 
foreground and the eastern facade of the prayer hall behind; and below: view from the south-west showing the rear of the 


prayer hall pierced with windows, and the projection of the central mihrab. The turrets embellishing the gates and mihrab 
are based on examples in the Tughluq mosques of Delhi. 


Figure 8.13 Small mosque (32) near Bhatoi Gate, sketch plan of the original layout. 

Figure 8.14 The madrasa and its outer enclosure, sketch plan and section A-A. 

Figure 9.1 Ahmadabad, plan of the old town as it was preserved at the end of the nineteenth century. 

Figure 9.2 Ahmadabad, plan of the fort, the Maidan-i Shah, and the civic centre. The fort (Bhadra) had a large garden 


inside and parks and open spaces around it. The sites of the gardens inside the Bhadra and to its south are now used as 
modern parks, but the open spaces to the north-east have been built up. 


Key: 1. La'‘l Darwaza, the main gate of the citadel; 2, Tin Darwaza; 3, Tomb of Ahmad Shah; 4. Tomb of the wives of Ahmad Shah. 


Figure 9.3 Nagaur, plan of the central square in front of the main gate of the fort. 


Key: 1. Tin Darwaza; 2, Hathi Pol; 3. Nar Pol; 4. Multiple gateway of the fort; 5. Shah Jahan’s mosque. 


Figure 9.4 Plan of Chanderi, Madhya Pradesh, with the citadel and fort larger than the old walled town, and the irrigated 
farmland outside the walls (after Cunningham). 


Figure 10.1 The sluice-gate and dam for the lake south of Tughluqabad, location plan. 
Figure 10.2 Sluice-gate, plan, roof level. 

Figure 10.3 Sluice-gate, plan showing all four levels. 

Figure 10.4 Sluice-gate, western elevation, lake side. 

Figure 10.5 Sluice-gate, eastern elevation, dam side, also showing the section of the canal. 
Figure 10.6 Sluice-gate, detailed plan of central portion showing one row of shutter slots. 
Figure 10,7 Sluice-gate, transverse section A-A through central arch. 


Figure 10.8 Sluice-gate, section B-B and exonometric perspective of central portion, showin 


g the probable type of wooden 
shutters used to regulate the water. 
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Figure 11.1 Tughlugabad, the Tomb of Ghiyath al-din Tughluq, plan of the whole complex, showing the main cohen 
courtyard protected by five towers, and the octagonal tomb chamber with the tomb of Zafar Khan in the northe a 
adjacent to the causeway across the lake to the fort. Other features include the arcade running along the fortifi hind 
walls, the mosque by the octagonal chamber of the western tower, as well as the latrine in the form of a balcony behin 
the colonnade in the square tower at the south. 


Figure 11.2 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din, section D-D of the southern rectangular tower of the tomb complex, provided with a 
latrine. 


Figure 11.3 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din, plan of the entrance to the tomb complex and the lower level of the northern tower. 


Figure 11.4 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din, plan of the entrance at courtyard level, and the tomb of Zafar Khan in the northern 
tower. 


Figure 11.5 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din, section A-A through the entrance, also showing the elevation of the northern tower 
and tomb of Zafar Khan, 


Figure 11.6 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din, section B-B through the northern tower and octagonal tomb chamber. 

Figure 11.7 Tomb of Ghiyath al-din Tughlugq, plan of the main domed chamber. 

Figure 11.8 Cross section C-C of the Tomb of Ghiyath al-din looking towards the mihrab. 

Figure 11.9 Eastern elevation of the Tomb of Ghiyath al-din. 

Figure 12.1 The eight cities of Delhi (Waddington, fig. 1). 

Figure 12.2 Sketch plan of Tughlaqabad (Waddington, fig. 2). 

Figure 12.3 Western gate, plan (Waddington, fig. 3). 

Figure 12.4 Section through western gate (Waddington, fig. 4). 

Figure 12.5 Sketch key plan (Waddington, fig. 5). 

Figure 12.6 Glazed pottery (Waddington, fig. 6). 

Figure 12.7 Unglazed pottery (Waddington, fig. 7). 

Figure 12.8 ‘Adilabad palace, present condition (as preserved in 2004), showing the remains of the gate at the north side, 
the Zwdn and its flanking domed chambers at the south as well as the foundations of what appear to have been rows of 
columns in the enclosure. The distance between the foundations is unusually wide, spanning about 12.5 m. and 10.8 m. 


alternately and indicating that the roof structure must have been light, supported by long wooden beams. 


Figure 12.9 ‘Adilabad palace, conjectural reconstruction showing the probable arrangement of the columns. 


PLATES 


Plate 2.1 The tomb of Ghiyath al-din Tughlug Shah standing on an island in the former lake, seen from the platform of the 
ruined Jahan-nama pavilion in the citadel. 


Plate 2.2. Tughlugabad, new residential area outside the west wall of the town, scen from the area in front of the Nimwala 
gate. Poor quality modern houses with few amenities are built right up to the walls, the stones of which are extensively 
pilfered for new construction. 


Plate 3.1 Aerial photograph of Tughluqabad, showing the fortification walls encompassing the whole town, and the 
division of the site with the fort to the west and the adjacent citadel in the centre by the southern wall. The tomb of 
Ghiyath al-din is situated on its artificial island to the south. The square perimeter of the Jami‘ stands out within the 
inhabited part of the site of the town, and the outline of the remains of the principal streets and the foundations of the 
Tuined houses of the town can also be seen (from Waddington, pl. XI, provided by the Royal Air Force,1946). 


Plate 3.2 Delhi, Tomb of Ghiyath al-din Balban (r. 1266-1287) with masonry walls and true arches and domes following 
the architectural traditions of Iran and Central Asia. 


Plate 3.3 Delhi, the Madrasa of ‘Ala al-din Khal ji (r. 1296-1316) adjacent to the west of the Quwwat al-Islam complex. The 
Style of construction is similar to that of the tomb of Balban, 
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Plate 3.4 Delhi, Jama‘at Khana Masjid built at the time of ‘Ala al-din Khaljt at Nizam al-din Auliya’, interior with domes 


supported by squinches. 


Plate 4.1 A silver coin (tanka) of Ghiyath al-din Tughluq minted in Delhi in 724; obverse: bearing the title of the sultan, 
reverse: bearing the name and the date. A great number of similar coins minted between 721 and 724 must have been used 


for funding the construction of Tughlugabad. 


Plate 5.1 Southern fortifications following the contours of the rocky hill, showing the battered outer wall, the walk with 
its loopholes, and the upper defences, now in ruins and showing the arches of the inner gallcrics. 


Plate 5.2 Moat hewn out of the rock protecting the area north of the North Gate of the fort, view from the south end of 
the Khass Bazar. 

Plate 5.3. South-east corner tower of the citadel wall in 1996, showing how the walls were constructed with an inner core 
of rubble with facing stones, followed by an outer layer of rubble, again faced with stone. This area was restored in 1999, 


Plate 5.4 Tower of the citadel showing its walk and loopholes. 


Plate 5.5 Double row of loopholes in the southern fortifications of the fort. As with other areas the loopholes were inside 
a vaulted gallery the roof of which has not survived at this point. 


Plate 5.6 Gallery of the tower east of the ‘Adilabad Gate of the town, seen from the north. 


Plate 5.7 Eastern town walls, interior of vaulted galleries, looking north. 
Plate 5.8 Eastern town walls looking south, showing the vaulted galleries with flat roofs above, and steps leading to the 
roof in the foreground. 


Plate 5.9 Tughluqabad town, Andheri Gate, southern portal from the south-west, showing the standing arched portal and 
the flanking tower, the stonework of which is not keyed into that of the gate. 


Plate 5.10 Andheri Gate, entrance portal opening to the town, with the remains of the galleries on the roof. Most of the 
facing stones of the gatehouse have disappeared, but the remaining parts show that they were squared up and roughly 
dressed like those used for the facing of the platform of the wall galleries, a portion of which can be seen at the far left. 
The vaulted chamber at the right of the portal is part of the fortification wall, and is not associated with the gate. 


Plate 5.11 Andheri Gate, interior of the corridor leading from the western entrance looking east, showing the relieving 
arch of the vault. This allows the corridors to be vaulted without the need for cross vaulting at the corners. 


Plate 5.12 Andheri Gate, interior view with the entrance to the town at the right and the way to the fields at the left. The 
sloping floor of the two corridors and part of the pointed vault of the main corridor can also be seen. The two archways 


open to the western gallery of the gatehouse. 


Plate 5.13 Andheri Gate, interior view of the main corridor looking north, showing the niche in the wall at the north end, 
and a small opening above. The archway on the right side leads to the eastern gallery and that on the left to the corridor 


of the entrance opening to the town. 
Plate 5.14 Andheri Gate, interior view of the east gallery looking south. 


Plate 5.15 Andheri Gate, southern portal opening to the fields, and the tower at its western side. The clear joint at the 
point of the tower and the wall of the gate shows that the stones at this corner are not keyed together and the courses of 


the stonework on the two sides do not correspond. 
Plate 5.16 Tughlugabad fort, the North Gate looking south from the town. 
Plate 5.17 North Gate, the west side of the outer trapezoid enclosure. 


Plate 5.18 North Gate, arched niches on the north side of the outer enclosure. 


Plate 5.19 North Gate, north side of the dog-legged corridor of the grand portal of the main gatchouse, looking west 
towards the western gallery the niches of which still stand. In the foreground are the remains of the outer portal. 


Plate 5.20 North Gate, north chamber in the west wall of the outer enclosure, showing the loopholes. 


Plate 5.21 North Gate, threshold with hole for the pivot of the outer gate lying loose on the site. 
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Plate 5.22 North Gate, interior seen from the cast, with the ruins of a gallery and niches of its western wall. Although 
most of the stones have been pilfered, the floor line can still be scen on the wall and part of the original plasterwork is 
also preserved. In the foreground is the longer portion of the dog-legged corridor. 


Plate 5.23 North Gate, upper level. Remains of the corridor and the chambers of the south-west tower seen from the south- 
east with the arched doors opening to the fortification’s vaulted gallery, which is in ruins at this point. 


Plate 5.24 North Gate, general view from the fort, looking north-east and showing the ruins of the arched gate and dog- 
legged corridor. The monumental scale of the gate with the galleries standing well above the level of the fort can be felt 
even in its ruined state. 


Plate 5.25 North Gate, seen from the area of the fort to the south of the gate, showing the path in the foreground which 
leads to the inner portal. At the left are the ruins of the structure adjoining the silos, 


Plate 5.26 Hathi Gate, seen from outside looking north-west to the remains of the outer portal and part of the flanking 
western lower. 


Plate 5.27 Hathi Gate, the central corridor looking south-east and showing the remains of the openings to the eastern 
gallery. At the south end of the corridor part of the jamb of the inner arch of the outer portal can also be seen. 


Plate 5.28 Hathi Gate, view of the corridor looking south-west and showing the remains of the arched openings to the 
western gallery and the base of the inner arch of the outer gate which incorporates on the inner side the stone with a hole 
in which the pivot of the gate turned. 


Plate 5.29 Hathi Gate, the southernmost opening to the eastern gallery, the only feature that retains its original arch, 
constructed of blocks of roughly dressed stone. The space of the gallery itself is filled with the debris of its roof and upper 


structures, 


Plate 5.30 Tughluqabad fort, the Hathi Gate from the top of the ruins of its western wall looking east to the remains of 
the north end of the dog-legged corridor and the portal to the fort. At the right, part of the stone facing of the corridor 
can be seen and at the left is the street with the remains of steps by the jamb of the portal. On the background horizon 


stands the Citadel Gate and Khini Burj. 


Plate 5.31 View from the Hathi Gate, looking north-east towards the ruins of what may have been a vaulted corridor 
leading into the open fields of the fort. 


Plate 5.32 The southern wall of the town with the Khirki Gate and the steps leading down to the lake. 
Plate 5.33 Khirki Gate, from the steps looking east towards the south-eastern outflank of the town walls. 


Plate 5.34 Khirki Gate, looking south from the town side, and showing the remains of the corridor and the standing outer 
arch of the gate. 

Plate 5.35 Ruins of the Dhoban Dhobani Gate at the north-west of the town, looking south-west along the walls with the 
fort in the background to the left, and the suburb encroaching on the walls to the right. 

Plate 5.36 Bandaoli Gate, looking from the road outside at the east of the town to the outer court and the ruins of the 
portal, 


Plate 5.37 Chaklakhana Gate, at the north of the town, View from the outer courtyard looking south. On the right are the 
remains of the western tower with the arches of the corridor around its central chamber still standing, with some remains 
of the arcade of the outer courtyard at the lower level on the far right. In the background stands the south wall of the 
western gallery of the gatehouse with the remains of the vault clearly preserved. On the left is part of the standing eastern 


lower, 


Plate 5.38 Bhatot Gate at the east of the town, view from the outer courtyard looking south-west towards the ruins of the 
gatehouse with the remains of the southern tower on the left and the walls of the southern gallery of the gatehouse to its 


Tight. 
Plate 5.39 Rawul Gate, from the outer enclosure looking west at the ruins of the corridor and its gallery on the southern 
side. 


Plate 5.40 Rawul Gate, view from the town looking east, showing the entrance to the corridor and the remains of an 
additional gallery on the northern side with its upper level incorporated into the arcade of the fortification walls. 


Plate 5.41 Rawul Gate, interior of the southern gallery looking south-west and showing its vaulted roof and windows. 
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Plate 5.42 ‘Adilabad Gate, standing arch of the outer portal seen from the south-east. 
Plate 5.43 ‘Adilabad Gate, interior of the single straight corridor from the north-west. 


Plate 5.44 ‘Adilabad Gate, view from the south showing the outer portal, the single tower to its east and the ground 
between the gate and the lake, with the defences of the causeway to ‘Adilabad to the right. The stonework of the gate — 
added at a later date — does not match that of the tower and the loopholes are not similar in arrangement or at the same 
level. 


Plate 5.45 Silos to the north-west of the Hathi Gate, exterior view looking north-west and showing the terrace formed 
over the flat domed roofs. 


Plate 5.46 Interior of silo to the north-west of the Hathi Gate, now filled with debris, showing the opening of the chute 
below the springing of the dome. 


Plate 5.47 Ten silos south of the Bandaoli Gate, looking north-west with the modern village in the background. 


Plate 6.1 View of the citadel looking west with the mosque on the left, the north-west tower of the gate in the distance, 
and to its right the tower known as Khini Burj. The ruins in front of the towers, including the standing arch date from 
later occupation. The path in the foreground is modern. 


Plate 6.2 The Khini Burj from the south. 
Plate 6.3 Khini Burj, southern face seen from the battlements of the west wall, showing the outer walk and loopholes. 
Plate 6.4 Khini Burj, interior showing the vault of the entrance corridor and remains of the original plaster. 


Plate 6.5 North-west tower of the entrance gate to the citadel, seen from south-east and showing the remains of the 
interior walls. 


Plate 6.6 North-west tower of the entrance gate to the citadel, interior from the south-east showing the walls which 
divided the space into three chambers and the corbel stones which supported a timber roof. The small distance between 
the corbel stones and the battlements indicates that the roof was thin and light. 


Plate 6.7 Citadel Gate, remains of the interior from above, showing the vault of the chamber at the south side of the 
straight corridor. At the right is the outer enclosure with one of the niches of its southern wall still standing. 


Plate 6.8 Postern gate to the citadel seen from outside the walls. At the right the opening to a corridor, now blocked, may 
have led to the outer courtyard of this gate. 


Plate 6.9 Remains of an arched building near the mosque in the citadel. 
Plate 6.10 Dautatabad, Deccan, the Bahmani mosque near the north gate of the inner fort. 


Plate 6.11 Tughlugabad citadel, the small mosque by the gate, probably for the use of the guards, exterior from north-east. 
Above the central arch is the place for an inscription, which has been lost. 


Plate 6.12 The guards’ mosque, interior looking south and showing two of the mihrdbs and the southern arched opening. 
Plate 6.13 The reservoir (ba’oli) in the citadel looking west towards the fortifications of the citadel. 


Plate 6.14 View from the platform of the Jahan-nama with the walls of two large halls below. To the right is the 
courtyard south of the halls with the reservoir behind it in the background. The openings in the floor of the halls lead to 
the corridor of the so-called Dungeons. At the foreground to the right is a corner of the foundations of the Jahan-nama 


pavilion. 

Plate 6.15 Tughlugabad citadel, the corridor of the so-called Dungeons. The light penetrates from the openings in the 
stairs or fallen parts of the vault. Two of the low doors to the chambers can be seen on either side. 

Plate 6.16 Entrance to one of the basement chambers from the corridor, the holes in the lintel may have been for locking 
the chamber. 

Plate 6.17 Interior of one of the basement chambers, showing the vault. An arch formed within the massive stonework of 


the vault gives extra headroom as one passes under the low door. 


Plate 6.18 Interior of one of the basement chambers, showing how the walls between the chambers were not keyed into 
the stonework of the vault. Where part of the vault has collapsed, the thickness of the stonework can be seen. 
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Plate 6.19 Tughluqabad citadel, the stone mortar found to the south of the "Dungeons" in the site of the old palace. View 


from the side showing the full length of the object, the squared and tapered lower part of which would have been set into 
the ground. The drainage hole can also be seen at the side, with the grooves above and the notch below. 


Plate 6.20 The stone mortar seen from above showing the basin and the moulded edge. 


Plate 6.21 Panoramic view of the citadel from the Khaini Burj showing the pyramidal platform of the Jahadn-nama pavilion 
in the distance. 


Plate 6.22 North side of the platform of the Jahan-nama showing the surviving arch of the upper tier. The whitewashed 
shrine and the wall in front of the arch, as well as the ramp in the foreground are late or post-Mughal. 


Plate 6.23 Jahan-nama, view from the south-west, showing the entrance to the vaulted corridor on the south. 


Plate 6.24 Vaulted corridor on the south side of the Jahan-nama, from the south. 


Plate 6.25 Niches at the corner of the vaulted entrance corridor on the south side of the Jahan-nama, seen from the south. 


Plate 6.26 The ramp and two blind niches at the north side of the southern entrance corridor of the Jahan-nama looking 
west. Part of the upper platform can be seen above the arches. 


Plate 6.27 Jahan-nama, blind arches of the corner of the northern entrance corridor and ramp which are a mirror copy of 
those in the south, but not well-preserved. 


Plate 6.28 The surface of the upper level of the Jahan-nama platform, showing the remains of the walls and the positions 
of entrances of the pavilion. 


Plate 6.29 The Bijai Mandal palace built by Muhammad b. Tughluq in Jahanpanah. General view of the octagonal chamber 
above the platform housing a number of arcaded halls. Above the octagonal chamber it seems that there was a pavilion 
standing on columns, the sockets of which are preserved on the roof. 


Plate 6.30 Delhi, Quwwat al-Islam complex, detail of the stonework and inscriptions of the south facade of the ‘Ala’T 


Darwaza, built with a true dome and arches, and with masonry walls faced with carved stones of different colours, over a 
decade earlier than Tughluqabad. 


Plate 6.31 Fragment of glazed tile lying loose near the outside of the postern gate of ‘Adilabad. 
Plate 6.32 Tughluqabad citadel, the escape route, chamber built into the gallery of the fortification wall and housing the 


entrance of the route in the floor. On the left the door to the chamber can be seen, and on the right over the loopholes are 
the corbel stones which supported the beams of the flat ceiling. 


Plate 6.33 Royal escape route entrance, looking down and showing the grooved track for the device for blocking the 
entrance. The vaulted staircase can be seen behind the casing of the missing stone slab, which could be pushed forward to 
close the way. 


Plate 6.34 The escape route, view from the landing of the upper stairs looking down through the arch to the landing of the 
lower stairs. 


Plate 6.35 The lower passage of the escape route, looking up towards the landing, with the arches of the recessed storage 
areas on either side. 


Plate 6.36 The low rectangular doorway of the lower staircase of the escape route looking up. 


Plate 6.37 The exit doorway of the escape route with its stone doors left open in situ. Outside the door are the two 
brackets carved with hooks, apparently to support an axle with a pulley for lowering the escape party and its equipment. 


Plate 6.38 Escape route, exterior view of the small opening of the exit, also showing the stone brackets. 

Plate 6.39 Tughlugabad citadel, the exit of the escape route seen from the basin of the lake, some 50 m. from the foot of 
the ramparts. From a further distance, such as the opposite banks of the lake, the niche can hardly be scen, and would not 
be distinguishable in a photograph. 

Plate 7.1 Details of 1946 aerial photograph of Tughluqabad, showing the fort in the western corner, with the adjacent 


citadel to the east, and the town to the north, The causeway and tomb of Ghiydth al-din stand as a landmark in the site of 
the lake to the south. 
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Plate 7.2. Tughlugabad fort, the southern fortification walls from the outside, with the postern gate (2) giving access to a 
tramp leading to the causeway and the tomb of Ghiyath al-din. 


Plate 7.3 Ruins of the East Gate of the fort from the south-east, showing new houses being built on the site of the old 
town, 


Plate 7.4 East Gate of the fort, looking west from the middle of the ruined outer courtyard towards the remains of the 
entrance to the fort. One of the jambs of the outer portal still stands. 


Plate 7.5 View from the chambers east of the iwdn looking north-east towards the flat ground of the royal square 


(maidan) (9) on the left, and on the right the gateway (10) in front of the surviving arcade of the fortification wall east of 
the maidan. 


Plate 7.6 Arcade on the eastern perimeter of the royal square (maiddn) (9) south of the East Gate of the fort, view from 
the north, 


Plate 7.7 Gate 10 from the maiddn seen from the north-east with the north-western tower of the gateway to the citadel in 
the background to the left. 


Plate 7.8 Gate 10 from the west, showing the platform of a probable arcade between the maiddn and area 11. The arcade 
on the east perimeter is in the background. 


Plate 7.9 Courtyard 11 seen from the south, showing the platform of some ruined buildings to the west on the left, and 
gate 10 in the distance to the right. 


Plate 7.10 The long narrow courtyard (12) with an arcade, set between the Khaini Burj and the public palace complex and 
linking the royal square via court 11 to the entrance gate of the citadel, view from the south. 


Plate 7.11 Bird’s-eye view of area 12 from the north-east tower of the citadel entrance looking north, with the steps 
adjacent to the north-western tower on the left, and the Khini Burj on the right. In the middle distance gateway 10, anda 
pool of rainwater in the maiddn can be seen. 


Plate 7.12 The arcade of area 12, interior looking north showing the loopholes on the left, and fragments of the original 
plaster of the vault. Debris has accumulated almost up to the imposts of the arches. 


Plate 7.13 Courtyard 12 looking south towards the remains of the main gateway to the citadel. 
Plate 7.14 Area 13 north of the public palace complex, looking east with the fortification walls on the left. 


Plate 7.15 Street (14) to the west of the palace complex, looking north, showing the north-western corner of the structures 
which surrounded the main courtyard (17) on the right, and its forecourt in the background. 


Plate 7.16 The forecourt (15) looking north from the gatehouse (16) with the walls of the fort on the horizon. 


Plate 7.17 Forecourt 15, interior of the central chamber at the north side looking south towards the gatehouse (16). The 
chamber seems to have had a door at the opposite side opening to the street (13). 


Plate 7.18 Northern arcade of forecourt 15, showing a chamber with its entrance preserved and to its left the ruins of a 


doorway to the small chamber with stairs which gave access to the roof. The arched entrance of the chamber is flanked by 
small niches. 


Plate 7.19 Wall of the standing chambers on the eastern side of forecourt 15 seen from the west, showing an arched 
doorway flanked by niches, The ruined wall protruding into the area of the colonnade is secondary. 


Plate 7.20 Chamber at the south end of the east side of forecourt 15, interior from the east showing the remains of the 
barrel vault of the roof, still retaining some original plaster, and the arched entrance within the vault. 


Plate 7.21 Bases of the columns of the colonnade in front of the eastern chambers of forecourt 15, looking north. 


Plate 7.22 Forecourt 15, colonnade at the west of the gatehouse (16) with the bases of 


the columns preserved and a few 
loose columns scattered in the area, 


Plate 7.23 Northern arcade of forecourt 15, interior of the chamber with a staircase to the roof, looking north-east. 


Plate 7.24 Gateway 16 looking south-east from forecourt 15. The 


corbel stones of the flat roof of the fallen colonnade can 
be seen at the right. 
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Plate 7.25 Gateway 16, north facade seen from forecourt 15. 

Plate 7.26 Interior of gate 16 looking south, 

Plate 7.27 Interior of gate 16 looking north, 

Plate 7.28 Gateway 16 looking west to the interior of the flanking chamber at the north-west which opens through an arch 
to the colonnade at its west, but has a blind wall flanking the arched opening onto forecourt 15. The arch between the 


corridor of the gate and the chamber has collapsed. 


Plate 7.29 Detail of the interior of gate 16 with its ornamental cut-stucco on the spandrel of an arch at the eastern side of 
the corridor. The Tughluqabad palace complex has the earliest known Islamic cut-stucco decoration to be found in India. 


Plate 7.30 The palace complex, court of public audience (17), north side looking east towards gateway 16. 
Plate 7.31 The vast public audience court (17), looking north towards gateway 16. 


Plate 7.32 Western portal of courtyard 17, looking west, showing the standing arch of the western entrance opening to 
area 14. 


Plate 7.33 Exterior view of the remains of the western chambers of courtyard 17, seen from area 14 west of the complex, 
looking south, 


Plate 7.34 The great 7wan (18) of the court of public audience (17) seen from the north showing the ruins of the flanking 
walls, and part of a pier. 


Plate 7.35 Decorative niches at ground level in the south wall of the hall of public audience, below the throne room. 


Plate 7.36 Throne room (shah nishin) of the hall of public audience, seen from north-east of the throne room, looking 
down on the hall, and showing the ruined arch between the hall and area 19. 


Plate 7.37 The Jami‘ of Herat, the north-east wan opposite the great iwdn, showing the three niches of the back wall at 
ground level with two further registers of arched niches above, and its vault constructed with a series of arches. 


Plate 7.38 The ruins of the throne room and its flanking chambers looking east, with the blind arch in the south-eastern 
corner of the hall of public audience on the left and the mound of the upper pavilion on the right. 


Plate 7.39 South end of the west wall of the 7wdn, looking towards the west with area 19 behind the ruined arches. 


Plate 7.40 Chambers on the eastern side of the hall of public audience, looking east, with the citadel towers in the 
background. 


Plate 7.41 Chamber east of the iwdn, with the chambers to the south buried under rubble, and the Khini Burj in the 
background. 


Plate 7.42 Gateway south of the palace complex from court 21 looking south towards area 20, with the arcade of the 
fortification walls in the background. 


Plate 7.43 Complex of palace buildings south of the hall of public audience, seen from court 21 looking north with court 
24 on the left, and the standing arches of hall 23 on the right. 


Plate 7.44 The fortified gate of the citadel from the west, with the quarry made into a tank in the foreground seen from 
court 22, 


Plate 7.45 View from court 22 looking north-west, with the facades of court 24 on the left and hall 23 on the tight. 


Plate 7.46 Exterior of hall 23 from the south showing the partly well-preserved wall with standing arches and details of 
the parapet around the roof including a number of drainage cavities, some still preserving the broken ends of the stone 
water spouts. The secondary arches built into two of the arches on the right are later additions, 


Plate 7.47 Interior of hall 23 looking east and showing the standing arches as well as the corbel brackets for the flat roof, 
and the parapet, The wide span of the room and the small space between the row of brackets and the water spouts 
indicates that the roof would have had a light structure of timber with a thin cement cover, Behind the hall the Khaini Burj 
Stands in the background to the left. 


Plate 7.48 Detail of an arched door at the west end of the northern side of hall 23 opening to one of the chambers built 
under the platform of the upper pavilion seen from the south, showing the cross beam over the doorway. 
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Plate 7.49 The west end of hall 23, with the chamber at an upper level on the left and one of the arches of the chambers 
built into the platform of the upper pavilion on the right. 


Plate 7.50 Interior of the western wall of hall 23 looking into hall 24 from the north-east and showing the corbel stones 
with recesses above for the timbers of the flat roof. On the right one of the water spouts set into the parapet of the roof 
can also be seen. Most of original plasterwork of the walls is preserved both on the interior and on the exterior. 

Plate 7.51 Courtyard 24 looking south-west towards the standing walls of the chamber at this corner. 


Plate 7,52 Flue in the south pier of the eastern gallery at the south-east corner of courtyard 24, 


Plate 7.53 Interior of the two galleries on the eastern side of court 24, looking south towards the remains of two chambers 
at the south-east corner, 


Plate 7.54 Court 19 looking east towards the mound of the platform of the upper pavilion. The tip of an arch of the upper 
pavilion stands above the mound. 


Plate 7.55 Court 19, centre of the mound south of the throne room showing the interior of the two interconnected 
chambers with open arches facing the courtyard. View from the south looking towards the niche in the eastern wall of the 
northern chamber and a blocked archway which may have been an access to the stairs leading to the throne room and the 
upper pavilion. 

Plate 7.56 Arch of a niche east of court 19 showing the cut stucco. 


Plate 7.57 Delhi, Firiz Shah Kotla, pavilion of the palace complex south of the Jami‘, detail of the cut stucco of the 
interior. 


Plate 7.58 Ruins of a square pavilion on the top of the mound south of the Tughlugabad throne room, looking south with 
the citadel in the background on the left. 


Plate 7.59 Ruined pavilion south of the throne room, interior of the western side with one of the arched doorways still 
standing. The great amount of rubble from the collapsed roof covering the doorway up to the imposts of the arch indicates 
that the chamber would have been surmounted by a massive dome. 

Plate 7.60 Reservoir 25 in the fort from the south-west. The stone facing of the northern retaining wall has survived, 
surmounted by corbel stones for drawing water, but the stones of the eastern side, which would have encased the steps 
giving access to the water level, have been pilfered. 


Plate 7.61 Reservoir 25 in the fort looking south-east from the north-west corner and showing the corbelled stones 
extending over the water. 


Plate 7.62 Bijapur, Deccan, the Taj Ba’oli showing on the left the arrangements for drawing water for irrigation in large 
buckets hauled by buffaloes or bullocks. 


Plate 7.63 Deep circular well north of the Hathi Gate. 

Plate 7.64 Remains of six circular pits known as Hathi Kind in the fort between the North Gate and the Hathi Gate. 

Plate 7.65 Hathi Kind, two of the group of six circular pits. 

Plate 8.1 Detail of 1946 aerial photograph showing the residential areas of the north side of the town. The principal 
streets can also be seen including the Khass Bazar on the left stretching from the North Gate of the fort to the Dhoban 


Dhobani Gate at the north and intersected by other main streets, 


Plate 8.2 Detail of 1946 aerial photograph showing the east side of the town with a lake at the north-east of the town and 
the square courtyard of the Jami‘ mosque at the centre, surrounded by the inhabited village. 


Plate 8.3 Tughlugabad town, view of the modern village looking east from the tower of the East Gate of the fort. 
Plate 8.4 The main east-west road of the town looking west and showing the remains of houses on either side, 


Plate 8.5 Sloping ramp of a road in the town still preserving its original surface. The area was partly occupied at the time 
of this photograph in 1992, but is now built up more densely. 


Plate 8.6 Step-well 29 east of the East Gate of the fort, showing the stone-lined circular shaft, and the side wall of the 
flight of steps on the southern side, 
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Plate 8.7, Well-shaft of a ha'oll south of the Chaklakhana Gate in the north of the town, near mosque 37. 


Plate 8.8 Rectangular well-shaft to the cast of the postern gate (3) of the citadel. 


P| C “wes uv ‘ 
Platc 8.9 Lake at the north-west of the lown seen from the ruins of houses on the higher ground bordering the natural 
depression, looking south-cast towards the Bhatot Gate, 


Plate 8.10 Channel (36) from the lake to the moat through the town wall north of the Bhatoi Gate. View from the town 


side showing that the channel has filled with sediment up to the imposts of its vault, indicating that in spite of the short 
life of the town the channel could have remained in use for many centuries, 


Plate 8.11 General view of the north of the town looking south from the Chaklakhana Gate showing traces of the road 
running parallel to the town walls, and foundations of clusters of buildings. 


Plate 8.12 House |, traces of the foundations of the north iwdn and northern halls, 


Plate 8.13 House II, view from the south-west with the foundations of the chambers of the western court on the left, and 
those of the castern court to the right, 


Plate 8.14 Tughluqabad Jami‘, exterior of the ruins of the western wall in 1990, seen from the west, showing the dressed 
facing stones set into the rubble core. 


Plate 8.15 The niche of the vault at the north-west corner of the mosque scen from the north in 1990. 


Plate 8.16 The north-west corner of the Jami‘ in 1990 with the standing remains of the vault and its niche seen from the 
north-west. 


Plate 8.17 The north-west corner of the platform of the Jami‘ in 1992, and the site of the demolished vault from the north- 
west. 


Plate 8.18 The Jami‘, remains of a vault in the castern wall of the courtyard attached to the platform of the minaret, view 
from the courtyard looking south-cast. 


Plate 8.19 The Jami‘, the interior of the ruins of the chamber south of the central chamber of the prayer hall, seen from 
the north-east and showing a pendentive in the top of the corner of the wall to the left of the window. 


Plate 8.20 The Jami‘, remains of the mihrab of the domed chamber south of the central chamber of the prayer hall, seen 
from the east. 


Plate 8.21 Exterior of the west wall of the Jami‘ from the north, showing the rectangular projection of the central mihrab. 


Plate 8.22 The site of the south end of the prayer hall from the south in 1994, demolished to give way to a new 
construction. The modern brick wall in the background to the right is one of the party walls dividing the courtyard of the 
mosque - which had survived until 1992 - into building plots. 


Plate 8.23 Platform of the minaret of the Jami‘ from the courtyard looking east and showing the steps to the top of the 
platform. 


Plate 8.24 The platform of the minaret of the Jami‘, detail of the surviving stones of the east facade showing the pattern 
of battlements which probably corresponded with real ones crowning the walls of the courtyard. 


Plate 8.25 Tughluqabad town, modern prayer ground over the ruins of an old building in the residential area at the north 
of the town, 


Plate 8.26 The remains of the probable madrasa seen from the north-west in 1999 showing the ruined southern chambers 
and on the right the exterior of the western side. 


Plate 8.27 The madrasa, central courtyard and the remains of the chambers at its northern side seen from the south-east in 
1992. This area has now been built over. 

Plate 8.28 The madrasa, interior view of one of the chambers at the northern side in 1992, The stones on the left side are 
being salvaged from the buildings to be carted away. At the far left side of the remaining wall (the northern wall of the 


P ‘ i ' its right is one of the niches 
he amb, and the impost of the arch of a door or window can be seen, and to : 
ah tas rd im re aes wall at the far right separates the chamber from another one, as would be expected in a 


madrasa, 
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Plate 9.1 Bidar, the sixteenth-century capital of the Bahmani sultans of the Deccan. The Sharza Darwaza, the main gate to 
the citadel, with the road passing over the triple moat. The open area to the left was the site used for reviewing the army, 
overlooked by the palaces. 


Plate 9.2 Bidar fort, the La‘l Bagh, the public square inside the fort, with palaces to the left and centre, and the Solah 
Khambi Mosque to the right. 


Plate 93 Bidar town, the Chaubara, a monumental tower at the junction of the two main roads, marking the centre of the 
town. 


Plate 94 Ahmadabad, The royal square or maiddn-i shah looking west towards the facade of the Bhadra (fort) with the 
early fifteenth-century Lal Darwaza on the right, and part of the surviving seventeenth-century building known as the 
Palace of A‘zam Khan on the left. 


Plate 9S Nagaur, the central square (Gandhi Chowk) with the Tin Darwaza in the background. 


Plate 9.6 Chanderi, the ancestral home of Kamal Singh, exterior facade from the north-west, showing the entrance to the 
west court, and the lack of windows onto the street typical of the domestic architecture of the town. 


Plate 9.7 House of Kamal Singh, the more public western court (birini) from the south, showing the colonnade (now partly 
walled up), and the audience hall on the upper level. 


Plate 9.8 House of Kamal Singh, the more secluded eastern court (andariint) looking north-east with the entrance to the 
Stairs to the tower in the corner. Parts of the colonnades have been walled up later. 


Plate 9.9 Chanderi, four-storeyed house west of the West Gate near Kirat Sagar, with the fortification walls in the 
background. At ground level the house looks inwards and there are no windows, but the upper levels and roof terraces 
provided views. The house is now divided into a number of dwellings (Public Works Department NR 30). 


Plate 9.10 House west of the West Gate (PWD NR 30), central courtyard looking north, showing the cantilevered balcony 
in front of the colonnades of the upper level. 


Plate 9.11 Chanderi, old houses at the south of the town, and north of the fortification walls of the citadel (Bala Qal‘a), 
showing the relatively plain street facades and the remains of a projecting upper balcony. 


Plate 10.1 Tughlugabad lake, view of the southern end of the retaining wall of the dam between the Khirki Gate and 
“Adilabad seen from the lakeside showing the steps leading to the water and in the background the ‘Adilabad citadel. 


Plate 10.2 Sluice-gate near the ‘Adilabad Gate, general view from the east showing the canal which took the excess water 
to the fields and the moats. 


Plate 10.3 Sluice-gate seen from the lake looking east towards the water outlets in 1992, before a modern retaining wall 
was built for the main road passing the site. 


Plate 10.4 Detail of the arches housing the sluices from the north-west showing three levels of openings for controlling the 
waler. 


Plate 10.5 Southern arch of the sluice-gate, interior from the east, showing the slots for controlling the water, and the 
openings between the piers. 


Plate 10.6 Interior of the central arch from the north looking down on the slots for the shutters which would have been 
smal] and light enough to be manipulated by hand. 


Plate 10.7 Sat Pul, the large dam embellished with pavilions south of Siri, seen from the lake to its north, 


Plate 10.8 Sat Pul from the platform on the canal side looking north-east to the lower Tegister of arches with slots for 
housing shutters to control the water, The platform on the right is modern, 


Plate 10.9 Sat Pul, niche on the upper register of the dam side, showing the places for fixing the 


apparatus for controllin 
the water, by means of heavy shutters probably hung on ropes or chains and operated with wheel : 


S$ and pulleys. 


Plate 11.1 Tomb of Ghiydth al-din Tughlug seen from the site of the lake looking north-wes 
long stretch of the causeway can be seen, but its arches are buried in silt. In this 1999 photo 
road builders gives an impression of how the site would have looked when under construction 


t. To the right of the tomb a 
Staph a temporary camp for 
in the fourteenth century. 
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Lhe a ae : . ey ee 
Plate 11.2 The opening line of the inscription on the lintel of the entrance of the tomb of Zafar Khin, The other lines are 
on the other side of the lintel facing the interior, One of the arches of the octagonal chamber, with a Quranic inscription, 
can also be seen, 


Plate 11.3 The tomb of Ghiyath al-din Tughlug, general view of the courtyard looking north-west and showing the royal 
tomb chamber. The entrance to the compound and the tomb of Zafar Khdn are to the right, and the colonnade of the 
masque is to the left, behind the tomb. 


Plate 114 Courtyard of the tomb looking south-east towards the arcades, with the entrance to the semi-circular chamber 
to the left, the blank wall of the southern tower in the centre, and the entrance to the chamber with a latrine to the right 
behind the tomb. The engaged column of the eastern entrance of the tomb chamber can also be seen, 


Plate 11.5 The arched causeway to the tomb from the south-east with the postern gate to the fort in the background. In 
this photograph, the floodwater of the 1994 monsoon gives an impression of how the lake would appear, but normally the 
site of the lake no longer retains rainwater, 


Plate 11.6 The exterior of the portal to the compound seen from the causeway to the north-east, and showing the 
battlements and loopholes. 


Plate 11.7 The tomb of Zafar Khan in the northern corner of the complex from the roof of the arcade looking north-cast 
and showing the entrance chamber to the right of the tomb, In the foreground is the access from the roof to the stairs in 


the arcade. 
Plate 11.8 The octagonal tomb of Zafar Khan, interior looking north and showing the dome which rests directly on the 


arches and corbel-stones set at the corners of the octagon. The outer and inner arches all bear religious inscriptions. The 
two tombs inside the chamber can also be seen. 


Plate 11.9 Octagonal chamber in the western tower seen from the roof of the mosque looking west. 


Plate 11.10 The colonnade in front of the western tower, looking south-west. The colonnade seems to have been a mosque, 
with the gibla marked by the opening to the octagonal chamber (now un-roofed), instead of by a mihrab. 


Plate 11.11 The tomb of Ghiyath al-din Tughluq, interior looking north-west and showing the mihrdb, the squinched 
transitional zone of the dome, and two of the tombs, probably that of Ghiyath al-din in the middle, and that of Muhammad 


b. Tughlug to the right. 


Plate 12.1 ‘Adilabad survey plan (Waddington, pl. XIII). 


Plate 12.2 ‘Adilabad citadel, western entrance and flanking bastions, view from the flood plain (c.f. Waddington, pl. XIV). 


Plate 12.3 Western gate from the interior looking south-west down the fortified ramp between the inner and outer portals 
(cf. Waddington, pl. XV A and B which shows the exterior and interior of the lower portal). 


Plate 12.4 The ramp of the western entrance looking north-east with the upper portal on the right (c.f. Waddington, pl. 
XVI A and B which shows the "Elephant Steps" before and after excavation in 1944). 


Plate 12.5 Western gate, interior of the corridor looking north-west in the direction of the Tomb of Ghiydth al-din 
showing the inner portal with its corbels and lintels (c.f. Waddington, pls. XVII and XVIII which show the inner gate from 


the ramp before and after excavation, and the interior of the upper entrance). 


Plate 12.6 Painted and glazed pottery from ‘Adilabad c, AD 1325 (Waddington, pl. XIX). 


Plate 12.7 Glazed dish, ADL. P.G.16 (Waddington, pl. XX A). 


Plate 12.8 Objects of iron (Waddington, pl. XX B). 
Plate 129 ‘Adilabad citadel, outer enclosure of the east gate from the north-west with the outer walls in the distance. 


Plate 12.10 East Gate, chamber of the southern side of the gatehouse seen from the north-west, 
Plate 12.11 Northern Gate from the west looking towards the outer enclosure and the remains of the portal in the middle 
of its eastern wall. 


Plate 12.12 Northern Gate, exterior of the outer enclosure from the lake looking west. 


Plate 12.13 Four domed chambers near the Eastern Gate of the citadel, looking south-west with the gallery of the southern 


wall of the citadel in the background. 
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Gate. 
Plate 12.14 The remains of the dome standing on squinches in one of the chambers by the Eastern 


- i Il and Eastern Gate i 
Plate 12.15 ‘Adilabad citadel, general view of the palace area from the north-west with the south wall a in 
the background. 


’ F ithin the cit 
Plate 12.16 The palace area seen from the east with the outer court on the right and the route running within the citadel 
walls to the left. 


Plate 12.17 The central hall of the palace, looking south towards the remains of the iwan and its flanking chambers on the 
south, The arcades of the citadel walls are in the background. 


Plate 12.18 The piers of the ruined 7wan of the audience hall of the palace looking south. 
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